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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


EVEN BEFORE Ambassador Herrick 
coined his felicitous description of Captain 
Lindbergh as “‘a new American Ambassa- 
dor to France,” it was apparent that his 
epochal flight over the ocean had become 
more than a mere stunt in aviation and 
had been resolved into an impromptu in- 
strument of promoting better relations 
with France—a diplomatic coup which 
could not have been more successful if 
years had been spent in planning. 

Even before this meteoric monoplane had 
glided to rest in France, the courageous 
lad cooped in the fuselage had become 
more than an aviator, and even more than 
a mere diplomat. He became to every per- 
son, regardless of nationality, the epitome 
of courage and daring, the human con- 
queror of elements hitherto believed un- 
conquerable, and the personification of 
ideals and aspirations which must be 
cherished at times even by the meanest 
soul. He leaped to that high spot of 
grandeur reserved for dead prophets and 
conquering Cesars bringing home loot 
from devastated lands and _ enslaved 
peoples—and if his great feat had been ac- 
complished in lands and times more sub- 
ject to superstitions he would immediately 
have been crowned or deified. 

But these are modern times, and after 
the first flush of enthusiasm the world may 
tire of this gallant hero as it has tired of 


statesman after statesman, and the rapid 
advance of science and aviation may in a 
few decades make him seem common- 
place. In the brightness of his new lustre, 
however, he has accomplished wonders in 
promoting good relations with France. A 
few days before he left this country 
Ambassador Herrick was warning against 
an attempt at the transatlantic flight from 
this country because of the public feeling 
in France over the loss of Nungesser and 
Coli. Nor was the general feeling in France 
any too cordial toward America. Suddenly 
all this was changed by an American Am- 
bassador who, scorning frock coat and silk 
hat, put five sandwiches and a bottle of 
water into a small contrivance of fabric 
and steel and winged his way across the 
sea. For that high achievement he is en- 
titled to the thanks of the nation. As Mr. 
Herrick said of him in an interview given 
to the Associated Press: ’ 


Had we searched all America, we could not 
have found a better type than young Lind- 
bergh to represent the spirit and high purpose 
of our people. His head not only is not in the 
least turned, but it never will be, whatever 
his successes. He is of the Lincoln type. 
What can I say more? 

In his simple, straightforward way this 
boy, when asked to accept contracts for quick 
money, replied, “‘The expedition was not for 
profit.” 











And what modesty and thoughtfulness are 
his! 

‘It is easier to fly to France from America 
than to fly from France to America,” he has 
said time and time again. Modest, unassum- 
ing, gracious, and with all the unmistakable 
spirit of a genius! .. . 

He has captivated every individual, every 
audience with whom he has been in contact. 
His charming personality has won the hearts 
of the French people. 

From the moment the Spirit of St. Louis 
touched the ground at Le Bourget, there seems 
to have begun, not only here, but in America, 
a return to that spirit of affection and admira- 
tion between the French and American peoples 
such as had not obtained in recent years. 


The Winners 


(Copyright, 1899, by Rudyard Kipling) 


What is the moral? Who rides may read. 

When the night is thick and the tracks are 
blind 

A friend at a pinch is a friend indeed, 

But a fool to wait for the laggard behind. 

Down to Gehenna or up to the Throne, 

He travels the fastest who travels alone. 


White hands cling to the tightened rein, 
Slipping the spur from the booted heel, 
Tenderest voices cry ‘Turn again,”’ 

Red lips tarnish the scabbarded steel, 

High hopes faint on a warm hearth stone— 
He travels the fastest who travels alone. 


One may fall but he falls by himself— 
Falls by himself with himself to blame. 
One may attain and to him is pelf— 

Loot of the city in Gold or Fame. 
Plunder of earth shall be all his own 

Who travels the fastest and travels alone. 


Wherefore the more ye be holpen and stayed 
Stayed by a friend in the hour of toil, 

Sing the heretical song I have made— 

His be the labor and yours be the spoil. 

Win by his aid and the aid disown— 

He travels the fastest who travels alone! 


What Lindbergh 
Did for Aviation 


LINDBERGH’S FLIGHT accomplished 
wonders for American aviation. Without 
exaggeration, he popularized flying over- 
night; and to the aéronautical world that 
is the most astonishing part of his achieve- 
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ment. Flying men are not amazed at his 
daring: for other pilots are daring. It is not 
because he went alone: thousands of pilots 
have gone out alone on perilous ventures. 
Nor is it his complete success: for many 
daring aérial ventures have been success- 
ful. Lindbergh was expected to succeed, 
barring some unforeseen accident such as 
a hurricane or serious engine trouble, 
which is rare. The most amazing part of 
this flight to aviation people is the wide- 
spread effect upon the public. 

Never in the twenty-four years since the 
Wright brothers made the first mechanical 
flight have Americans displayed such en- 
thusiasm for an aéronautice! accomplish- 
ment. Hundreds of thriliing deeds have 
been recorded in our aérial history. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent by the 
industry trying to create public enthusiasm 
for flying, but everything accomplished 
before has been of slight consequence com- 
pared to what Lindbergh did in 33 hours 
and 30 minutes. Men, women, and children 
everywhere have visualized him flying out 
over the ocean alone. His daring, his 
youth, and finally, his complete success— 
those are the factors responsible for the 
enthusiasm. People understand youth, 
courage, and success. But there is a more 
lasting impression on the subconscious 
mind of the public. We must feel that now, 
after twenty-four years of trying, we are 
accomplishing something in the air. 

We must realize that science and human 
ingenuity combined with all the efforts in 
aviation the world over contributed to 
that success. Yet millions of dollars in- 
vested in aircraft enterprises, hundreds of 
engineers and thousands of pilots, all 
striving for years, failed to convince the 
general public until he took everything 
they had and tossed it up before the gaze 
of the world in that one flash through 
space. We must know that what he did can 
soon be done by thousands, if the incentive 
is there. In war, for instance, we must 
visualize one, two, or five thousand planes 
crossing oceans and continents to raid an 
enemy country. We must realize that an 
air force can fly from one corner of the 
United States to the other within a few 
hours—either our own air force or that of 
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an enemy. All the propaganda since the 
war has not worked up a fraction of the 
public interest in aérial defense that Lind- 
bergh’s flight created. 

First hand information reveals how 
firmly he has instilled into the public 
mind a belief in the practicability of avia- 
tion. Thousands of young men from the 
schools and colleges are besieging the in- 
dustry for jobs as pilots, mechanics, en- 
gineers, operators—anything to get into 
the new business of the air. They want a 
career in aviation. Flying schools are en- 
rolling student pilots. Flying clubs are 
being organized throughout the country. 
Airplane manufacturers are receiving hun- 
dreds of inquiries where before the flight 
they received one or two in a month. The 
air lines report an increase in patronage. 
The flying fields are receiving more visi- 
tors. Foreign nations are sending experts 
here to note our remarkable progress and 
possibly buy our aéronautical products. 

The effect upon capital has been magi- 
cal. Airplane stocks have never been 
popular; but some of them are booming 
to-day. Men of wealth are convinced that 
planes and motors have been developed to 
a stage where one may reasonably expect 
practical returns. A sure sign of the popu- 
lar interest is the entry into commercial 
aviation in the last few weeks of several 
“sharks” who are offering stocks in avia- 
tion projects which are either simple 
“fakes” or more than doubtful risks. 

But after all, it is the youth of the 
country to which we must look for the 
continued development of flying: and 
Lindbergh’s feat ranks alone in its inspira- 
tion to all who are old enough to under- 
stand the spoken word. For he has dem- 
onstrated that the flying machine can 
be trusted, when employed in the task for 
which it has been designed. It has re- 
mained for him to convince us that man 
can conquer the air, with preparation. 


The Flight to Germany 


THOUGH IT WAS a great achievement 
in aviation, the flight of Chamberlin 
and Levine was bound to be an anticlimax. 
Lindbergh captured popular fancy; he 
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flew first and alone, and he succeeded. 
Even if their flight did not generate a vast 
amount of good feeling for their country 
as Lindbergh’s did, it proved at least that 
the lone flyer’s feat was no lucky accident. 
The two flights by the Americans, the 
flights by the Italian, De Pinedo, and other 
long distance journeys by air, prove 
further that regular transatlantic trans- 
portation is no longer a fantastic dream. 


Is Aviation Worth While? 


AIRPLANES are no good at all, airships 
are a total failure, and air power merely a 
fallacy of the imagination, according to 
“The Great Delusion,” an English book 
which has created a mild furore in Europe 
and is now being published in the United 
States. All accidents and other untoward 
incidents in aéronautics during the last 
twelve years have been culled from official 
reports and press clippings; the result is 
300 pages as biased as a lawyer’s brief. 
Much of the interest in this bitter arraign- 
ment may be attributed to the anonymity 
of the author—‘‘ Neon’”—though one can- 
not read far without recognizing that he is 
a British naval officer disgruntled by the 
liberal subsidies for civil aviation, which is 
reserve strength, and generous appropria- 
tions for the Royal Air Force. 

Aircraft cannot be judged by accidents; 
nor can the lighter-than-air ships be con- 
demned because of their war-time and 
post-war misadventures. For example, 
““Neon”’ bases his indictment against air- 
ships on the difficulties encountered by the 
R-34 on her successful round trip flight 
between England and the United States 
in 1919. Informed persons know that the 
R-34 was a copy of a German Zeppelin 
brought down in England during a raid. 
The Zeppelin had been built for patrolling 
the German waters in the North Sea. Even 
her raid was work for which she was hardly 
fitted. She was not built for transocean 
stunt flights, so it is reasonable to con- 
clude that the R-34 should have had 
trouble with weather, fuel supply, and 
operations. 

Most critics fail to consider the actual 
job that a certain machine has been de- 
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signed and built to do: they see only the 
results of a flight which nine times in ten 
is more of a task than the designer in- 
tended. They rarely mention the hundreds 
of jobs well-done for every one that has 
failed. They ignore the new principles of 
construction, improved engines, perfected 
instruments of navigation, and other 
safety devices which to-day make airplanes 
much better, more reliable and profitable 
than they were only three or four years 
ago. They do not take into consideration 
the fact that every rigid airship, with the 
exception of the experimental ship Los 
Angeles, has been modelled after Zeppelins 
which were produced under the stress of 
war to meet emergencies and built to per- 
form one or at the most two tasks which in- 
volved danger. The Zeppelins were in an 
experimental state when the war started. 

We are inclined to overlook the fact 
that airplanes now fly twice as far with 
twice the loads on the same engine power 
as the best machines of five years ago. The 
recognized truth that an airship gains both 
carrying capacity and safety in direct 
ratio to its size escapes us unless we seek a 
reason for the present construction of 
super-rigids in the United States, England, 
and Germany, ships thrice as large as any 
yet flown. Meanwhile, an airplane flies 
from New York to Paris without stopping. 
Another flies from London to Persia, al- 
most an equal distance, without stopping. 
Others remain in the air for forty or fifty 
hours. Thousands are flying in every coun- 
try on earth. 

While most of us still look upon flying 
as something which should be left to the 
birds and the few intrepid souls who have 
learned to pilot a machine through space, 
the number of 
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aircraft operators—companies and _ indi- 
viduals—in their reports to the Aéro- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce for 1926. 

With 1,062 planes in service throughout 
the country they flew a total of 9,742,887 
miles during the twelve months and carried 
387,852 passengers for hire. The parcel 
express aggregated more than goo tons, not 
including some twenty-five million letters 
flown by the Federal service and the thir- 
teen civilian companies holding air mail 
contracts. Business men traveled by air 
because of the saving of time. They shipped 
an incalculable variety of small articles for 
the same reason. Two million dollars in 
currency was flown in one consignment. 

The planes operated throughout the 
year. Despite hurricanes that stifled all 
earthbound business in certain parts of the 
South, heavy snowstorms that tied up ter- 
restrial traffic in the West, even the fogs 
that impeded surface transport in New 
England and along the Atlantic Coast, 
sandstorms and rain, intense heat and 
bitter cold—instances were rare when the 
flying service was interrupted. Gradually 
the mileage rate is being reduced as the 
cost of operations is lessened under expert 
management and experience. The few 
hundred thousand passengers of 1926 
promises to become a few million in the 
near future, which indicates that Amer- 
icans are developing into a race of aérial 
travelers. 


Panic in Japan 

JAPAN WAS virtually the last of the 
great nations of the world to delay paying 
the piper for war and post-armistice in- 


flated prosperity. The current crisis is a 
belated effort 





persons em- 
ploying air- 
planes for 
transport and 
travel in the 
United States 
increases each 
year. Most 
significant are 
the figures pre- 
sented by 433 








A SOUTH DAKOTA AIRPLANE TAXI 


An all-weather landing field on the plains at Spearfish, South 
Dakota. A wind cone is flying above the hangar. 


to eliminate 
abuses which 
crept into the 
commercial 
and financial 
situation in 
the island em- 
pire during an 
era of abnor- 
mally rapid ex- 
pansion. Fur- 
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thermore, Japan is now paying for the 
earthquake of 1923, which brought in its 
wake a cycle of frozen bank credits, which 
were frequently renewed, but never liqui- 
dated. 

In the present depression, Japanese 
banks and business concerns are going 
through the process of writing down their 
questionable assets to what they are really 
worth. Japan will 
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After the earthquake, Japanese business 
again faced the problem of overproduc- 
tion. An effort was made to concentrate. 
The Chinese disturbances crippled Japa- 
nese trade in China, and became one of the 
principal immediate causes of the present 
Japanese economic troubles. A group in 
the government seemingly became aware 
of the unsoundness of perpetually be- 
clouding the true eco- 





emerge stronger and 
more efficient after 
these painful months 
of house cleaning. De- 
pression and dullness 
are likely to follow the 
period of panicky ad- 
justment, but they will 
no doubt be only the 
forerunner of an era 
of healthy, stable pros- 
perity. England, Ger- 
many, and the other 
Continental European 
nations have paid the 
price of deflation, and 
even the United States 
in 1920 and 1921 had | ; 
its dose of corrective : 
medicine. Japan’s own 
readjustment in 1920, 








JAPAN’S NEW PREMIER 
Baron Giichi Tanaka, statesman 


nomic situation by 
the patent-medicine 
relief of government 
subsidies. 

At the outset of the 
crisis, confidence of 
the Japanese public 
in their banks was 
shaken, and serious 
runs occurred. Among 
the suspensions be- 


fore the twenty-one 
day moratorium was 
that of the Bank of 





Taiwan, of Formosa, 
which operates a large 
number of branches 
in Japan and in for- 
eign countries. In ad- 
dition to thirty small 
banks, the Fifteenth 


and 


: former army officer, whose government bs wa 
however, wes mild hopes to solve the banking difficulties Bank of T okyo, 
and insufficient. The which threaten to cause a financial panic. &nother important 


weaknesses which per- 

sisted were aggravated by unsound bank- 
ing practices in recent years of intense 
competition for deposits and earning 
records. In the struggle, there was a dis- 
position to pay overly high interest rates 
and excessive dividends. The earthquake, 
too, left serious drains on the financial 
reservoirs. 

Japan expanded its industrial machinery 
tremendously during the war. After the 
conflict, many industries were seemingly 
over-equipped for a peace-time market. 
The anti-Japanese boycotts in 1919 and 
1920 shut off a large part of the Chinese 
market. Since the cause of the resultant 
industrial crisis was largely political, the 
government carried business along by 
means of subsidies until the devastating 
earthquake. 


institution, suspended. 
After the fires of the first spell of excite- 
ment had died down, plans for the es- 
tablishment of a new bank to take the 
place of suspended institutions were dis- 
cussed. 

The crisis was precipitated by the failure 
of Suzuki and Company, a concern which 
operated in many branches of trade and 
industry and by the rejection by the 
Privy Council of the government’s plan 
for extending aid to the Bank of Taiwan, 
to which Suzuki was heavily indebted. 
The public learned of the critical aspects 
of the situation in March, during debate 
in Parliament over bills to thaw out the 
frozen bank loans from the earthquake 
period with government funds. It was ob- 
jected that the effect of the measure would 
be to save Suzuki and Company from the 
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consequencies of its own mistakes in over- 
trading with public moneys. 

Japan will be better off than before the 
crisis after the present financial fever has 
run its course. 


Panic 1n Germany 


POST-WAR GERMANY has been a 
laboratory for the testing of economic 
doctrines and policies. In these eventful 
years, the fickleness-of the financial public 
and its disposition to rise emotionally 
from the depths of despondency to the 
summits of unwarranted optimism have 
been revealed in highly dramatic manner. 
In 1924, when the old paper mark went the 
way of hoop skirts, horse cars, and Con- 
federate currency, it seemed that German 
financial credit had been permanently 
destroyed. The government and the Cen- 
tral Bank sought to create a new unit of 
currency—the present reichsmark, pre- 
ceded by the intermediate rentenmark. 
Business enterprises were ordered to convert 
their fantastic paper mark balance sheets 
into new gold mark balance sheets. Con- 
servatism and despair united to bring 
about the most drastic and ruthless writ- 
ing down of assets witnessed in modern 
times. At first, the Berlin bourse accepted 
the dehydrated financial statements as re- 
flectors of the true status of impoverished 
German business. The prevailing gloom 
was articulated in ridiculously low quota- 
tions for the shares of German industrial 
and trading companies and banks. 
Finally, the more discerning insiders, 
recognizing that the doom of industrial 
Germany had been fully discounted at the 
stock exchange, sensed that the downward 
reaction had gone too far. They had first 
hand knowledge of tremendous hidden 
assets, which the new gold balance sheets 
failed to disclose. Accordingly, they and 
their bankers, timidly at first, began to buy 
stocks. Astute bankers in Frankfort and 
Berlin started to advise their correspond- 
ents in New York, London, Amsterdam, 
and elsewhere that extraordinary bargains 
were to be blindly picked on the German 
bourses. Foreigners who had speculated 
heavily and lost in the paper mark in- 
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flation were disposed to ignore the har- 
bingers of a renaissance of German eco 
nomic life. Despite the initial success of 
the Dawes plan and the capacity of the 
German Republic and Central Bank to get 
external loans, they were skeptical of the 
speculative possibilities of the new Ger- 
many. Where argument failed, the spec- 
tacle of rising quotations on the Berlin 
stock exchange at length convinced foreign 
speculators and investors. Gradually the 
recovery gained the momentum of a swift 
bull market, and by last July many shares 
had risen 300 per cent. from the 1924 low. 
But the cycle continued, and new and 
dazzling heights were attained. The fur- 
nace of speculation was fed by fuels in the 
form of easy money, resulting from the 
accumulation of funds in the German 
banks in preparation for payments to the 
Allies under the Dawes plan and also from 
huge loans operations in foreign money 
centers, particularly New York. For the 
last year and a half, numerous American 
bankers, believing that German stocks 
would be attractive if the bond issues 
proved sound, insisted that with the fixed 
maturity obligations should be sold war- 
rants to buy shares at advantageous prices. 
Downward swings rarely come gradu- 
ally. On Friday, May 13th—Berlin’s 
“Black Friday’—the bubble of inflation 
was suddenly pricked. The collapse of 
prices was the most far-reaching in years. 
The immediate cause of the panicky burst- 
ing of the boom was the decision of the 
German banking institutions to reduce 
contingent advances for speculative ac- 
counts on the following Monday by 25 
per cent., in accordance with the wishes of 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, President of the 
Reichsbank and one of the outstanding 
world financiers of the current generation. 
Dr. Schacht, whose handling of the affairs 
of the Reichsbank since the deflation in 
1924 has been brilliant, believed that the 
huge sums employed by speculators were 
causing a money shortage in industrial 
and agricultural quarters. Moreover, he 
was steadfastly opposed to any unwar- 
ranted expansion of credits which might 
encourage a new inflation in Germany. 
In the first great bear market of the 
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year in Berlin, Glazed Textiles dropped 
150 points in one day. Breweries reacted 
too points, bank stocks from 15 to 25 
points, mining shares from 25 to 50 points, 
and colonials as much as 70 points. 

The extent of the major upward move- 
ment is indicated by the stock market 
index prepared by Wirtschaft Und Statis- 
tik, of Berlin. In December, 1925, the 
index number stood at 67 (100 represents 
1913). In November 
1926, it rose to 141, 
and by midwinter of 
1927 it had climbed 
to 177. This index, 
showing the extra- 
ordinary amplitude of 
the uprising in stock 
prices, is perhaps suffi- 
cient explanation of 
the subsequent reac- 
tion. The setback was 
apparently unrelated 
to current trade con- 
ditions. Dr. Schacht, it 
was reported, insisted 
that high stock quo- 
tations did not give 
a true picture of cur- 
rent economic condi- 
tions and that there- 
fore the government 
was entirely justified 
in taking the neces- 
sary measures to discourage wild specula- 
tion. 

The stock market deflation was caused 
not by a slump in trade, but rather by a 
business expansion, which necessitated 
draining funds from the bourses. Accord- 
ing to recent reports, unemployment in 
Germany is well below the lowest figure 
for 1926—1,300,000. The exceptionally 
heavy demand for German coal last sum- 
mer during the British coal strike sup- 
plied the impetus which lifted Germany 
from the trade doldrums. From the stand- 
point of the success of the Dawes plan, 
the decline in unemployment is highly 
significant. The view has been expressed 
in the German Foreign Office that Ger- 
many could continue to meet its repara- 
tion payments even after 1928, when the 





DR. HJALMAR SCHACHT 
Able handling of the German Reichs- 
bank’s affairs since the 1924 deflation has 
earned for him a reputation as one of the 
outstanding German financiers. 
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huge standard installments begin, pro- 
vided the government did not have to pay 
out tremendous unemployment doles to its 
own people. 


Panic-proof America 


AMERICAN BUSINESS, which rests on 
firmer foundations to-day than in the past, 
is seemingly less sensitive to shocks from 
abroad. For example, 
the serious financial 
crisis in Japan this 
spring, which led to 
a moratorium, was vir- 
tually ignored in the 
United States. On the 
other hand, the less 
disturbing collapse of 
silk prices in Japan 
in 1920 was the fore- 
runner of a world-wide 
economic _ readjust- 
ment, which caused 
a particularly severe 
deflation of commodity 
and security prices 
in this country. One 
explanation for the 
contrasting reception 
in this country of the 
news reports of the 
Japanese difficulties is 
the fact that seven 
years ago the reserve ratio of the Federal 
Reserve System was 42.2, the lowest 
figure of the critical year 1920, compared 
with 80.0 in May, 1927. Moreover, in the 
spring of 1920 commodity prices had been 
whirled to unprecedented heights by reck- 
less speculation in commodities as well as 
in securities. In the current year, on the 
other hand, commodity prices have for 
many months been drifting to slightly 
lower levels, in spite of the abundance of 
credit and the huge volume of current 
trade. 

The American reaction to the Japanese 
troubles was not an isolated incident, but 
was a reflection of the underlying steadi- 
ness of the present situation. Hand- 
to-mouth buying has placed business 
generally on a current basis, in which it is 
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perpetually ready to adjust itself to chang- 
ing situations. In 1920, on the other hand, 
business men had stocked their shelves 
high with merchandise from a variety of 
motives: fear of shortages, fear that prices 
would skyrocket far higher, fear that 
freight congestions at the “necks of the 
bottle’? would delay deliveries. Accord- 
ingly, when an adverse episode occurred, 
the inherent weaknesses in the business or- 
ganization quickly impressed themselves 
on the consciousness of business men, who 
hastened to safer positions. A cycle of 
drastic liquidation started as creditors 
through a seemingly endless chain pressed 
debtors for payment of their obligations. 
The crisis was intensified by the unbal- 
anced state of inventories of many manu- 
facturing concerns. The banks had lent 
up to the limits of their reserves, and had 
difficulty in “air cushioning” the severe 
readjustment. Consumers, moreover, suf- 
fered a paralysis of their buying nerve, as 
a result of having been subjected to the 
shock of rising prices for years. 

The foundation of economic stability 
in the United States this year has left 
business and even the stock market rel- 
atively unruffled, despite a budget of 
adverse developments, any one of which 
in the past might well have precipitated a 
serious crisis. In addition to the Japanese 
moratorium, we had a German “Black 
Friday” in which the pyramid of inflated 
stock prices suddenly crashed, war in 
China, critical relations in Mexico and 
Nicaragua, a soft coal strike, the rejec- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of Mr. Loree’s southwestern railroads 
merger plan, the Mississippi flood, the 
earlier collapse in cotton prices, the hurri- 
cane last autumn in Florida, and the still 
earlier collapse of the Florida land boom. 
In spite of all these jars, business flour- 
ishes, though somewhat irregularly. 

Obviously, basic factors seem to be mak- 
ing for comparatively prosperous times. 
Scientific banking methods and large credit 
resources, hand-to-mouth buying, with 
low inventories, the policy of adjusting 
production to demand, widely diffused 
buying power through high wages, better 
transportation, and improved managerial 
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skill on the part of the large and efficient 
units of business enterprise, which have 
come increasingly to the fore, are among 
the influences contributing to a prolonged 
era of good times. That is to say, since 
1922 business has been relatively pros- 
perous, subject only to short term down- 
ward swings. 


Australia’s New Capital 


THE DUKE OF YORK went from Eng- 
land to Canberra, the new federal capital 
of Australia, especially to open the first 
session of Parliament there. He did so with 
stately ceremony, yet there is little royal 
dignity, little to suggest the capital of a 
continent, about that large and barren site. 
But Washington itself was once a malarial 
marsh and a mudhole. The Irish traveler 
Isaac Weld reported that General Wash- 
ington, on his way to meet the Congress, 
was Stalled on a bad road, “his carriage 
sinking so deep in the mud that it was 
found necessary to send to a neighboring 
house for ropes and pulleys to extricate it.” 
Both Washington and Canberra began 
with a large idea and small accomplish- 
ment, but the likeness between them goes 
deeper than that. Much that happened in 
Washington 127 years ago, when our 
government was transferred to the city- 
to-be on the Potomac, is happening now 
in Canberra. Civil servants recently trans- 
ferred from Melbourne protest at the 
theaterless, rural village—250 miles from 
Sydney, the nearest large city—in which 
they must live, as American officials pro- 
tested at Washington in 1800. There is a 
similar plan of building a city of tree-lined 
streets around a Capitol. And in settling 
on the present site in New South Wales 
there was the same political manceuvring, 
that preceded the choice of Washington. 
Yet there are differences. The Canberra 
plan, designed by Walter Burley Griffin 
of Chicago, promises to be followed with 
reasonable unanimity among the builders, 
whereas constant friction between Major 
L’Enfant and Major Ellicot, Jefferson and 
Washington, marred the early progress of 
the American capital. Then, too, in retain- 
ing ownership of all land within the city 
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PARLIAMENT BUILDING IN AUSTRALIA’S NEW CAPITAL 


Planned as one of the world’s great cities, Canberra, new capital of the Commonwealth of Australia, 


is rising out of barren wastes, much as did Washington, 


D. C., more than a century ago, when laid out 


on swamp lands. The parliament building will be replaced later with a magnificent permanent structure. 


and most land within the federal district 
of 190 square miles, the Australians can 
control Canberra’s development section by 
section. They can lease what land they 
please, preventing a sprawling away from 
the original plan like that which oc- 
curred in Washington. By the same means 
they can avoid cheap buildings, and fore- 
stall gigantic real estate speculations like 
those of Morris, Greenleaf, Nicholson, and 
the rest. 

There is, however, a greater difference 
than these—the difference between 1800 
and 1927. In that century and a quarter 
civilization has changed more than during 
the preceding eighteen centuries. The 
builders of Canberra live in an age of 
transcontinental railroads, of messages sent 
thousands of miles in a second, of news- 
papers reporting at breakfast in America 
what happened in the antipodes the night 
before. There is no occasion for the sec- 
tional differences common to a day when 
each added thirty miles meant one more 
day of travel for Congressmen, or one more 
day in transit for mail. 

There need be no repetition of the grow- 
ing pains of Washington. Washington is, 
beyond question, a beautiful city, and in 
the main it lives up to the plan of its found- 
ers. But from time to time, notably in 1871 
and tgor, it has been necessary to appoint 
commissions to correct the mistakes of 
haphazard growth. Even now the little 


shops along Pennsylvania Avenue, and the 
ugly buildings slapped together during the 
war, are hardly in accord with the magnifi- 
cent boulevards envisioned by Jefferson 
and Washington. Australia has a marvel- 
ous opportunity to do better. It can build 
a city in which beauty and dignity will 
combine to make it a fitting home for the 
government of a continent that becomes 
increasingly important in the world’s 
affairs. 


The British House 
Divided 


ORTHODOX MARXIANS considered 
England the proper battlefield for the war 
of the classes. It was a strange trick of fate 
that brought Marxian Communists into 
power in agricultural Russia, while they 
had made comparatively little progress in 
highly industrialized England. Neverthe- 
less, there is a distinct struggle between the 
English bourgeoisie and English labor. It 
has been going on with greater or less in- 
tensity ever since Marx published “The 
Communist Manifesto.” 

The war, with its call for common ef- 
fort, served greatly to advance labor’s 
position without a serious clash. With the 
return of peace the more reactionary ele- 
ments in English society determined to 
recover some of the ground lost. When 
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the general strike came, they looked upon 
it as a call to battle. Prime Minister Bald- 
win, however, refused to consider it as 
such and, with the codperation of the more 
moderate leaders on both sides, brought 
the country through that crisis in a most 
statesmanlike manner. 

The reactionaries, 
however, were not to 
be deprived of their 
fight. As the political 
situation developed 
and gave them a 
stronger leverage on 
the government, they 
managed to force that 
government itself to in- 
troduce in Parliament 
a Trade Disputes bill 
designed to limit the 
activities and to curb 
the power of labor. 
The bill forbids a gen- 
eral strike, or a sym- 
pathetic strike if it is 
“designed or calcu- 
lated to coerce the gov- 
ernment, or to intimi- 
date the community, or 
any substantial portion 
of the community.” Picketing is carefully 
circumscribed so that it may not degener- 
ate into terrorism. More significant is the 
provision that all funds levied upon union 
members for political purposes shall be 
separate from other funds, and no funds 
shall be used for political purposes except 
such as may be collected from members 
who have, before the levy, filed a written 
statement indicating their willingness to 
contribute for those purposes. 

It may be argued that everything in the 
bill is perfectly reasonable and should not 
be open to objection by trades unionists 
who are loyal and law-abiding and do not 
wish to force contributions from unwilling 
fellow members. But, whatever may be 
said for the reasonableness of the provis- 
ions of the bill, its political effect is bound 
to be most unfortunate. It is indicative of 
blind obstinacy rather than of political 
acumen on the part of the reactionary 
elements. At a time when the Labor forces 
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Although his career was considered ended 
with the fall of the first Labor Gov- 
Macdonald 
Great Britain’s Labor party. 
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were involved in serious internal disputes, 
with the Clydeside radicals becoming more 
and more restive at working in double- 
harness with the moderate leaders of the 
Labor party, and when the Conservatives 
themselves were enjoying a fairly har- 
monious unity, this 
bill has just reversed 
the positions. The 
whole gamut of Labor 
leaders from Macdon- 
ald to Wheatley have 
joined in a diapason 
of denunciation against 
the bill as precipitat- 
ing class war. Stigma- 
tized as a threat to the 
constitutional liberties 
of Englishmen, it will 
turn many of the liberal- 
minded against the 
party in power. Even 
in the Conservative 
ranks the more mod- 
erate elements will be 
thrown into an attitude 
of opposition against 
the “die-hards” who 
have thus thrown 
down the gage. 

Such hostility has, however, received a 
serious setback in the defense of the bill 
by the Attorney-General, who applies its 
provisions to lockouts by employers as 
well as to strikes by employees. 


America and World 
Politics 


still heads 


IT IS CONTENDED by many Americans 
that this country, with all its power and 
prestige and material wealth, should assist 
in finding a solution for the problem of 
world peace and that the best means of 
assisting is by joining the League of Na- 
tions. Others as firmly insist that we should 
cling to the Washington doctrine of letting 
Europe severely alone as something with 
which we have no concern and which, if it 
wishes to stew in its own juice, must be 
allowed to stew. 

Whether our membership in the League 
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of Nations would be the most effective 
means of relieving the tension in Europe is 
a debatable question. But that this country 
can remain isolated in the world of to-day 
is no whit less absurd a proposition than 
is the one that it should have attempted to 
play a leading rdéle in 
European politics at the 
time Washington wrote 
his farewell address. We 
are to-day as much in 
the center of world poli- 
tics as we then were on 
the periphery. With half 
the gold in the world, 
the most prosperous and 
contented population, 
the greatest material 
power, and a highly 
developed competitive 
industrialism, our fu- 
ture welfare is not only 
linked with the welfare 
of the world at large but 
is vitally dependent 
upon it. We are by vir- 


and position inextric- first and only Labor Government, Mr. 
ihe Thomas remains one of the leaders in the 
ably entangled in world moderate wing of the party. 


politics and the only 
question is whether we are going to take our 
part in directing them or stand with folded 
arms while others weave the net around us. 

Such a question true Americans will an- 
swer in only one way. We shall play our 
part. Whether we shall do it through the 
League of Nations or not is a minor matter. 
The major concern is whether we are 
equipped to play it through the League or 
otherwise. It cannot be done by a national 
gesture, such as the invitation of the Presi- 
dent to the naval powers to discuss further 
naval limitation at Geneva. A commenda- 
ble move in itself, it is quite apparent that 
even if it is successful beyond the hope of 
the author, such a move is of but little 
significance when the tremendous forces 
in conflict are considered. 

America will have an increasing need for 
a diplomatic equipment which shall be 
ible to give effect to her powerand prestige. 
There is room for interesting speculation 
as to what this country might have done to 
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tue of our very power Colonial Secretary in Great Britain's different field and 


avoid the catastrophe of 1914 if it had had 
at that time adequate diplomatic repre- 
sentation. In the great capitals of the world 
we had on August 4, 1914, but one rep- 
resentative who had been at his post as 
long as one year and four months; the 
average tenure of our 
ten representatives was 
a little more than ten 
months, and only one of 
them had ever had any 
previous diplomatic ex- 
perience. Even his was 
many years previous. 
No question is raised 
as to the native ability 
of these ten men. Some 
of them rendered inval- 
uable service in the per- 
formance of the tasks 
that came to them. But 
the point is that the 
tasks had to come to 
them. Noman, whatever 
his native ability, can be 
taken from an entirely 


plunged into the mélée 
of European politics and 
be able in a few months 
to understand what is going on about him. 
When documents come to his desk for 
action he may be able to act intelligently 
upon what is before him, but what of the 
things he might have done if he had known 
where to go and do them? What influence 
might the United States have exerted to 
avert the catastrophe of the Great War 
if it had had trained and seasoned diplo- 
mats at the strategic capitals of the world 
for ten years prior to 1914? The lesson of 
that time should not be lost in a sea of 
rhetorical . reiteration of the principles 
which guided, and very rightly guided, 
Washington and Jefferson in their day. 

We are in better circumstances diplo- 
matically to-day than in 1914. In the nine 
principal capitals of the world our represen- 
tatives have been at their posts for an 
average of three years and nine months. 
Better than that, they have an average 
experience in diplomatic service of nine 
years and eight months. The comparison 
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with the situation in 1914 is reassuring and 
indicates a long step in the right direction 
as regards our representation abroad. 

A question which is beginning to interest 
the country is whether a corresponding 
development is taking place at home, 
whether we have the machinery available 
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in this country for the formulation and 
realization of foreign policies which can 
bring to bear the full weight of America’s 
power to preserve peace in Europe and 
the world. Is the State Department being 
developed as fast as are the responsibilities 
it must bear? 


The Outlook in the Field of Medicine 
By W. McKim Marroott, M. D. 


Dean or Mepicine, WAsHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


ADVANCES in medical science do not 
come as the result of isolated brilliant “ dis- 
coveries,”’ but through a slow process in 
which many workers of necessity take 
part, each contributing some essential 
observation. The notable achievement of 
to-day may be possible only because of the 
controlled scientific observations of a past 
generation. Medical science has as its 
basis chemistry, physics, and biology, and 
consists in the application to the human 
body of the facts established through in- 
vestigation in these sciences. It is in 
this way that the problems of disease are 
solved. Many of these problems are now 
nearing solution and although it is impos- 
sible to predict which pieces of investiga- 
tion now under way will be completed 
in the near future, it is possible to in- 
dicate the general lines of endeavor and 
the nature of the progress which may be 
expected. 

The gross structure of the human body 
is now well understood, but the finer struc- 
ture of the cells and the nature of the life 
processes occurring within them is less 
completely understood. Recent advances 
in our knowledge concerning the nature of 
matter in general and particularly the elec- 
tronic structure of atoms and molecules 
have provided new methods for attacking 
the problem of the nature of the cell, which 
is the basis of the living body. The individ- 
ual cell is now seen as a complete physico- 
chemical system in unstable equilibrium, 
affected by a variety of influences, and 
capable of affecting other cells by means 
of products elaborated within itself and 


carried to distant parts of the body. 
The conditions influencing cellular action 
are becoming known and the products of 
cellular activity are being isolated and 
identified. Perhaps the most spectacular 
result of investigation of this type has 
been the finding that the disease diabetes 
may be controlled by a cellular product 
“insulin.” A number of similar sub- 
stances have been identified and at least 
one has been produced artificially; more 
will undoubtedly be isolated in the near 
future. In these cell regulators, or “hor- 
mones,” we have a most effective means 
of controlling the functions of the body 
almost at will. 

In the study of the living organism we 
are constantly confronted with the influ- 
ence of parasitic cells, or bacteria, whose 
life processes are similar to those of body 
cells and whose activities are at times salu- 
tary and at others detrimental to the host. 
The science of bacteriology is now con- 
cerned more with the life processes of 
bacteria and the nature of the struggle be- 
tween parasite and host than with the 
description of new micro-organisms. Cer- 
tainly most of the bacteria capable of pro- 
ducing disease have been identified and 
described; an occasional new germ may be 
discovered and doubtless important ob- 
servations will be made concerning the 
nature of the so-called “filtrable viruses,” 
living matter acting like bacteria but far 
smaller in size. 

The more significant advances, however, 
will be made in additions to our knowledge 
of the mode of action of bacteria and the 
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effective means of defense against these 
invaders. Bacteria bring about their ef- 
fects through the elaboration of poisonous 
substances known as “‘toxins.’’ Body cells, 
on the other hand, produce “antibodies”’ 
capable of rendering inert the bacterial 
toxins and of destroying invading bacteria. 
It is the goal of chemistry and of bacteriol- 
ogy to determine the precise nature of 
toxins and antibodies and to produce in 
the laboratory means of defense against 
bacteria which will supplement the activity 
of the body cells. 

Through a study of the products of 
bacterial growth and the reaction of body 
cells there will be evolved methods for the 
prevention and cure of the various in- 
fectious diseases which may prove as 
effective as those now used against diph- 
theria. Practically every bacterial disease 
from scarlet fever and pneumonia to the 
ordinary “cold in the head,” is now being 
attacked and each year will see the 
development of some new means of de- 
fense against the invading army of bacteria. 

The newer knowledge which has been 
obtained regarding the nature of cells is 
leading us nearer to the solution of the 
problem of cancer, for cancer is merely dis- 
ordered cell growth. There is probably no 
single cause of cancer. Numerous factors 
may disturb the equilibrium of cells and 
start them on a career of uncontrolled 
activity—chemical and physical agents, 
bacteria, improper nutrition—any or all 
of these may be factors. A cure for can- 
cer will be found in methods of reéstablish- 
ing normal cell equilibrium and efforts 
in that direction are now under way. 

Surgery as a mechanical art has reached 
a high degree of perfection. Every part 
of the body, including even the brain and 
interior of the heart, has been successfully 
attacked. Various structures and even 
whole organs have been transplanted. 
Minor technical improvements in surgery 
will be made, but the most important de- 
velopments will be in the prevention of 
conditions making surgery necessary. 
Methods for the control of bacterial 
infections and the development of an 
effective treatment for cancer would dimin- 
ish by at least one half the number of 
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necessary major surgical operations. The 
problem of wound healing is now claiming 
the attention of surgeons and it seems 
likely that as a result of investigations 
now in progress means will be found for 
speeding up the processes of repair in the 
body. Broken bones will be made to heal 
more rapidly and the period of disability 
following injury or surgical operations will 
be correspondingly shortened. 

Great advances have been made in the 
field of obstetrics, but the bearing of chil- 
dren should still be classed among the 
dangerous occupations. Much work re- 
mains to be done concerning the relation 
of the unborn baby to the health of the 
mother and the influence of the mother’s 
condition on the development and health 
of the infant. Childbirth is not as yet a 
painless process and deforming injuries to 
the baby occurring at the time of birth are 
all too frequent. Happily, means for the 
solution of some of these difficulties are 
already at our disposal and others are in 
process of development. 

Rapid advances in the field of mental 
and nervous diseases are being made as a 
result of increased knowledge concerning 
the nature and activities of nerve cells. 
We may perhaps look forward to the estab- 
lishment of a physical basis of insanity and 
a chemical basis for the influence of the 
mind on bodily functions. 

The most important practical applica- 
tions of the development of medical science 
lie in the field of preventive medicine and 
public health. Epidemics are no longer 
considered visitations of an avenging prov- 
idence, but as preventable accidents. 
The physician of the future will spend 
more time in teaching his clients how to 
keep well than in treating those few who 
succumb to injury and to bacterial in- 
fection. 

The veil of secrecy which has shrouded 
medicine in the past is being rent apart. 
Education in health is assuming an impor- 
tance as great as that of the traditional 
“three R’s,” and as a result the future 
will possess the blessings of health, happi- 
ness, and increased efficiency for thou- 
sands who would otherwise succumb to 
preventable diseases. 








Havoc Beyond the Levees 


Our Greatest Domestic Disaster Since the Crvil War 


WILL IRWIN 


Mr. Irwin’s article entitled “The City That Was” remains the best-known of the 
stories on the San Francisco earthquake and, therefore, it was fitting that he should 
visit the devastated regions of the Mississippi delta to describe the greatest domestic 
disaster in these United ‘States since the Civil War. In this article he pictures the ca- 
tastrophe caused by the sweeping river which suddenly became an ocean—the misery 
of man and animal, the destruction of property, and the herculean efforts of relief. 
In the second article, to appear next month, he will discuss the methods of preventing 


a similar disaster in the future. 


IT IS like a god, our Father of Waters; 
one who saw the last and climacteric 
stages of its wrathful outburst in 1927 
understands why the ancients worshipped 
the Nile. In normal times, it strews benevo- 
lence. Its wide though interrupted flow af- 
fords water transportation to its valley 
and is the reason for the string of towns 
thrusting their wharves perilously athwart 
its levees. Across the inert clays of the wide 
bottom lands, its gentle overflows have 
laid zon after zon a stratum of black, fe- 
cund loam. If we let him, the god would do 
more for us than that. Every year we make 
him scour into the Gulf of Mexico enough 
silt to fertilize millions of acres. 

But god-like, he is terrible, divinely 
irresistible, in his wrath. There comes the 
day of wrath, as in 1927. Before his im- 
measurable torrent, the great works of 
man go down like the play-houses of chil- 
dren in the sand. No manifestation of 
nature that I have ever seen—not even a 
midwinter gale on the North Atlantic— 
has ever given me such a feeling of un- 
trammeled power. Dikes on whose con- 
struction and maintenance men have 
worked by thousands for half a century 
snap like match-stems; on the landscape 
below drops a torrent that uproots vener- 
able trees and crumples houses as though 
by the squeeze of a gigantic palm. Then, 
his first anger satisfied, the god settles into 
a mood less violent but just as sinister and 
deadly. A mile or two an hour, his flood 


advances over towns, farms, highways, 
railroads—all the impudent and puny 
work of man. It has the deliberate cruelty 
of a snake charming, strangling, and swal- 
lowing a bird. 

At first there is only a film of bright 
water over the fields. An hour or so more 
and saffron waves ripple at your door- 
step. Next morning, to a mathematical 
certainty, the surface will be lapping 
against your second-story windows 01 
perhaps flowing above the ridge-pole o' 
your roof. Nothing can stop the process; it 
is as inevitable as time. And you find even 
the hard-headed engineers, who have 
worked all their lives to solve the hydraul- 
ics of the Mississippi, speaking of the great 
river as an entity. “Perhaps,” said one of 
them, when news came of the great crev- 
asse at Big Bend, “he has made up his 
mind to change his course.”’ The tone was 
that of the Hopi who, seeing the lightning 
flash across the desert, prays the Thunder- 
god to have mercy. 

Always in the brief period of our historic 
records, the river has risen with the spring 
freshets from its innumerable tributaries, 
great and small. Now and again it had an 
exceptional rise, where some of the works 
we have built to control it broke down ut- 
terly and loosed the flood over a few 
counties. But in 1927, the unexpected 
happened. Not even the most pessimistic 
student of the Mississippi had ever 


__ dreamed that the great Interior Valley 
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FLOOD REFUGEES BOUND FOR VICKSBURG 


A bargeload of six hundred residents of Murphy, Mississippi, made homeless by the flood, being towed to 
the refugee camp at Vicksburg, Mississippi. 


could generate such a volume of water. 
Yet in the zons when nature was preparing 
this region for a habitation of man, it 
must have happened before. I shall discuss 
this point in a subsequent article dealing 
with the Mississippi problem and its pro- 
posed solutions. Now I shall record only 
the probability that modern conditions— 
deforesting, turning sod into plowed land 
—hbore very little responsibility for the 
calamity. 

The river engineers, watching the Miss- 
issippi as a physician watches a patient, 
last November saw signs of a “wet year” 
and rushed work on certain levees which 
might make trouble in high water. By 
January, the pessimists among them 
prophesied a flood year, perhaps as bad 
as 1912 or 1922. They had, however, less 
cause to worry than ever before. In the 
past five years, they had put into effect 
a system of raised and standardized lev- 
ees capable of handling with relative cer- 
tainty any known Mississippi flood. But 
the sinister combination of weather con- 
tinued. The swollen Missouri joined the 
Mississippi at St. Louis; below that city 
started the Great Crest—and trouble. 
Overloaded levees gave way, precipitating 
a waterfall on towns and farm-districts 


physically unprepared for such calamity. 
But the loss of human life was infinites- 
imally small in proportion to the magni- 
tude of the disaster. Probably, when 
searchers of the ruins have dragged the 
last corpse from some remote farmhouse, it 
will amount to no more than three hun- 
dred souls. But farm animals perished by 
thousands and tens of thousands. 

Now, the southern tributaries were 
breaking through their levees—a spotted 
series of floods all over the basin. The ex- 
perts, making a jury calculation of water- 
levels and the weather, saw that all things 
were working together for evil; that this 
flood, compared to any previous rise, was 
as a hurricane to a breeze. The engineers 
buckled to the desperate job of bolstering 
their inadequate barriers; and to that 
end they mobilized an army greater than 
we have put to any common task since 
the World War. For two months, they 
fought with all the intensity of real war. 

But the Force Primeval drove on, al- 
most unchecked. It took toll of southern 
Illinois, southern Missouri, Kentucky,and 
Tennessee. Where in the state of Arkansas 
the bottom-lands widen out, it collabor- 
ated with its fickle tributaries the Arkan- 
sas and the White to overflow more than 
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a quarter of the state. It broke across the 
fecund Yazoo Delta of Mississippi and 
lapped against the battle-scarred heights 
of Vicksburg. With “majestic instancy,” it 
advanced on flat Louisiana. When it had 
taken the backflow of the Red, the crest 
came to its height, threatening that long 
stretch of one hundred and fifty miles 
where the channel turns southeastward 
and passes New Orleans. 
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dated an area as great as Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, and driven forth per- 
haps seven hundred thousand refugees. 

To describe this disaster were as im- 
possible as to describe the World War. 
But from isolated firing-trenches, mere 
pinpricks on the Great Line, an observer 
might at least catch the atmosphere of the 
thing. Here are similar glimpses of the 
Mississippi disaster. 

















IN THE PATH OF A LEVEE BREAK 


A few moments after this photograph was taken, the surging waters pouring through a rapidly widening 
crevasse at Bordelonville, Louisiana, had shattered the Acadian home and swept it away—an incident 


in the flooding of Louisiana’s rich “sugar bowl.” 


The metropolis of the Gulf, lying under 
levees, found it necessary to blow the Poy- 
dras Dike and inundate a vast region in 
order to relieve the mere preliminary pres- 
sure; and stood ready, dynamite in hand, 
to make still more crevasses, impose sac- 
rifice on still more farms and small towns. 
But the Cemetery Ridge of this Gettys- 
burg was that corner where the river takes 
its turn. This time, the defenders lost. 
Irresistibly the river broke through the 
levees and reserve levees of its western 
bank. Down the Atchafalaya basin it 
rolled to the Gulf, unhoming one hundred 
and fifty thousand more inhabitants, but 
relieving New Orleans. The flood started 
its work of devastation in early April; its 
last crests will not spill into the Gulf until 
mid-July. Meanwhile, it will have inun- 





The new lake beyond Mansura, north 
of the Acadian country in Louisiana. We 
have pushed off from a high bank of the 
uplands where carpenters have thrown 
together a temporary wharf. This, as our 
coast guard lifeboat drives through the 
calm orange-yellow surface with touches of 
violet in its shallows, lies behind us. It 
is a place of uncertainty and of weeping, 
this wharf; one is glad to leave it behind. 

To right lounged the Negroes in numb 
and apprehensive misery. All that morn- 
ing, life guards and town volunteers had 
been taking them down from roofs and 
trees. Mostly they carried no impedimenta 
except bundles wrapped in sheets and 
towels, and crates of protesting chickens. 
On the other side stood the white Acadi- 
ans, usually with faces as blank and ex- 
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pressionless as those of the refugees one 
saw drifting before the advances of the 
war; though now and then a family, on 
reaching dry land, put their arms round 
each other and wept hysterically. A Red 
Cross major with his clerk moved with 
sober efficiency from group to group, 
assigning and listing; and on the bank 
above a line of automobiles a quarter 
of a mile long waited to carry these ref- 
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Round what seemed an island—but it 
was the tops of cypress trees, trailing moss. 
For a half a mile or so beside our course, 
ran a row of telegraph poles. Presently, 
the wires trailed on the surface of the yel- 
low waters; then they disappeared. Fi- 
nally, the very tips of the poles were gone, 
to reappear off toward the horizon. 
“There’s a railroad down below,” volun- 
teered the skipper of the lifeboat. 











A CROWDED LEVEE AT GREENVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 


The problems of the Red Cross are not limited to human beings. Thousands of head of livestock, driven 
by their owners or under their own sense of danger fleeing from the flood, have sought refuge on the 
levees, which would afford scant pasturage. 


ugees to the camp of army tents on the 
highlands. 

Strange craft—smart Atlantic Coast 
lifeboats, skiffs just thrown together by 
village carpenters, or mere rafts propelled 
by outboard motors—crept from three 
quarters of the horizon. Passengers crowd- 
ed them to capacity; the young girls were 
in gay mail-order dresses and hats which 
contrasted oddly with their blank or dis- 
tressed faces. There was no room in the 
boats for baggage, except the family pets 
and perhaps a little necessary bedding; 
sensibly, Acadia was wearing into exile its 
Sunday clothes. Round what seemed an 
island came a boat larger and slower than 
the others. Its single deck was fenced with 
rough rails, over which appeared the heads 
of stolid farm-horses, 


Houses presently, and barns—only the 
roofs appearing. Now a tiny settlement. 
Its nucleus stood on high ground: the vil- 
lage church and half a dozen houses. 
These rose clear above water, making a 
picturesque group like an Italian hill- 
town in miniature. The next tier of houses 
stood submerged to the second-story win- 
dows; the roofs of the outskirts were 
shadows under the water. Only that morn- 
ing, whites and Negroes from the sub- 
merged farms had packed the little space 
of dry land about the church. The mos- 
quito fleet had now cleared it and carried 
the refugees to Mansura. They stood in 
no danger, there in the hill-town, for these 
waters could rise no higher. But they must 
be sheltered and fed. That day, the fleet 
in this area was to clear some six thousand 
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FLOOD REFUGEES ABOARD BARGES EN ROUTE FOR VICKSBURG — 
The homes of more than 700,000 people have been flooded and 600,000 of these people have been made 
destitute by the Mississippi flood, the greatest peace-time disaster in the history of the United States, 
says Secretary Hoover, who at the request of President Coolidge assumed the gigantic task of directing 
the work of flood relief. His estimate of $16,000,000 for Red Cross relief work includes provisions for re- 


people from such knolls or from the tops 
of unbroken levees. As we chugged on, a 
hydroplane sailed low across the treetops, 
waved us a greeting as it passed and 
landed by the impromptu wharf. This 
scout of the air had doubtless sighted anew 
group of refugees at some remote point 
and was bringing in a call for boats. 

This lake—backwater from breaks in 
the Mississippi and the Red—stretched 
twenty miles northeastward; whenever 
we could get a vista through the clusters 
of tree-tops, its edge was the horizon. But 
to southwestward its boundary appeared 
to be a line of boards, along which we 
were shaping our course. This was the re- 
enforced top of a reserve levee, designed 
to guard a deep and wide valley of farms, 
plantations, towns, cotton-gins, and sugar- 
mills from inundation through a break of 
the greater levees. It held, and yet it had 
failed of its purpose. We knew that before 
we started. Checked in front, the enemy 
had crumpled up the flank. That morning 
the great Bayou des Glaises levee to north- 
east had given way, pouring the Missis- 
sippi down the head of the valley. Now 


and again, we ventured close to that line 
of stout planks and peered across. The 
scene had the unreality of a mirage, 
dream. For though we sailed on water, 
we were looking down on the valley. ‘To 
north, the gap of the Bayou des Glaises 
crevasse seemed as normal and regular 
as the opening of the breakwater before 
a little harbor; and beyond that to the 
horizon stretched water like burnished 
copper. 

But down the valley and parallel to 
our course rushed the headwaters of a tor- 
rent which was to run, before it finished, 
a hundred miles to the Gulf. It was beat- 
ing now against pretty Moreauville with 
its sugar-mill, its two streets of comfort- 
able, gardened houses, its avenues of high 
trees, its fringe of Negroes’ huts. Picket 
fences, torn up by the posts, lay crumpled 
against piazzas; rustic benches were 
jammed, eaves-high, against outhouses. 
The torrent was storming the second- 
story windows. Its rush or the accidents 
of débris had pushed in many of the panes; 
inside the houses, hydraulics were having 
their way. Some of the frail cabins were 
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— BEING TOWED BY THE RED CROSS RESCUE STEAMBOAT “TOLLINGER” 





turning the victims to their homes as the flood subsides, and for supplying them with seed, temporary 
shelter, animals and implements, clothing, and food for one month, after which credit agencies must be 
strengthened to carry on the work by loaning from eight to ten millions, which will be used by the in- 
habitants of the valley to recover their former economic position. 


twisting and floating, derelicts on the tide. 
The railroad station stood on a rise. The 
torrent was reaching for it angrily, had 
already submerged the platform and 
whirled into the doors of box cars on the 
siding. A stray cow, jammed against the 
platform, was bellowing desperately. Over- 
head, myriad birds darted and soared and 
screamed in alarm for their nests. There 
were glimpses, too, of chickens roosting and 
fluttering among the branches of the trees. 
Two miles wide ran this torrent, and its 
level rose constantly as we watched. 

Then our levee—the useless protection 
to the flank of this valley—itself broke. 
Until yesterday, a thousand men had 
fought to hold it, but when the Bayou 
des Glaises works gave way, this fight be- 
came useless and the engineer in charge 
withdrew his tired forces to more promis- 
ing sectors of the battlefield. At the time, 
I described that break for a newspaper; 
here I shall give only flashes. 

An exclamation from the skipper, and I 
looked toward the monotonous strip of 
planking two hundred yards away. Part 
of it wasn’t there any more. The driver of 





our motor-engine threw his throttle wide 
open. I perceived what he was doing; the 
calm water to our right was head of a 
Niagara. Farther down, men stood on 
the levee-top, waving arms and shovels 
frantically. We drew toward them. As 
our driver shut off his engine, I could hear 
the roar of a torrent. Then came a slight 
but touching episode. 

Along the top of the levee proper, be- 
hind the boards, moved at a fast, nervous 
walk a herd of barnyard animals. There 
were three cows, one trailed by a calf not 
more than two days old, a great sow, and 
a white mare with her spindly colt. She, 
most highly organized of these beasts, 
was all a-tremble; and she was nuzzling her 
infant ahead of her. As we landed, they 
crowded round our boat, stared at us with 
mute, appealing eyes. They were asking 
to be rescued! “They know the world’s 
gone blooey,” observed the skipper as he 
tied up. “Hell of a lot more sense than 
some folks in these parts!’’ Fortunately, 
an empty cattle-boat was following us. 
It saw the new disaster and put alongside 
the levee. Three minutes later, I looked 
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back to see these perturbed beasts moving 
aboard with the sober regularity of Noah’s 
animals in an old-fashioned print. 

We leaped ashore and ran to the edges 
of the break. Here, tucked under our 
levee, lay a hamlet, suburb of Bordelon- 
ville. The barrier had snapped just above 
the most pretentious house—some one’s 
country residence. Already, though the 
break was not ten minutes old, this build- 
ing was twisted from its foundations, was 
crumpling into an amorphic mass of tim- 
bers and boards. Even as we watched, the 
boiling surface of the cataract rose from its 
second-story windows to its eaves. Beneath 
the levee ran a row of humbler houses with 
neat, gardened front yardsand picket fences. 
Between us and this row boiled the rapids 
of the Colorado. Some one had shut in one 
of these empalements a cow and calf. The 
calf was swimming before we left, and as 
we pushed off, we heard the last bellows 
of the cow fade into gurgles. In the next 
yard, a black cow had retreated into a 
shed, where she stood on a pile of manure 
in the attitude of a weary Spanish ring- 
bull awaiting the matador’s thrust. She 
had run to shelter by instinct, poor stupid 
thing. She would last no longer than it 
took the torrent to reach the eaves of the 
shed. 

The rapids from the break beside us 
boiled for a half-mile across farms and 
houses. Then, with a tremendous tossing 
of foam, they met the torrent running 
down the valley from the Bayou des 
Glaises break. Voices yelling “get back!” 
—and a cracking of boards. Dirty springs 
were spurting at our feet. We ran to our 
boat as the stretch of levee on which we 
had been standing became a whirlpool of 
falling water, uphurled clods, tossing 
planks. 

This hamlet had been tempting fate. 
Even after the Bayou des Glaises levee 
broke, its Acadian inhabitants doubted 
whether its spill would rise high enough 
to reach their homes and, in spite of warn- 
ings from engineers, state authorities, and 
relief workers, they had a pathetic faith 
in that side-levee. Only when the first, 
tell-tale “blisters” began to spot the sod 
above them, did they get out the women 
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and children. These, not half an hour 
before, had run down the levee waving 
towels and sheets, until they flagged an 
empty lifeboat. Another lifeboat, follow- 
ing us in, took off the men just as the 
stretch to which we had moored began to 
bulge and crack. 


Melville, two days later. This, with its 
outskirts, is a little city of perhaps two 
thousand people. It lies under a high levee 
of the swollen Atchafalaya in the heart of 
the Acadian country. The water from the 
Big Bend break might come down this 
valley eventually; but it could not arrive 
for some days. A few inhabitants had de- 
parted. As for the great embankment sep- 
arating them from the Atchafalaya, that 
was a thing as solid and permanent as 
Mount Massive. The engineers knew bet- 
ter. One of them—he has worked twenty 
years on the Atchafalaya—sent a general 
alarm along the river: “These levees may 
break anywhere and at any time,” he said. 
That night, two inhabitants of a town be- 
low Melville caught him and beat him 
within an inch of his life for slandering 
the district! 

The levee above the poorer quarter of 
Melville blew out at five o’clock in the 
morning. Captain Cochrane, of the tug 
Leo, plying his task of keeping driftwood 
from the piers of the long railroad bridge, 
tied down his whistle. The sexton ran in 
his nightshirt and rang a tocsin on the 
church bell. Firemen clanged the firebell. 
National Guard sentries on the bridge 
pumped their rifles into the air. The in- 
habitants as they woke, shouted with the 
sentries: “Crevasse! crevasse!”’ 

The Negros’ huts, which lay just below 
the break, floated like matchboxes until 
a small grove of trees stopped and held 
them. As soon as the torrent modified its 
first rush, boats put forth and got the in- 
mates safely ashore to that high levee 
where the railroad crosses the river. The 
railway embankment, running at right 
angles to the levees, protected for a time 
Main Street and the better quarter. But 
it was pierced by a culvert; at once the tor- 
rent began widening this into a minor crev- 
asse. However, the railroad embankment 
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A PORTION OF ARKANSAS CITY FROM THE AIR 


Delivered to the turbulent Mississippi by a huge crevasse above the city, this metropolis suffered heavy 
losses, the depth of the flood over most of the city exceeding fifteen feet. The streets may be traced by 
the tops of telephone poles. Many of the houses visible are drifting in the slowly swirling current. Ref- 
ugees are encamped on the levee waiting to be taken to places of safety. 


did serve one purpose: it let the water 
gently, not torrentially, into the main town. 

Six hours later, the sentries let me 
cross the railroad bridge—a thirty-mile 
current was lapping at the rails—and 
reach the intact levee above Melville’s 
Main Street. This, since the great break 
had relieved the strain, was now safe ref- 
uge. Along it for a quarter of a mile 
squatted all feminine Melville, barricaded 
between sewing-machines, beds, mattres- 
ses, chairs, washtubs, pans, kettles, phono- 
graphs, radio sets, and bird-cages—all the 
objects of warpable wood and corrodible 
metal which they had been able to rescue 
before the water ran waist-high. The men 
were still in the houses, struggling as best 
they could to get the rest of their be- 
longings to the second floor or the attic. 

The water on Main Street ran now just 
over the tops of three automobiles which 


had stood parked for the night when dis- 
aster struck. As I watched, a flatboat 
moored itself before Bond’s Hotel, and 
two men slid down the piazza pillars. They 
were young Henry Bond and the bellboy, 
who by now had stowed every portable 
and perishable object in the attic. Henry 
Bond, Sr., with Mayor La Fleur, stood 
on the railway embankment assisting the 
National Guardsmen in entraining refu- 
gees. As fast as they loaded a string of box 
cars, an engine pulled this emergency train 
gingerly across to the other bank. There, 
automobiles commandeered from a region 
still dry and safe—alas, that too is gone 
now—ran the refugees to the camps on 
high ground. 

Other boats, flying the Red Cross flag, 
plied the side streets, threading between 
these reefs which were the submerged. au- 
tomobiles. Now and again they stopped 
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and took a man down from a second-story 
window. This little fleet came from high- 
and-dry Opelousas, twenty miles away, 
where three days earlier Secretary Hoover 
had established a refugee camp. At news 
of the disaster they had started across the 
shallow advance-waters of the Big Bend 
break on the main river and of this At- 
chafalaya break. A man in the bows had 
to make constant soundings with a pole, 
lest they strike a reef in the form of a fence! 
But there they were, at the end of their 
singular voyage, on the job and in time! 


There is the thing in a nutshell. Let the 
glimpse of the country beyond Mansura 
stand for fifteen thousand square miles of 
farms and plantations; let Melville repre- 
sent a thousand towns strung between 
Cairo on the north and Morgan City on 
the south; and the imagination can per- 
haps grasp this disaster in all its extent, 
its occasional fury, and its constant 
deadly certainty. 

Those army engineers who had experi- 
ences overseas remarked on the odd re- 
semblance of the inundated countryside 
to the rear areas of war. Fringing the front 
line were the endangered levees; as you 
approached them from the rear, a thou- 
sand men, in uniform blue overalls, seemed 
to be throwing up reserve trenches. Be- 
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hind that, the roads streamed with blank- 
faced refugees, with herds of migrating 
cattle and horses. At crossroads, sentries 
snapped their pieces across their chests 
and asked you for your papers. In the 
highland towns, the open fields blossomed 
yellow with encampments of army tents, 
and officials with Red Cross brassards or 
nurses in floating veils passed and re- 
passed in furiously driven open cars. 
Airplanes buzzed overhead; you missed 
only the line of puff-balis breaking out 
before their noses. 

Meantime, in districts over which the 
enemy must soon advance, life seemed to 
go on about as usual. Negroes played the 
banjo at the doors of their huts; long lines 
of men, bossed by a mounted overseer, 
hoed in the canefields; small cars parked in 
solid rows before the country stores; girls 
in gay colors refreshed themselves at the 
soda fountains. And that, too, except for 
the American touches, was very like the 
war! 

Some one will, I hope, tell the story of 
the Front Line; the great obscure battle 
of the engineers to hold the tottering lev- 
ees. I saw that desperate engagement only 
in mystifying snatches. So complicated is 
the levee system that the outsider, be- 
holding it for the first time, finds it as 
incomprehensible as his initial venture 








CAMP LOUISIANA, 


Many thousands, now in the tented cities established by the Red Cross, were able to save only a few of 
their personal belongings. As their homes are ruined or swept away, the problem of their future is great. 


NEGRO REFUGEE CAMP 


AT VICKSBURG 
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CLAIMED BY THE 


MIGHTY FATHER OF WATERS 


Thousands of acres of carefully tended truck farms with good roads and pleasant homes were to be seen 
but a few days before the taking of this photograph. This influx of flood waters followed the blasting of the 
Poydras levee to relieve the threatening flood pressure at New Orleans, twelve miles above. 


into real war. Public record of this heroic 
struggle must wait until the engineers who 
led it can catch up with their sleep and 
themselves piece the story together. I 
sing here the S. O. S., the magnificent 
organization for saving life and ameliorat- 
ing misery which followed the flood from 
the Yazoo Delta to the Gulf. 

The disaster found the northern states 
unprepared. They expected, indeed, a wet 
year and some overflow, but nothing like 
what happened. Loca! authorities or- 
ganized to meet the emergency; the Red 
Cross took instant notice, and roused to 
action its chapters. They were short on 
tents, short on motor boats, short on all 
the material necessary to meet a crisis so 
unprecedented. Cataracts dropped on 
houses below the levees, drowning the in- 
mates. Lifeboats, caught in the torrent of 
a new crevasse, collapsed. When the situa- 
tion grew acute, President Coolidge sent 
Secretary Hoover on a journey of inspec- 
tion. He brought back to Washington a 
report which must have sounded alarmist 
at the time. Then, he returned to the 
Mississippi valley with full power to mob- 
ilize the forces of the Army, the Navy, and 
the Red Cross—just as the break at Stop’s 
Landing signalled the unprecedented size 
and power of this flood. 


At once, Secretary Hoover stitched to- 
gether one of those rapid organizations 
at which he is so adept—sound yet fluid, 
economical yet supremely efficient. He 
mobilized a fleet, ranging from Mississippi 
passenger steamers for use as mother- 
boats, down through rum-chasers and 
submarine-chasers to lifeboats and con- 
verted rafts. He hurried from the Jersey 
Coast three trainloads of life-savers with 
their unsinkable craft. He gathered sixty 
Army and Navy planes. He had command, 
before the flood broke the Big Bend, of 
eight hundred miscellaneous vessels. The 
Red Cross called in its officers from their 
regular jobs at the military posts, set 
them to building and codrdinating refugee 
camps. The Governors and flood directors 
of the states, the local Red Cross Chapters, 
and the militia fitted into this machine 
as a hand fits inside a glove. 

Abreast the forewaters of each separate 
flood skimmed the hydroplanes, spying 
out the land, reporting back to the boats 
the knots of refugees they had sighted on 
knolls or unbroken levees or mounds. The 
fleet followed along the crest, establishing a 
headquarters in this bayou or that new 
lake, from which its units operated as the 
calls came. It was as curious a jumble of 
craft as the world has ever seen. The 
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personnel, too, represented every shade 
of working uniform known to the service 
—naval officers in white duck uniform, 
marines in olive brown, militia generals in 
khaki, army aviators in leather, coast 
guards in blue. And always fringing the 
fleet rode the shallow skiffs of the civilian 
bayou-men. 

The fleet had many adventures. The 
life guards took the dangerous brunt of 
the work, shooting in self-righting lifeboats 
the torrents from new crevasses in a 
pinch, sending out a swimmer at the end of 
a line to save life from the eaves of a float- 
ing, tossing house. One lifeboat was over- 
turned by a twelve-foot alligator, and 
another totally wrecked in shallow water 
by a collision with a Ford car. Interviewed, 
the coast guardsmen admitted that they 
liked the job. It was easier than rescuing a 
crew from the Jersey reefs in zero weather, 
and just about as exciting! 

Ahead of disaster went the Red Cross 
men, organizing camps in the highland 
towns. For their material, and especially 
for tents, they denuded the United States 
Army and the Militia. One general, it is 
reported, made mild objection, saying that 
if his forces were mobilized he didn’t 
know what he should do. The Red Cross 
man to whom he was talking over the 
telephone responded that he could guaran- 
tee to keep the United States out of war 
for another month. With the local authori- 
ties codperating, the Red Cross threw up 
two encampments—one for whites and one 
for Negroes—drained and sanitated ac- 
cording to the best military practice. 
Always in command were a Red Cross 
officer and a woman Red Cross worker, 
skilled in dealing with disaster. Under 
them served the élite of both colors. 
Graduates of such institutions as Tuskegee 
and the University of the South worked in 
the Negro camps to keep order, foresee 
illness, attend to a thousand and one de- 
tails which would keep their people well 
and contented. I saw the refugees coming 
into a dozen camps. Almost always there 
stood at the door a cook ladling out hot 
coffee. This, perhaps, was by way of pre- 
paring these people for a slightly disagree- 
able experience to follow. 
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For, as the roster of the unhoused grew 
from one hundred thousand to three hun- 
dred thousand and then to nearly seven 
hundred thousand, came the danger of 
smallpox—always existent in these flat, 
remote lands—and of typhoid fever. Fore- 
seeing this, the Red Cross mobilized doc- 
tors and material, prepared to vaccinate 
and inoculate every refugee in the camps. 
This work involved much moral suasion 
and occasionally a show of force on the 
part of the militia. 

Once, when a Red Cross surgeon in- 
oculated an ignorant and protesting fam- 
ily, a little boy of eight fainted—as did 
many a six-footer in the camps during the 
war. Instantly the father whipped out a 
revolver, poked it against the surgeon’s 
chest. “Ef that boy dies, you die!” he 
said. There followed a tense minute before 
the boy moved under the ministrations of 
the nurse! Smallpox and typhoid are 
scotched snakes; but the chances are that 
malaria, which the Rockefeller people 
were stamping out from the Mississippi 
basin, will cause much trouble in the next 
two years. For all that time there will 
lie over this country foul, stagnant ponds, 
breeding-ground for the virulent malaria 
mosquitoes. 

Human life first, animals second—such 
were the general orders. Perhaps the or- 
ganization was lucky; but fortune always 
favors the efficient. At any rate, between 
that period in mid-April when Hoover as- 
sumed command and May 3oth, when I 
write this, the flood has taken only six 
lives. Always, when a new town sustained 
the cataract from a broken levee, there 
were rumors varying from wild guesses to 
reports which the newspapers took seri- 
ously. But usually a check-up revealed the 
missing, safe, and well, at some remote 
camp. 

Airplanes, automobiles, local telephone 
exchanges, radio, outboard motors, a 
dozen recent mechanical servants of man, 
all contributed to this happy end. Heaven 
was kind to the Mississippi basin in that 
it stayed this greatest flood until these 
inventions became common property. 
Had the rise of 1912, for example, reached 
this record height, there must have fol- 
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lowed a disaster to life which would have 
staggered humanity. The outboard motor 
alone deserves a Carnegie medal. And the 
telephone girls who sat at their posts, 
strewing warnings until the water drowned 
out their instruments, are heroines all. 
Also, in 1912 the Red Cross had a mere 
ten thousand members who ‘did little in 
public emergencies but gather funds. It 
has now in every considerable town an or- 
ganization with some training in meeting 
disaster—the fresh experience of a great 
war, the further experience of nearly a 
hundred minor disasters a year. Finally, 
in 1912, we could not have commanded 
the talents and the unique training of a 
Hoover. 

General headquarters of this relief army 
was an office car wherein Secretary 
Hoover, acting Red Cross Director Fieser, 
and their chiefs of staffs lived and worked. 
As the weeks passed, it came to resemble a 
caboose. It had been dragged over sunken 
tracks until the sixty-inch limit of sub- 
mergence threatened the fire-box of the 
locomotive; hitched on behind freight 
trains; run behind tottering levees; and 
drenched with fourteen-inch rains. Always 
when a new crisis arrived, the railroads 
dragged it to some impermanent rail- 
head, where Hoover and Fieser went for- 
ward by motor boat or by hand-car over 
shaking bridges. Thence, they sped the 
headquarters car to the site of the camp 
which would harbor refugees from this 
new segment of disaster. Two or three 
times I saw Hoover enter a town which 
expected a rush of water or of refugees, 
burned with zeal to do something, and did 
not know exactly how to proceed. A few 
quiet words of order and advice from the 
ever-serene Hoover, and things began to 
move. Somehow, it was like seeing a mas- 
ter play billiards: you may not know 
much about the game, but you recognize 
supreme skill. 


Concerning the damage to property, no 
one can as yet speak with certainty. The 
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habitations of seven hundred thousand 
people went under water. What is the per- 
centage of damage to a house, a store, or an 
office-building which has lain submerged 
for six weeks? At least the wooden furni- 
ture is ruined, as, probably, is most of the 
stock in the stores and warehouses. Agri- 
cultural machinery, as distinguished from 
tools, has become scrap iron. Every road, 
except a few cement highways, has ceased 
to exist as a road; the same thing applies 
generally to the culverts and bridges. The 
innumerable railroad lines crossing or 
paralleling the river have lost heavily. 
Sometimes the roadbed may be restored 
by patching; sometimes the situation will 
call for rebuilding. An official of one rail- 
road, by no means the most important, 
estimates loss on his own line at ten million 
dollars. 

There are no important manufacturing 
centers in this area; but the waters ran 
over hundreds and perhaps thousands of 
cotton-gins, sugar-mills, and creameries, 
ruining their machinery. The seed and all 
other expenses of the season’s planting 
are a total loss. The farmers will, however, 
get a comparatively small crop. Already, in 
certain upper areas where the water has 
drained off, they are planting by the proc- 
ess of pressing seed into the muck with 
their feet. Add this all up, and the total 
may not reach the damage of the San 
Francisco disaster in 1906. 

However, another factor establishes 
this with certainty as the most expensive 
domestic disaster since the Civil War. The 
system of river protection has proved 
dangerously inadequate. Not only must 
we repair, before the next spring rise, 
hundreds of crevasses in the levees; but 
the Mississippi Basin and the Federal 
Government must eventually scrap the 
whole system and begin anew. Until we 
choose between our counselors, until we 
set the experts to figuring, we cannot 
estimate even approximately the cost of 
this operation. But it will run into hun- 
dreds of millions. 





Can we control the Mississippi floods? Mr. Irwin has interviewed 
the best authorities, and next month will summarize his findings. 
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THE SEA DEVIL 
Count Felix von Luckner, the most romantic and 
mysterious figure on the side of the Central powers 


in the World War. 


IT WAS on a flying field in Central Europe 
that I first saw the “Sea Devil.” We were 
on our way from London to Moscow by air 
and had come as far as Stuttgart, with 
stops at Paris and Basel. While waiting 
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for the mechanics to tune up the big 
Fokker monoplane in which we were to 
cover the next stage to Berlin, we lunched 
in the little tea room on the edge of the 
flying field, kept by the widow of a German 
pilot killed in the war. Suddenly through 
an open window, from off to the east in 
the direction of Munich and Ulm, we 
heard a familiar drone, and a moment later 
a silvery monoplane darted from a billowy 
cloudbank, the rays of the afternoon sun 
glistening now from one wing and now 
from the other. In a series of sliding 
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““EMDEN,” GERMANY’S PREMIER SEA RAIDER 


From August, 1914, when it sailed from the Yellow Sea, until November 9, 1914, when its dramatic 
career ended on a reef following a ten-hour battle with the Australian cruiser Sydney, this small German 
cruiser engaged world-wide attention by its trail of sunken ships in the Indian Ocean. 











Who he was 


and 


what he did 


An Introduction to the Story 
of the Most Remarkable 
German Raider in the War 


swoops, with motor off and noiseless except 
for the whistle of the propeller, it dropped 
gently on to the turf and sped across the 
field. 

Uniformed aérodrome attendants ran 
over, leaned their spidery metal ladder 
against the glistening duraluminum fusel- 
age, and opened the cabin door. Two pas- 
sengers descended, a giant of a man and a 
dainty slip of a woman. The former, who 
climbed down first, possessed huge shoul- 
ders, and altogether was one of the most 
powerful looking men I had ever seen, 
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*“THE SEA EAGLE 
A sailing ship that carried a modern buccaneer 
into dare-devil adventures out-rivaling the high- 
handed days of the Spanish Main, 


After him came the little blonde, who 
looked for all the world like a fairy who 
had arrived on a sunbeam. Putting her 
slipper to the top rung of the ladder she 
jumped into her escort’s arms. 
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KARLSRUHE” 


The World War found this German cruiser in the West Indies and for five months it raided Atlantic 
shipping lanes, causing tremendous losses. In December, 1914, it disappeared and is said to have grounded 


and been blown up by its commander. 
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What a voice that man had! It boomed 
across the flying field like a fog horn or the 
skipper of a Yankee whaler ordering his 
men aloft. 

Every pilot and mechanic on the field 
stopped work and saluted the couple. The 
mariner who had dropped from the sky 
saluted in all directions after the cheery 
but somewhat perfunctory manner of the 
Prince of Wales. The man simply radiated 
personality, and turning to the command- 
ant of the Stuttgart Flug Platz who stood 
near me, I said: 

“Who is that?” 

“That? Why, that’s the Sea Devil.” 

“And who may the Sea Devil be?” 

“Why, the Sea Devil is Count Luckner, 
who commanded the raider Seeadler. The 
young lady is the Countess.”’ 

My wife and I continued our aérial 
jaunt across Europe, via Berlin, K6nigs- 
berg, and Smolensk to the capital of the 
Bolsheviki; but later on, while flying back 
and forth across Germany on our way from 
Constantinople to Copenhagen and from 
Finland to Spain, whenever we dropped 
down out of the skies in Germany we 
heard more of this Sea Devil. That first 
encounter with this modern buccaneer had 
aroused my curiosity and each new yarn 
that I heard made me keen to see more of 
him. Incidentally, we found that he and 
his dainty Countess were doing almost 
as much flying as we were, although en- 
tirely within the borders of Germany and 
Austria. Cities were declaring half-holidays 
in his honor, and apparently this Sea 
Devil was more of a popular hero than 
even the great Von Hindenburg. As for 
the youth of Germany, they fairly idolized 
him, and crowds of boys met him at 
every aérodrome. 

There were other German sea raiders 
during the World War that most of us 
remember far more vividly than we recol- 
lect the Seeadler. They were the Emden, 
the Moewe, and the Wolf. But these three 
were either modern warships or fast auxil- 
iary cruisers, while this giant Count with 
the fog-horn voice and the sea legs had 
run the blockade in a prehistoric, old- 
fashioned sailing ship. That, together 
with an almost unbelievably adventurous 
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personal story, made romance complete. 
Added to which, we discovered that he 
had the unique and enviable reputation 
of disrupting Allied shipping without ever 
having taken a human life or as much as 
drowning a ship’s cat. 

Upon our return from Moscow we 
learned more and more of this Count 
Felix von Luckner: that he was a member 
of an old and famous military family, a 
descendant of a Marshal of France, who 
had run away to sea as a boy, and then 
served for seven years before the mast, 
roaming the wide world o’er under an 
assumed name as a common jack-tar, 
suffering the beatings, starvation, ship- 
wreck, and other hardships that the sea 
visits upon its children. We heard how 
during his turns ashore he had even 
joined the Salvation Army in Australia, 
had become a kangaroo hunter, a prize 
fighter, a wrestler, a beach-comber, and a 
Mexican soldier standing on guard before 
the door of Porfirio Diaz’s Presidential 
Palace. Long since given up as dead, he 
was listed in the “Almanac d’Gotha” as 
missing. 

Then one day, after he had fought his 
way up from a common seaman to the 
rank of an officer of the German Navy, he 
returned to his family. A series of life- 
saving exploits had brought him fame, 
with the result that he became the protégé 
of the Kaiser. As an officer aboard the 
Kronprinz, the finest ship in the Imperial 
Navy, he had survived the Battle of Jut- 
land. 

Then came his golden chance. Shortly 
after Jutland he was commissioned to 
perform the audacious feat of taking a 
sailing ship through the British blockade 
in order to raid Allied shipping. The 
Seeadler maintained a destructive career 
for months, ranging the South Atlantic 
and Pacific, dodging cruisers and sinking 
merchant vessels. She scuttled twenty- 
five million dollars worth of shipping, and 
wrought incalculable damage by delaying 
hundreds of cargo vessels from venturing 
out of port and raising the rates of marine 
insurance. After a cruise as full of excite- 
ment and thrills as the voyages of Captain 
Kidd and Sir Francis Drake, the Count’s 
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raider was wrecked on the coral reefs of a 
South Sea isle. From then on the Sea Devil 
and his crew adventured from atoll to 
atoll in the far-off southern ocean, passing 
from one surf-beaten shore to another in 
open boats or in ships they contrived to 
capture. 

We were sitting in the lobby of the 
Hotel Adlon in Berlin one evening when 
again I saw that magnificent nautical 
figure. A mutual friend introduced us, 
and that evening my wife and I listened to 
great stories of the sea, told with a manner 
of inimitable vigor, sailor-like jollity, and 
dramatic inflection. After that we met 
often, sometimes on board his trim 
schooner, the Vaterland, on which he was 
setting out to sail round the world, and 
again at my home near New York, where 
the Sea Devil and his Countess came. On 
these occasions I got the complete story 
of his life and his buccaneering experiences 
on the most adventurous cruise of our time. 

The Count is a born actor—in fact, I 
verily believe him to be the finest actor I 
have ever seen. If he had not run away to 
sea, what a career he might have had on 
the stage! But his inborn flare for panto- 
mime was only to be heightened by life at 
sea. Sailors are vigorously expressive men, 
full of mimicry, and blustery actors of 
parts. You seldom see a sailor with the 
phlegmatic stolidity that you find in 
lumpish landlubbers. When the Count 
tells you he raised a marline spike he 
jumps to the fireplace, seizes a pair of tongs 
and illustrates with it. When he tells how 
he knocked a man cold in Fiji for spitting 
in a sailor’s face, he acts out the whole af- 
fair. 

As a sailor he had spent long years 
before the mast under the Union Jack 
and the Stars and Stripes. So he told his 
tale to me in racy sailor’s English. He has 
one amusing peculiarity of speech. Nearly 
every other word is the expletive, “by 
Joe!” In explaining this he remarked that 
the language of the sea consists principally 
of a blistering string of oaths. He said 
these oaths had become so much a part of 
him after seven years before the mast that 
for a long time afterward he was unable 


to express himself without using sulphury 
profanities. Of course this caused him 
much embarrassment and trouble when he 
returned from his long voyages and at- 
tempted to qualify as a naval officer. It 
caused particular consternation when, after 
his years at sea, he returned to the bosom 
of his stately and highly respectable 
family. In fact, he had to submit himself 
to a long and rigorous course of self- 
discipline to extract the blazing nautical 
oaths from his common speech. He 
achieved this in his English diction by 
resort to the expression “by Joe.’”’ When- 
ever one of these hair-raising oceanic 
apostrophes came leaping on to his tongue, 
he had trained himself so well that it auto- 
matically changed itself into “by Joe.” 
This habit still clings to him as a salty 
reminder of fo’c’sle days. 

At the time when Count Luckner was 
raiding the seas I had been thrown in 
contact with the most picturesque ad- 
venturer that the World War had brought 
forth—Lawrence of Arabia. Here, in the 
Sea Devil, was his naval counterpart. 
They were the two great adventurers of 
the two respective sides during the World 
War. While Colonel Lawrence mounted 
on a ship of the desert led raids across the 
sands of Araby, Felix von Luckner scoured 
the seas in a windjammer. Lawrence led 
Bedouin on fleet Arabian horses and racing 
camels, romantic people traveling in the 
most romantic way known to land. The 
Sea Devil commanded sailors before the 
mast on a sailing ship, romantic people 
traveling in the most romantic way known 
to the sea. In each, adventure climbed 
close to its highest summit. 

The ex-Kaiser, the ex-Crown Prince, 
Hindenburg, Ludendorff, Von Tirpitz, 
and sundry others of our late enemies 
have given us their personal accounts of 
the part they played in the World War. 
But none had a tale to tell like Count 
Felix von Luckner’s. With me the story 
lies close as a companion piece to the 
story of Lawrence of Arabia, and I pass 
it on to you in the words of the Sea Devil 
and, I hope, with something of the tang of 
the sea. 





The Story of Germany's Boldest 


Adventurer in the War 





Tricks of a German Raider 


How the Sea Devil Prepared to Fool the Enemy 


LOWELL 


TAKE A WINDJAMMER out as a 
cruiser? Sneak through the blockade and 
go buccaneering on the high seas? 

“By Joe!” I thought, “that’s some- 
thing.” 

It was a romantic thing all right in this 
day and age, when a sailing ship is getting 
to be something of a relic of the fine old 
times, the heroic age of the sea. But it 
wasn’t because I had read a lot of sea 
stories and had become fascinated with 
the old world of rigging and canvas. I had 
been there myself, had been there good and 
proper. 

The reason I was assigned to the com- 
mand of the Seeadler was because I was 
the only officer in the German Navy who 
had had actual experience with sail. I 
was born Graf Felix von Luckner and was 
now a Lieutenant-Commander in the 
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Imperial Service, but I had spent seven 
years of my early life as a common jack- 
tar before the mast. The fo’c’sle was as 
familiar to me as charts are to an Admiral. 
That was why this windjammer cruise of 
war meant so deuced much to me, why it 
hit so close and was so personal. 


It was in a gay café in Hamburg. In 
1916, war times were growing hard in 
Germany, but still the cafés were astir 
with life and gaiety. A naval officer on 
shore leave could soon find surroundings 
that would enable him to forget the harsh 
life on dreadnaught and cruiser. My friend 
Dalstroem and I, over glasses of Swedish 
punch, chatted for an hour and then an- 
other hour. But our confab had nothing to 
do either with battle cruisers going down 
or with destroyers lifted out of the sea by 
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exploding torpedoes, or the other sights 
I had beheld off Skager Rack. We talked 
of sailing ships, by Joe, and of the years 
I had served before the mast. 

An orderly wedged his way through the 
crowd and handed me a message. It was 
from the Admiralty, ordering me to report 
at Imperial headquarters on the morrow. 
Such a summons to a mere Lieutenant- 
Commander was decidedly unusual, and 
of course I was itching with curiosity. I 
never was any good at waiting. 

The following morning found me in Ber- 
lin, entering the naval holy of holies, 
standing expectantly at attention before 
an old German sea lord with a face as stern 
as the cliffs at Heligoland. The orders I 
had come to hear were barked at me quick 
and short. 

“You are to take command of a vessel,” 
said the Admiral. ‘‘We want you to run 
the blockade and raid enemy commerce. 
Since we have no coaling stations a sailing 
ship will be the best. Do you think you can 
do it?” 

“Allow me,” I felt like saying, ‘allow 
me to throw my arms around your neck, 
my dear fellow.”’ But what I did say was: 
“Yes, Sir! I’d like nothing better.”’ 

Good health and high spirits had given 
me boundless confidence. I was the sort 
of fellow who believes he can do almost 
anything—at any rate, anything with a 
sailing ship. The Admiral replied that the 
mission was mine. And it turned out that 
I had been picked for this venture because 
I happened to be the only officer in the 
German Navy who had served ‘“‘in sail.”’ 

But what if we should slip through? 
What then? What could one lone windjam- 
mer do against the naval might of John 
Bull and his allies? What chance had a 
romantic clipper ship in this era of giant 
ocean liners, of hush-hush armored cruis- 
ers, of speedy destroyers, and against the 
combined strength of Jellicoe and Beatty’s 
super-dreadnaughts? For that matter, 
what chance had a poetic sailing ship 
against an ordinary tramp steamer? 

Well, it may sound mad, but the sea 
lanes of commerce can be disrupted even 
by a lone sailing ship in war time. But 
whether the idea was mad or not, I was 
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itching for action and ready for anything. 

“What,” the Admiral asked, “would 
you consider of the greatest importance 
for the venture?”’ 

“Luck,” I replied. 

“All right, then take the Pass of Bal- 
maha. She has already carried British 
prisoners for us. She has been lucky for 
us once, she may be lucky for us again.” 

The Admiralty officials had picked the 
Pass of Balmaha because she was a staunch 
ship, an American clipper and one of the 
best. They had picked her also because 
she had suddenly arrived in a German 
port with an unexpected present of some 
British prisoners for us. We sailors believe 
in good and bad omens, and we are right. 
Some ships are lucky, and some unlucky. 
If something has happened to indicate a 
certain ship is lucky for you, take that 
ship. You want Lady Luck on your side 
when you put to sea. 

Now, about the past record of this 
Yankee clipper that was to be converted 
into a German raider: the Pass of Balmaha 
had sailed from New York with a cargo 
of cotton for Archangel. Her commander 
was a Captain Scott, a well-known Amer- 
ican shipmaster, a big-hearted, bushy- 
bearded, New England skipper with a very 
red face. Off the Norwegian coast a 
British cruiser hailed her. Uncle Sam was 
then a neutral and the blockade was get- 
ting tighter every month. The British 
were becoming suspicious of everybody, 
including neutrals and themselves. The 
over-cautious commander of this cruiser, 
although he had no grounds for suspicion, 
ordered the Pass of Balmaha to turn back to 
the search-port of Kirkwall in the Orkneys. 

“Bah!” said Captain Scott, “here I 
am with a cargo for your allies, the 
Rooshians, and you patrol fellows order me 
back to Kirkwall. What do yuh mean 
by such nonsense? The wind is agin me, 
it’ll take me three weeks to reach Scapa 
Flow and the Orkneys, and I’ll be several 
months late in delivering my cargo to 
the Rooshians. Are you chaps trying to 
win a war, or lose one?” 

“Never mind,” replied John Bull, “you 
do as you are told.” 

Leaving an officer and prize crew of six 
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marines on board, with her 
funnels belching columns of 
black smoke the British patrol 
cruiser continued on her North 
Sea beat. As soon as the Pass 
of Balmaha had turned her 
nose toward Kirkwall and 
Scape Flow the British prize 
officer ordered the American 
flag pulled down and _ the 
British flag run up. 

“Go to blazes,” bristled the 
irate Captain Scott and he 
refused to obey. 

“Right-ho,” said the Brit- 
isher, and he told his men to 
haul down the Stars and Stripes 
and hoist the Union Jack. 

“T wish the Germans would 
come,” raged the Yankee skip- 
per. And the very next morn- 
ing his wish was granted! A 
U-boat popped up to the sur- 
face about a half-mile away. 
Captain Scott waggled his 
beard in the Englishman’s face. 

“Serves you right! With the 
Stars and Stripes up there they 
wouldn’t bother us. Now 
they'll take us all to Germany. 
So far as you chaps are con- 
cerned the war isover rightnow. 
You will get cocky, will you?” 

The Britisher was alarmed. He saw vis- 
ions of himself locked in a Prussian prison 
for “the duration.” So he climbed down 
from his high horse in a hurry and meekly 
placed himself in Captain Scott’s hands, 
begging the Yankee to try and save the 
day. 

“I ought to let you go as prisoners, by 
Joe, but I don’t want to lose my ship,” 
said Scott. “So go below with your men 
and hide in the hold while I put my flag 
back where it belongs. Maybe they haven’t 
seen yours.”’ Soon the submarine was 
alongside and one of her officers climbed 
aboard. The Germans had seen the Union 
Jack all right, but they hadn’t seen it 
hauled down. Now they found themselves 
on a ship flying the American flag, and 
they were puzzled. 

“What’s this?” the submarine officer 
































THE “PASS OF BALMAHA” 


The prosaic American bark Pass of Balmaha, bound for Russia 
with a cargo of cotton, by the alchemy of war became the 
mysterious Seeadler preying on Allied shipping, until a coral 
reef of the South Pacific ended its seven-month cruise of 
destruction. 


demanded of Scott. ‘‘ First we see a British 
flag, and now it’s an American.” 

“You must be mistaken,”’ replied the 
skipper. ‘This here ain’t no Britisher.”’ 

The officer was bewildered and _ sus- 
picious, so ordered the Pass of Balmaha 
to head for Hamburg. Leaving only a 
German ensign aboard, he announced that 
his submarine would follow close behind. 
Of course this was only a threat, for the 
U-boat soon vanished beneath the waves. 

Now the ensign grew worried. Some- 
thing told him that everything was not 
right on the Pass of Balmaha. Had he 
known that there were seven Britishers 
on board he would have been still more 
worried ! 

“Captain,” said he, “I am going to stay 
at your side all day and sleep with you at 
night, I’ve a hand grenade here in my 
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pocket. At night I am going to fix it so 
that if anybody opens the door of our 
cabin it will explode.” 

Naturally, Captain Scott lost no time in 
whispering to his mate: ‘“‘ Fasten down the 
hatches and don’t let those Britishers 
come up. If they do our goose is cooked. 
Don’t say anything to them or there will 
be trouble. This German smells a rat.” 

So the prize crew in the hold was kept 
there. Two days later, outside the entrance 
to the harbor at Cuxhaven, another party 
of Germans came aboard, so Captain Scott 
said to the U-boat ensign: 

“You wanted to know what was wrong 
here? All right, now I’ll show you.” Then 
he opened the hatches and yelled for the 
Britishers to come up. The tall officer of 
the Royal Navy put his head up first. 

“T say, where are we now?” 

“You’re in Germany. If you had left 
my flag alone everything would have been 
all right. But you are prisoners now.” 

So you see how the Pass of Balmaha 
turned out to be unlucky for Englishmen 
and lucky for Germans. That was just the 
ship we wanted, by Joe. 

The American flag that the Englishman 
pulled down was still there when I took 
her over. So I kept it as a souvenir. We 
lost the ship in the South Seas, but not the 
flag. It served on two other ships that I 
lost. But on my present world cruise I hope 
to visit San Francisco and return it to the 
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Difficulties — with 
his studies caused 
Luckner, a fifteen- 
year old Dresden 
schoolboy, to run 
away to Hamburg. 
Unable to secure a 
seaman’s place 
without his father’s 
written permission, 
he at last found a 
captain who would 
ship him without 
pay. 











original owner and tell him what a fine 
raider his ship made. 

Our hope was to run the blockade dis- 
guised as a neutral—a thing entirely fair 
according to the laws of war. Although on 
land a soldier must wear service uniform, 
at sea you can fly a neutral flag and wear 
ordinary seaman’s clothes. But you must 
hoist your true colors before going into 
action with the enemy. 

We altered that Yankee clipper from 
stem to stern, with concealed places for 
our guns, rifles, grenades, bombs, and other 
armament, with special quarters for pris- 
oners, two ultra-modern 500 h.p. motors to 
fall back on in case of calm or when in a 
big hurry, a tank holding 480 tons of fuel 
oil, another tank containing 480 tons of 
sweet water, and provisions for a cruise 
of two years. In addition to 400 bunks for 
prospective “guests,” I had special de luxe 
quarters made for “visiting” captains 
and mates. These were spacious cabins to 
accommodate two or three. We also de- 
signed a separate dining saloon for them, 
with an assortment of books and maga- 
zines in French and English, and a phono- 
graph with late English and French 
records. War or no war, I still considered 
all sailors my pals, and had my own ideas as 
to how our prisoners should be treated. A 
sailor is a sailor no matter what his nation- 
ality, and if I took any prisoners I wanted 
them to feel as though they were my guests. 
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COURAGE 


Too awed to climb 
into the rigging, 
Luckner’s first job 
on his first ship, the 
Niobe, a Russian 
windjammer bound 
for Australia, was 
keeping a_ pigsty 
clean. But courage 
came to the run- 
away and he soon 
“learnedtheropes” 
and found his way 
to the topmast. 


Then of course we had to arrange quar- 
ters for my crew of fighting marines as well 
as for the regular seamen required on a 
clipper ship of this size. Moreover, we had 
to do all this without it being apparent 
to the casual visitor. When the work was 
done, below deck the Pass of Balmaha was 
an auxiliary cruiser, armed to the teeth, 
while above deck she was merely a poetic 
old sailing ship loaded with a prosaic cargo 
of lumber. 

Timber made the ideal cargo for our pur- 
poses because a ship carrying lumber loads 
her deck as well as her hold. The piles of 
lumber cover even your hatches so no 
one can go below until you unload. Hence 
no search crew would be likely to inspect 
us carefully at sea. They would either order 
us to Kirkwall, or let us go. Norway 
exports lumber and Australia imports it. 
So we decided to pose as a Norwegian 
clipper bound for Melbourne. Having 
served on various Norwegian ships I spoke 
Norse, and I knew I would have no 
difficulty in finding men for my crew who 
could speak it also. 

But first I had secret doors and hatches 
cut in the floor of the closets in the officers’ 
cabins, and another under the stove in the 
galley. From keel to top deck we con- 
verted this American three-master into a 
mystery ship of trick panels and trick 
doors. But what would happen if we were 
ordered into Kirkwall to have our deck 
load of lumber shifted and our hold 
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searched, you ask? Ah! we were ready for 
that. 

Of course, if an enemy patrol vessel 
picked us up a special prize crew of half 
a dozen men would be put aboard us to 
make sure we headed for the right port. 
I should have sixty-four men of my own 
to handle the small prize crew. 

Dinner time would come. I should say to 
the Britishers: ‘Gentlemen, may you dine 
well.” 

“Cookie,” I would call, “serve up the 
best we’ve got.” 

On their way to my private captain’s 
quarters they would leave their coats and 
weapons in the vestibule, within sight and 
just out of reach. 

Right in the middle of the meal I should 
signal to my fighting men hidden on the 
lower deck. Seizing their rifles they would 
jump to their appointed places. At another 
signal the crew above deck would clamber 
up the iron masts, open small secret doors, 
reach down into the hollow chambers 
where their arms and uniforms were 
hidden, and a moment later German 
jack-tars would appear where humble 
Norwegian sailors had been a moment 
before. We should not attempt to recap- 
ture our own ship dressed in civilian togs. 

Although the floor of my saloon where 
the prize crew would be dining looked 
like any other floor, it was in reality an 
elevator! All I had to do was press a secret 
button hidden behind the barometer in 
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the chart room. Presto! down would drop 
floor, prize crew, and all. Before a man 
jack could jump for a weapon they would 
find themselves dining on the next deck 
below—with the difference that they now 
would be gazing down the barrels of 
twenty German rifles. Then I should step 
forward, throw open my greatcoat and 
present myself as the skipper of a wind- 
jammer suddenly metamorphosed into 
the commander of an auxiliary cruiser. 

[ had carefully arranged all this because 
I knew full well that British naval men 
would put up a stiff fight even with all 
odds against them. Most naval men will. 
Of course, it would be easy to overpower a 
prize crew of only six or seven men, but 
I wanted to avoid spilling any blood. It is 
better sport to capture men than to take 
their lives. The Allies were calling us Huns 
and I for one wanted to show the world 
how wrong they were. 

And now, by Joe, suppose a British 
cruiser seized us and then we seized the 
British prize crew. Then supposing another 
cruiser should pick us up! We might have 
to do a bit of fighting, maybe take to the 
boats with our prisoners, and then sink 
our own ship. So we prepared for this by 
placing bombs where they could be 
touched off at a moment’s notice. We had 
no intention of letting our raider fall into 
enemy hands. 

I felt that it was so important to keep 
all of our plans secret that I fooled even 
the workmen who were altering the ship. 
Had they known what we were up to the 
rumor might have got out. There were 
spies everywhere. You must admire the 
British. They had a great espionage 
system and they paid their spies well. 
We Germans were stingy. Bah! That was 
one reason why we bungled. 

So I told every one, including the fore- 
men, that the Pass of Balmaha was being 
transformed into an up-to-date training 
ship, to be used in training mechanic’s 
apprentices who later on were to run 
motors on submarines and zeppelins. That 
alibi was to explain our two motors. 
The war had shown that German cabin 
boys were deficient in knowledge of nau- 
tical rigging. So I also announced that 
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one purpose of this sailing ship was to 
give them a chance to learn a little about 
handling sails. As to the accommodations 
in the hold for prisoners, and the bunks 
for our big crew, I explained that these 
were to be for apprentices and cabin 
boys. I even put up signs marking off one 
part of the ship “for 150 cabin boys” 
another “for 80 apprentices” and so on. 

It would have looked suspicious for a 
naval officer to be directing work of this 
kind with such infinite pains, so fat the 
ship yards I posed as Herr von Eckmann, 
Inspector for the Naval Ministry. 

An old retired captain of the Ship 
Inspection Service happened to be stop- 
ping in the same hotel with me. His love 
for his old profession caused him to take 
a most embarrassing interest in my work. 
One day he met a bona fide ship inspector, 
and asked him whether he knew me. 

“Von Eckmann? Let’s see, I know 
everybody in the service. There is no Von 
Eckmann on the roster.” 

“Then,” blurted out the old Captain, 
“he must be a spy. I always said he had a 
typically English face. I'll watch him.” 

Through mistake two letters came for 
me without the usual cover address. Both 
of them gave my full name and rank. I 
argued with the head waiter, trying to get 
him to give me the letters for delivery to 
“my friend, Count Luckner.” The old 
Captain happened to be snooping near by, 
although I didn’t know it. By now any- 
thing I did was suspicious. He already had 
me hanged and quartered as his country’s 
arch enemy. 

“What did that fellow want?” he in- 
quired of the head waiter. 

“He asked me to give him the letters for 
Lieutenant-Commander Count von Luck- 
ner.” 

“Ha!” 

I suspected nothing. That evening I took 
the train for Bremen. A detective entered 
my compartment and demanded my 
papers. I gave them to him. 

“Count von Luckner!” he exclaimed, 
astonished and embarrassed. “I must have 
made a mistake. I am looking for a spy 
from Geestemiinde.” 

I grew worried. Could it be that enemy 
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““CASAREA” 
Seven years before 
the mast gave 
Luckner his knowl- 
edge of _ sailing 
ships, which was to 
serve him so well 
during the World 
War. In the pic- 
ture, aboard his 
first German ship, 
the Cesarea, he is 
fifth from the 
left, standing. 








secret agents were watching the work 
on my auxiliary cruiser? 

“Where was the spy reported?” 

“He lives at Beermann’s Hotel.” 

That was my hotel. The spy was watch- 
ing me. I told him that I should take upon 
myself the responsibility of saying that 
there were the most urgent reasons why 
this spy must be caught, and that he must 
wire his principals that the utmost vigi- 
lance must be used. 

“We already have the railroad covered 
at both ends. But we shall increase our 
precautions,” he replied. “The spy will 
surely be caught.”’ 

In Bremen, at Hillman’s Hotel, I was 
again stopped by a detective who de- 
manded my papers. Again my papers 
confounded and bewildered him. 

“The description of the spy fits you 
exactly,” he said. 

Once more I urged that the headquarters 
of the secret police be commanded to 
catch the secret agent at any cost. 

At the Trocadero I sat with a bottle 
of wine in front of me. A provost officer 
with two men in uniform came up to me. 

“Come with us. You are under arrest.”’ 

I flew into a rage at these repetitions of 
stupidity, as I thought them to be. 

“T am a naval officer.” 

“You are a spy. Come with us!” 

The usual spy mania spread throughout 











the restaurant. Blows were threatened, 
chairs were brandished, and there were 
shouts of ‘Kill the spy, kill him!” on all 
sides. If the officers hadn’t fought the 
crowd off, I should have been badly 
beaten. 

At headquarters I was shown a descrip- 
tion and even a picture of myself. So there 
was no doubt but that I was their man. 

“Under what name does this spy 
travel?”’ I demanded. 

“Under the name of Marine Inspector 
von Eckmann.” 

“Why, I am he.” 

“But you just said you were Count von 
Luckner.”’ 

I was compelled, with great injunctions 
of secrecy, to take them into my confi- 
dence, and had them telephone the 
Admiralty for confirmation. . . . The 
prying old captain at Geestemiinde soon 
took himself to other parts—by request! 

As I explained, my plan was to slip 
through the British blockade as a neutral, 
and, if possible, disguised as some other 
ship that actually existed. There happened 
to be a Norwegian vessel that was almost 
a duplicate of the Pass of Balmaha. She 
was scheduled to sail from Copenhagen. 
I decided that we should take her name, 
and sail the day before she sailed, so that if 
the British caught us and wirelessed to 
Copenhagen to confirm our story they 
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would receive word that such a craft had 
left port at the time we claimed. This other 
ship was named the Maleta. For some 
time she had been discharging grain from 
the Argentine. From Denmark she was to 
proceed to Christiania and there pick up 
a cargo. Why not a cargo of lumber for 
Melbourne? 

I went to Copenhagen, donned old 
clothes, and got a job as a “ dock walloper”’ 
on the pier where the real Maleta was 
moored. That enabled me to study her. 
There was one thing that promised to be 
difficult to counterfeit. That was the log 
book. This precious volume contained the 
life history of the Maleta, when she left 
the Argentine, what kind of cargo she 
carried, what course she steered, the wind, 
the weather, observations of sun and stars, 
etc. That log book must be in the captain’s 
cabin and I must have it. But a watchman 
was stationed aft, so how could it be done? 

I discovered that the captain and both 
mates were still in Norway with their 
families. It would be some days before 
the loss of the book would be noticed—if 
I got it. So one night, in the uniform of a 
Customs Inspector, I stole aboard the 
Maleta. The watchman, as usual, was 
sitting near the captain’s cabin. The ship 
was moored to the pier with ropes fore and 
aft. Stealthily I tiptoed to the bow and 
cut the ropes, not quite through but al- 
most. A stiff wind was blowing. The ropes 
cracked and broke. The ship swung 
around. The watchman ran forward shout- 
ing, and at the same moment I ran aft. 
Fumbling around the captain’s cabin I at 
first failed to locate the log. Finally I 
discovered it under the skipper’s mattress. 
Shoving it beneath my belt I slipped out. 
On board now, and also on the pier, half 
a dozen men were shouting and throwing 
ropes to haul her back so she wouldn’t 
side-swipe a near-by ship. I joined in the 
shouting, pretended to help them for a 
minute, then ¢’1u1bered on to the dock and 
hurried off in. the dark. 

We now put on the final touches that 
were to turn the Pass of Balmaha into 
the Maleta. We painted her the same color 
as the Maleta, arranged her deck the same, 
and decorated the cabins with the same 
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ornaments. In my captain’s cabin I hung 
pictures of the King and Queen of Norway 
and also of their jovial relative King 
Edward VII of Great Britain. The barome- 
ter, thermometer, chronometer, and all the 
other instruments were of Norwegian 
make. I had a Norwegian library and a 
Norwegian phonograph and records. We 
had enough provisions from Norwegian 
firms to last us through the blockade—it 
would hardly do to have any Bismarck 
herring, sauerkraut, and pretzels in sight 
if the British boarded us, would it? 

The names of the tailors sewn inside 
my suits and my officers’ suits were 
replaced with labels from Norwegian 
tailors. On my underclothing we em- 
broidered the name of the captain of the 
M aleta—Knudson. 

I had learned in Copenhagen that a 
donkey engine was being installed on 
the Maleta. Very well, we got a donkey 
engine of the same make from Copen- 
hagen and installed it on our ship. 
The Maleta’s log book was solemnly put 
in place, and the first entry was made: 
“To-day put in a new donkey engine.” 

We got up our cargo papers in regular 
form, signed and sealed by both the 
Norwegian port authorities and the Brit- 
ish Consul. We also had a letter signed 
by His Majesty’s Consul at Copenhagen 
stating that the Maleta was carrying lum- 
ber for the use of the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. The letter re- 
quested all British ships to help us if any 
emergency arose. To prove that this docu- 
ment was genuine it was even stamped 
with the British Imperial Seal (made in 
Germany!). I also had a letter which a 
British officer had supposedly written to 
my ship-owner and which my ship-owner 
had forwarded to me, warning us against 
German search officers, but advising 
us to place our trust in the British! 

A sailor with the loneliness of the sea 
upon him nearly always takes with him on 
his voyages photographs of his people. 
Now the crews on British warships know 
sailor ways, so I inquired all about the 
procedure from captains of neutral ships 
who had had their ships searched. They 
told me that the British always inspected 
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Ss. M. S. 
“PANTHER” 


Because Luckner 
as a youth had 
been ordered off 
the Panther, where 
he had gone to beg 
something to eat, 
Kaiser Wilhelm, on 
hearing the story 
in later years, as 
an act of poetic 
justice gave him 
command of the 
ship. 





the fo’c’sle to see that everything looked 
right there. I immediately got together 
a lot of photographs to pass as those of 
Norwegian sailors’ parents, brothers and 
sisters, uncles and aunts, sweethearts, 
wives, and mothers-in-law. What did it 
matter whether the sweethearts were good 
looking or not? Sailors’ sweethearts are not 
always prize beauties. We sent a man to 
Norway for the pictures in order to have 
the names of Norwegian photographers 
stamped on them. 

The British are smart people, by Joe, 


and they know how to search a ship. They 


attach special importance to sailors’ letters. 
The sailor eagerly looks forward to the 
letter he will receive at the next port. He 
never throws them away either, but al- 
ways keeps a stack of them in his sea- 
chest. Sometimes you will see him reading 
a letter that his mother sent him eight 
years before. So we had to get up a whole 
set of letters for our Norwegian sailors, 
each set totally different from the other. 
Of course, the stolen log of the Maleta 
gave us a lot of useful information about 
her crew, and our fake letters were made 
to tally with this information. Women in 
the Admiralty and Foreign Office who 
knew Norwegian wrote them for us. We 
got old Norwegian stamps and Norwegian 
postmarks and postmarks of various ports 





the letters were supposed to have been 
sent to. Then we aged the letters in 
chemicals, and tore and smudged some of 
them. 

I picked as my officers men who like 
myself had spent long years before the 
mast, who knew Norwegian, and were of 
the right spirit. First Officer Kling had 
been a member of the Filchner expedition, 
in which he had distinguished himself. 
The officer whom I selected to go aboard 
captured ships was a former comrade of 
mine, a fellow six feet four, whom I met 
by chance on a dock. In response to my 
question whether he wanted to accompany 
me, he asked: 

“Ts it one of those trips that is likely to 
send you to heaven?” 

“Vea? 

“Then I’m with you. My name is Preiss, 
and you are after prizes, so I’ll bring you 
luck.” 

My artillery and navigation officer, 
Lieutenant Kircheiss, was a wizard navi- 
gator. Engineer Krause was our motor 
expert. The boatswain, carpenter, and 
cook—the three mainstays of a voyage 
in a sailing vessel—I picked with like care. 
Of the men who were to go with me I 
needed only twenty-seven with a knowl- 
edge of Norwegian. There were just 
twenty-seven aboard the real Maleta. In 
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selecting my men I interviewed each 
candidate personally, but gave him no 
hint of why I wanted him. I tried to read 
these men’s souls in order to discover in 
them the qualities of courage and endur- 
ance that would be needed. Without 
giving them any clue concerning the 
adventure on which they were soon to 
engage, I sent them home on furlough to 
prevent them from meeting each other 
and talking over the questions I had put 
to them. Not until the hour of departure 
did I send for them. 

Now we needed a name for our raider. 
We needed one that she could take for 
her official name as an auxiliary cruiser 
after running the blockade. I wanted to 
call her the Albatross out of gratitude to the 
Albatross that saved me from drowning 
when I was a lad. But I discovered that 
there was already a vessel with that name, 
a mine layer. Then I wanted to call the 
ship the Sea Devil, the name by which I 
personally was afterwards to be called. 
My officers favored some name that would 
suggest the white wings of our sailship. So 
we compromised on Seeadler (or Sea Eagle). 

On a pitch dark November night the 
Seeadler, with a small emergency crew, 
raises anchor and sails out of the mouth of 
the Weser into the North Sea. There, 
some distance off-shore, we drop anchor. 

At a remote place along the docks at 
Wilhelmshaven men appear one by one. 
By the light of a dimly burning lantern 
I gather my crew. None of them have any 
inkling of what is afoot. I heard them ask: 
“Where are we off to? What is it?” We 
piled them into a little steamer, and off. 
Soon they saw an imposing ship riding 
through the night. 

“Hello, what sort of craft is this, a sail 
ship?” 

Aboard, everything is ready and every- 
thing is Norwegian. Their bunks are all 
prepared. Photographs are on the walls, 
Norwegian landscapes, Norwegian girls. 
Norwegian flags hang draped. 

Some of the men do not speak Nor- 
wegian. Those who do have their bunks 
above deck. Those who don’t have their 
bunks below. Germany below decks, Nor- 
way above. Strange! 
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We were away from all communication 
with land now. There was no longer nee! 
for secrecy. 

“ Boys, the British say not even a mouse 
can get through their blockade. But we 
will show them, by Joe, and under full 
pressure of sail. When once we reach the 
high seas we will sink their ships, by Joe. 
Can we do it?” 

“Sure, Count, we can do it! By Joe, 
you bet we can do it!’’ Not a man quailed, 
and I was happy to be in command of such 
a crew. 

Next morning a scow of lumber lay 
alongside, and we stacked timber to a 
height of six feet over all the deck, and 


. fastened it down with wire and chains. 


Every man had his réle. Every man 
must now prove his mettle as an actor. 
Officers and sailors were given the names 
of officers and sailors aboard the Maleta. 
They had to get used to their new names. 
Fritz Meyer was now Ole Johnson, Miller 
became Bjornson, Hans Lehman became 
Lars Carlson, and they knew me only as 
Captain Knudsen. We had long practice 
drills until the new names slid off our 
tongues without getting stuck. 

Each man also had to learn a lot about 
his native town that he never knew before! 
I had already assembled as much informa- 
tion as I could about the towns listed in the 


stolen log book, and the rest we invented. 


Each man had to learn the names of the 
main streets of his town, the principal 
hotels, taverns, and drug stores, as well as 
the names of the mayor and other officials. 
Much of this sort of material had already 
been woven into the letters we had pre- 
pared for the sailors. Every man had to 
familiarize himself with the set of photo- 
graphs that had been allotted to him, and 
the names of them all, the contents of his 
letters, and fix in his mind a whole new 
past life, according to the life of the real 
sailor of the real Maleta whose réle he was 
to play. 

One of the mechanic’s helpers, Schmidt 
by name, I had taken for a principal réle 
in our strategy. He was slender, beardless, 
and of delicate appearance, and could 
pass well enough in woman’s clothes. 


’ Norwegian skippers often take their wives 
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with them on their voyages. The captain’s 
wife aboard the false Maleta would seem 
natural and tend to disarm suspicion, and, 
besides, British naval officers are always 
courteous and considerate toward women. 
In the presence of the captain’s wife a 
prize officer who might board us would 
be more obliging toward us all. 

We had a blonde wig for Schmidt and an 
outfit of woman’s clothes. We took great 
pains in schooling him to play the part 
of the captain’s wife correctly. One 
difficulty was his big feet. Not even a 
Norwegian skipper’s wife had such feet. 
There was, unfortunately, no way to make 
them smaller, so we arranged that the 
captain’s wife should be slightly ill and 
remain seated during any possible search 
and have a rug thrown over her feet to 
keep them warm. 

We were ready to sail when, by Joe, 
what comes but a telegram from the 
Kaiser’s aide. I am to report immediately 
direct to His Majesty. I guessed what was 
up. I had gone into the Navy from the 
mercantile marine instead of through the 
usual cadet route. I had been a common 
ordinary sailor, and this had aroused a lot 
of antagonism in naval circles. There had 
been jealousy about my getting an inde- 
pendent command—highest of all naval 
honors. So attempts were being made to 
have my assignment annulled. 

And new they had gone to the Emperor! 
Maybe I should lose this fine sail ship 
of mine. Already it had given me a new 
lease on life just by getting back into the 
old life, the life that had been so difficult 
to survive and so delightful to recall. 
Maybe I should have to go back to the 
Navy, to the modern war of hissing steel 
and deafening guns of super-dreadnaughts. 
I had an affection for them too, but it was 
the enthusiasm of the mind. Here on the 
sail ship was my heart. Well, I should 
fight them. 

“Luckner,”’ I thought, “you always 
have to fight, or you sink. That’s life.”’ 

The Emperor had been very kind to the 
man who had risen from a common sailor 
lo a naval officer. He had paid for my 
naval training out of his own private 
purse, and had taken a personal interest 
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in my promotions. Many a time on board 
ship he had commanded me to tell 
stories of my adventures. I could talk to 
him. I could talk to him more boldly than 
other officers dared. I knew that he under- 
stood me. 

Even to appear in the Imperial Presence 
was a trying ordeal for most officers. Many 
took refuge in rigid “attention.” Well, I 
had never quite got used to high class 
manners at sea, and the ramrod “atten- 
tion” left me more embarrassed than 
otherwise. Even in the Emperor’s presence 
I kept the same free, brusque manner 
of an old-time seaman. That was natural to 
me. 

The Kaiser spoke bluntly. 

“Well, Luckner, at the Admiralty they 
now tell me it is madness to attempt the 
blockade with a sailing ship. What do you 
think?” 

“Well, your Majesty, if our Admiralty 
says it’s impossible and ridiculous, then 
I’m sure it can be done,” I replied. “ For 
the British Admiralty will think it impos- 
sible also. They won’t be on the lookout for 
anything so absurd as a raider disguised 
as a harmless old sailing ship.” 

The Emperor looked at me with a frown, 
and then his face relaxed into a smile. 

“You are right, Luckner. Go ahead! 
And may the hand of the Almighty be at 
your helm.” 

I knew now that there would be no more 
official interference. The true Maleta was 
now due to sail in a day, so we made ready 
to pull up anchor. Then a wireless came 
from the Admiralty: “Wait till the 
Deutschland makes port.” 

Our giant merchant submarine, the 
Deutschland, was on her way home from 
her famous transatlantic cruise to America. 
In an attempt to cut her off the British 
had set a double watch. So the Seeadler 
would have to slip past twice as many 
cruisers and destroyers as otherwise. | 
still hoped that if detained only a day or 
so we might yet be able to slip across the 
North Sea ahead of the Maleta. But we lay 
there for three and a half weeks and the 
sad news came that the real Maleta had 
sailed and passed through the blockade. 
If we now attempted to use her name 
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and a search party boarded us the jig 
would be up. 

So we hurriedly examined Lloyd’s Reg- 
ister in the hope of finding another Nor- 
wegian ship that might correspond to us. 
We picked out one called the Carmoe. We 
had no idea where she was, but hoped 
she might be in some distant port unbe- 
known to the wary British. It was a long 
chance, but we could think of nothing 
better. Now we had to change our ship 
from the Maleta to the Carmoe. Painting 
out one name and substituting another 
was easy enough, but changing all our 
ship’s papers was far more difficult. But 
with much use of chemical eraser we 
finally accomplished it, and we had papers 
that would pass if the visibility was not 
too bright during the search. Then, when 
we were all set again, we picked up a copy 
of a Norwegian commercial paper and 
found that the real Carmoe had just been 
seized by the British and taken to Kirkwall 
for examination. 

“By Joe, and they said this Pass of 
Balmaha was a lucky ship! We must have 
a Jonah on board!” 

Now, if you haven’t any luck you must 
go and get some. All you have to do is 
know how to do that and you will be a 
great success at sea, or anywhere! So 
away with Lloyd’s Register! Let’s take 
life’s register and name our sea eagle after 
the girl of my heart. Surely she will bring 
us luck. So, out with the paint and on 
with another new name—the name of my 
sweetheart, Irma. 

In that name was concentrated most 
of the beauty that I had found in life. It 
symbolized strange moments of beauty 
that had crossed my path during the most 
trying days I had so far known. It seemed 
to be a lovely silken thread that had run 
through the years since my first voyage, 
when as a miserable cabin boy I sailed to 
Australia on a Russian tramp. 

Of course there was no such name as 
Irma listed with Lloyd’s, and all any 
British officer would have to do would be 
to consult his register and the jig would 
be. up. But somehow I had a premoni- 
tion that the name Jrma would bring us 
through. 
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When we applied eraser and ink to our 
shipping papers and wrote in the name of 
Irma—disaster. Two erasures were too 
much. The ink blotted. If we should be 
stupid enough to take the British for fools, 
then we ourselves would be the real fools. 
Where was our luck now? Fate seemed to 
be against us, but I had no intention of 
giving up. Calling the carpenter, I said: 

“Come on, Chips, I am going to make 
you admiral-of-the-day. Get the axe and 
smash all the bull’s-eyes, windows, port- 
holes, and everything.” 

Poor Chips! He thought I had gone off 
my head, but he obeyed. The smashing 
began. 

“Bo’s’un,” I called, “half a dozen men 
with buckets of sea water! Throw it 
around, drench everything.” 

And now the water flew in the cabin, 
in the drawers of chests, in the officers’ 
bunks, all over my Norwegian library, 
water everywhere. I took my shipping 
papers and put each page between sheets 
of wet blotting paper so that not only the 
name of Irma and the other entries we had 
changed were blotted, butevery line. Ieven 
soused the log book in a bucket of water. 

Then I called the carpenter again. 

“Now repair everything you have 
smashed, Chips. Nail everything.” 

He hammered planks over the smashed 
portholes and bull’s-eyes, and put the 
smashed chairs together as well as he could. 

Now, if the Britisher came aboard, he 
would say: 

“By Joe, Captain, you must have had a 
hard blow to get knocked about like this.” 

And I should growl: “Yes, by Joe, 
everything is drenched, even my papers.” 

Two days later a southwest wind sprang 
up. The moment was at hand. To go raid- 
ing in a sailing ship and that sailing ship 
with the name of Irma painted on her 
bows—ah, it seemed more like a dream 
than like setting out on a real adventure. 
It seemed as though all the events of my 
life had been designed to converge to this 
one glorious point. Our one hundred and 
seventy foot masts creaked. Our nine 
thousand square feet of sail bellowed 
before the wind. We sailed north under a 
full spread. 





Young America in Revolution 


What Youth Thinks of Our Greatest Traditions 


MONTAVILLE FLOWERS 


What is young America coming to? What are our young people thinking? And whose 
“fault” is it, of anybody's? Scores of writers have speculated upon these questions, but 
in this article Montaville Flowers, educator and publicist, presents facts. In a coast-to- 
coast inquiry he visited 92 high schools and polled the opinions of nearly 100,000 
students, and he presents his findings in this article and another which is to appear 
in our August issue. The articles by Mr. Flowers form part of a group, of which the two 
by Mr. Croy on atheism in our schools and colleges, were part. 


AMERICAN YOUTH in their teens 
have three laughs in answer to the ques- 
tion: “What are you going to be?” One is 
for the farmer, one for the preacher, and 
one for the politician: the first feeds and 
clothes the body, the second administers 
to the spirit, the third determines the 
government. From 1776 to 1876, and be- 
fore and after, these three vocations were 
the outstanding recipients of public re- 
spect, the goals of youthful ambition; by 
them the nation was founded, the republic 
evolved and developed 
into greatness. Ask 
young America now, 
“How many of you 
are going to be farmers, 
how many, ministers, 
how many,  politi- 
cians?” and they con- 
sider these suggestions 
a joke and respond 
with laughter and ridi- 
cule. This is revolution 
—jovial, bloodless— 
but revolution. 

What is behind these 
laughs? Their genesis 
is not in these youth; 
they but voice their 
naive comment upon 


ual content of the social structure they are 
in. What have homes, schools, churches, 
the press, the government, and the public 
been doing to make these boys and girls so 
reproduce the sum of their impressions? 
It is important to know what these youth- 
ful reactions and mental attitudes are; 
when we discover that we may be able 
to account in detail for the way they 
got them and to modify these causes 
to produce new attitudes if these present 
attitudes augur ill for the future. 

About a year ago, 
when addressing high 
schools upon the sub- 
ject: “A Tip on Fu- 
tures, or What are You 
Going to Be?” upon 
classifying the funda- 
mental vocations and 
asking how many would 
enter the different ones, 
I found that whenever 
and wherever I asked 
how many had chosen 
to be farmers, minis- 
ters, politicians, the 
questions were greeted 
with great laughter 
and turning of heads 
to see who might raise 





what their elders do 
and think; they are the 
true mirror of the time, 
receiving and reflecting 
the mental and spirit- 
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The surprising observations of this well- 
known author and educator on the present 
day thinking of high school students are 
presented in this article. 


a hand, Although I 
asked forty questions 
and sometimes fifty, 
this effect was pro- 
duced by these three 
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questions only; to all others were given 
varying degrees of serious and respectful 
consideration. Some thousands of teach- 
ers, students, and observers witnessed this 
phenomenon. 

To discover how far this attitude pre- 
vails in our youth of this age, I visited 92 
public and private high schools in the 
central section of the nation, extending 
from Boston to Los Angeles, and ad- 
dressed 95,000 students out of 100,000 
enrolled in these schools in representative 
communities, towns, and cities which 
have a total population of 10,225,000, in 
fourteen states with a total population of 
44,840,000. From this direct contact sup- 
plemented by information gathered from 
principals, teachers, local and state offi- 
cials; and from statistical data secured 
during these conferences with 54,410 
students and full notes on results from the 
remaining 40,000; and, finally, from writ- 
ten statements by more than 10,000 stu- 
dents made by them without knowing their 
papers were to come into my hands, I 
draw the inference of what young America 
is thinking. This method of deriving ma- 
terial was made possible by the full co- 
operation of school authorities,. who ar- 
ranged special assemblies and conducted 
the written questionnaires and reports as 
a part of regular school work. 


Children ‘Recetve No Advice 


From Their Parents 


The high school assembly is the most 
important audience in this country. It is 
the most widely and perfectly distributed; 
in the aggregate, it is the largest group of 
equal homogeneity and uniform intellec- 
tual quality; it is the most representative 
of all our people and most democratic in 
its spirit. It is the most genuine in its 
expressions: these students are honest and 
candid, they know no trickery in conceal- 
ing and no deceit in misrepresenting their 
emotions; their responses in these as- 
semblies and their written criticisms 
upon subject matter they had listened to 
together, which deeply concerns the most 
intimate life problem of each one, wonder- 
fully reveal and demonstrate these things. 


The first of these revelations is an ele- 
mental failure of parents. The presumption 
is that parents send their children to these 
schools to prepare for life work, yet 60 per 
cent. of the students report that they have 
never had a serious talk with their parents 
on that subject. To 54,410 students the 
question was put in this form: “ How many 
of you have ever talked seriously with 
your father or mother about what you are 
going to be? Not the temporary work 
you may have to do to make a beginning 
just after leaving school, but what is to be 
your life work; not the detour, but the 
main road, along which you would like 
to imagine yourself going, first up the long 
and vigorous ascent through youth, then 
across the high plateaus of solid achieve- 
ment in manhood and womanhood, then 
down the western slope into your setting 
sun? What are you going to be throughout 
this wonderful way along which you can 
pass but once? How many of you have 
talked with your parents about that?” 

Of this number, 23,924 replied in the 
affirmative, leaving more than 30,000 who 
had never had such a talk. If parents say 
this cannot be true, that you have talked 
with your children but they have forgot- 
ten it, then you admit that your counsel 
is so infrequent, so weak, or so indecisive 
that it makes. no impression, and the 
practical result is the same. If 60 per cent. 
of these youth receive no such counsel at 
home at the ages of 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18, 
the revolution begins there. These very 
parents remember that this was the dearest 
subject of home life in their youth, discus- 
sing what James and John and Mary were 
to do for self-support to win good standing 
in the community for themselves and 
honor for the family. 

The next question was: “Of you who 
have talked with your parents, how many 
have parents who have advised you to fol- 
low their own line or vocation; that is, if 
the parent is a merchant for you to be a 
merchant, if the parent is a mechanic for 
you to be a mechanic, if a banker for you 
to be a banker, and so on?” Of the 23,924 
who have talked with their parents, only 
635, or about one in forty, had been so 
advised. 
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IS SOMETHING WRONG WITH OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM? 


Everywhere in America the utmost in educational facilities is being provided for our youth, this million- 
dollar high school in the small city of Hibbing, Minnesota, serving as an excellent illustration. 


In answer to the opposite question, 
“How many have parents who have ad- 
vised you not to follow their vocations?” 
there were 22,139, or nearly 93 per cent. 
This answer was given invariably with 
quick and positive response, frequently 
with a smile or hearty laugh, the students 
enjoying the comedy of the situation they 
were exposing. 

And so they told a great deal about 
home life. It is not necessary for parents 
to talk formally or directly to the point 
about things in order for children to know 
their opinions about them. In many in- 
stances there were more students who had 
been advised not to follow the business of 
the parents than had reported conferences 
with the parents on the choice of life work. 
In Louisville, in a boy’s school of goo 
present, 220 said they had talked with 
their parents on the subject, but 580 said 
their parents had advised them not to 
enter their pursuits; in Philadelphia, in a 
girl’s school of 1,300 present, 800 had 
talked with parents, but 1,100 had been 
advised to find some other line of work; 
in a coeducational school in Cincinnati 
with 550 present, 160 had talked with their 
parents, but 320 had been advised to 
hunt other jobs. 

But the children were right in both 
answers: They had received the advice 


from supper-table complaints and break- 
fast-table growls about hard and profitless 
work; from conversations of the parents 
about how to make ends meet; in denial 
of pleasant things they could not have be- 
cause the parental income could not sup- 
ply them. The accuracy of these answers 
is attested by the fact that they corre- 
spond to the employment and general 
status of the parents. Where the school 
was constituted of children of wage earners 
and small store keepers, the number who 
said they had been advised at home not to 
follow the parental pursuits was much 
greater than in schools which enrolled the 
children of professional and well-to-do 
people. In one school of 2,250 made up 
largely of children of wage earners there 
were only 20 who had received advice to 
do what the parents were doing and 1,100, 
or 50 per cent., had been advised against 
doing so. In schools in which the children 
were from 50 to 65 per cent. of foreign 
parentage or extraction, the advice not to 
follow parental pursuits was almost unan- 
imous. 

The reports on this question were veri- 
fied also when taken in relation to other 
facts. For instance, in a typically agricul- 
tural high school of 1,150, of whom 780 
had parents that were born or reared on 
the farm and 320 had themselves been 
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born or reared in the country, there were 
only 8 who had chosen farming for their 
life work; here only 6 had parents who 
had advised their children to follow their 
pursuits, while 680 had parents who had 
advised against it. This correspondence 
of answers with conditions, though de- 
rived from very different approaches, 
prevailed throughout my whole experience 
and in all parts of the territory studied. 


The Search for the Easy Ltfe 


Americans once loved work, real work, 
“which put steel into their frames and 
courage into their hearts.” They found 
pride in the number of cords of wood cut 
in a day, the number of acres of grass or 
grain laid to the ground. We have ar- 
rived at a generation of parents who 
are advising their children to seek an 
easier life than their own. I asked five 
questions to discover the grounds upon 
which more than 22,000 children have been 
advised not to follow the vocations of their 
parents. These reasons were: First, that 
the work itself is too hard; second, that the 
work is too hard for the money received; 
third, that there is not enough money in 
the work whether it is hard or easy; 
fourth, that there is no future in it; fifth, 
that the parents desire you to lead an 
easier life. Responses to these questions 
from 17,389 were as follows: 841 had 
parents advising them that their work it- 
self was too hard; 777 that the work was 
too hard for the money received; 1,168 
that there was not enough money in that 
kind of work; 5,833 that there was no 
future in their work; 8,769 that their 
parents wanted them to seek an easier 
life. 

It is impressive to note that only 16 
per cent. had received advice to find some 
other pursuit for the three prime reasons 
based upon the difficulty of the work, 
while 34 per cent. were so advised because 
there is no future in their lines of work, 
and 51 per cent. because their parents 
desired them to seek an easier life. The 
character of the school made no difference 
in the results obtained on this point, 
whether in a public or private school, 
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whether in industrial or agricultural dis- 
tricts, whether the children came from the 
homes of day laborers or professional! 
people, whether in large or small schools 
or in large or small cities. 

The essential thing about these figures 
is the revelation of the atmospheres in 
which these children live. Life at present 
contains no promise of radical change 
from what it has been in the past and life 
has always been a labor, a struggle, a 
sacrifice. Organized life, society, is highly 
organized work. Ease has no place in the 
true aims of life except as the reward of 
fruitful toil at its close. Ease in youth is 
the mother of degeneracy. Yet in these ten 
representative high schools, 72 per cent. 
of those reporting had been advised to 
seek some vocation that promised easier 
life. The essays of these children reflect 
this advice in hundreds of statements like 
this: I will not be a teacher, farmer, 
engineer, bookkeeper, doctor, merchant, 
lawyer, and so on, because the work is too 
hard; and conversely: I expect to be a 
vocalist, a dancer, vaudeville artist, com- 
poser, architect, stenographer, because the 
work is easy and the hours are short. 

This parental advice and public bent 
may be one cause for the alleged unrest, 
frivolity, and failure in moral and spiritual 
purpose, with which the youth of our time 
are charged. Somebody must do the hard 
work; somebody must build the sewers, 
dig the coal, and be the rough-necks in the 
oil fields; somebody must stand over the 
lathes and spindles and hot furnaces. If 
day laborers, mechanics, and railway en- 
gineers are advising their children to seek 
an easier life as merchants, bankers, and 
doctors; and if merchants, bankers, and 
doctors are advising their children to seek 
an easier life, how can these children look 
upon the more arduous and menial labor 
as anything less than industrial bondage 
and social disgrace, an attitude out of 
which may readily grow the desire to im- 
port those who are to do this work from 
lower standard countries and other races? 
That is social revolution, the road back to 
caste, serfdom, peonage, and slavery. 

In order to bring before these students 


_a simple picture of the organization of all 
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labor, I divided all workers into four 
classes: first, those who deal with material 
things; second, those who deal with man 
himself; third, those of general distribution 
throughout the first two classes; and 
fourth, those of universal application to all. 
To the first class belong the producers 
(farmers, miners, lumbermen, and fisher- 
men) and the manipulators (makers, 
carriers, sellers, and financiers). Of the 
workers with man there are those who 
deal with the physical, the mental, the 
spiritual, and the esthetic elements in his 
being. Those of general distribution are 
the helpers (stenographers, typists, book- 
keepers, secretaries, assistants, confidential 
clerks, and lawyers) and the developers or 
pioneers, explorers in every field, seeking 
to improve man, his machines and proc- 
esses. In the fourth class, those of uni- 
versal application are the politicians, in 
the broad sense of those engaged in 
government. This classification was pre- 
sented thus: 

“When you reflect upon all the kinds of 
work, professions and businesses of the 
world out of which you must select and 
find a place, the subject seems very com- 
plex and intricate. Yet all the kinds of 
work that men and women do, whether of 
the hand or of the brain or of both, may 
easily be classified and arranged in great 
strata or layers, like rocks in a hillside or 
rows of bricks in a building. And the first 
stratum down at the bottom as a sort of 
foundation for the great social structure 
of work, consists of the producers, those 
that provide raw material, the solid and 
tangible things that men live upon and 
work upon. And the first of the great pro- 
ducers is the farmer, who gets his material 
from the soil. How many of you have 
chosen farming as your life work?” 


The Laugh at the Farmer 


This question invariably “brought down 
the house.” It was greeted by an explosion 
of laughter, a great turning of heads, some 
even standing up to look about in irresist- 
ible curiosity, raising a general confusion 
that in degree varied in different schools 
with the temperaments of the children 
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and the discipline of the school. This 
response might have been expected in the 
schools of great cities, but it was universal. 
Whether the assembly was in a small high 
school of 200 in an agricultural town of 
3,000 located a hundred miles from a city; 
or in one of 1,200 in a county seat of 
50,000 in an agricultural county or state; 
or in one of 2,500 in a city of a million or 
more, where living depends wholly on 
industries and commerce; whether in Bos- 
ton or Columbus, in Indianapolis or 
Wichita, or in a school in the midst of 
thousands of acres of fruit in Los Angeles 
County—that laugh and demonstration 
came in answer to that question as surely 
and sharply as the echo follows the shot of 
a gun. If the President wants to put ef- 
fective farm relief bills through Congress, 
the place to campaign is in the high schools 
of great cities, whence come the Con- 
gressional majorities that defeat such 
measures. If that laugh and what is back 
of it continue, the exodus from the farm 
has just begun. 


Instances 


1. Pocomoke, Maryland, a town of 
3,000, on the east shore of Chesapeake 
Bay, is typically and wholly an agricul- 
tural town, surrounded with magnificent 
land; a two-minute auto ride in any direc- 
tion will carry you from the center of the 
town into open country along level farms 
producing wheat, corn, potatoes, and 
poultry, and you will have to ride on 
several hours before you reach a city. The 
high school has about 200 pupils, many of 
them coming directly from the country; 
73 said they were born or reared on farms, 
and 125 of them had parents reared on the 
farm. How many in that group admitted 
that they had chosen farming for a life 
work? Three, only three. The superintend- 
ent of schools, a part of the Board of 
Education, a score of parents, and an ex- 
Congressman were present to witness this 
farm enthusiasm. A few years aga, under 
stimulation of the Smith-Hughes Law 
which provides Federal aid for instruction 
in agriculture, there were in the neighbor- 
hood of Pocomoke seven schools offering 
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and sustaining such departments. Now 
there are only three; and in Pocomoke the 
department has entirely failed for want of 
enough pupils applying for the course, 
there being in the current year only four 
applicants, as contrasted with more than 
forty, two years ago. 

2. Worthington, Ohio, a little town a 
few miles north of Columbus, has a senior 
high school of 128, besides about 50 in the 
junior high. It is an agricultural school 
with a department organized under the 
Smith-Hughes Law, there being five such 
schools in the county, which are used as 
practice schools by the Ohio State Uni- 
versity in training young men for teachers 
of agriculture. I happened to be in this 
school on the day when a professor of 
agriculture from the state university was 
giving a lesson, having with him several of 
his students from the university as ob- 
servers. The children reported that 70 
of them were born or reared in the country 
and that 120 of them had parents born or 
reared on the farm. There were 28 enrolled 
in the agricultural course. Here, then, we 
ought to find a few boys who were going to 
be farmers, but to my question, not a hand 
was raised, not one. No child there would 
admit that he intended to lead the life of a 
farmer, no matter how many professors of 
agriculture were present. 

3. In Boston the Jamaica School, 
though in a great city, has an agricultural 
department established as a part of the 
effort of Massachusetts to turn attention 
to the agricultural recovery of the state. 
The assembly numbered 500, of whom 48 
came from the country and 140 had par- 
ents that had come from farms. Here three 
boys held up their hands as having chosen 
a farm career. This small number, of 
course, was a surprise to the teacher of 
agriculture, who told me afterward that if 
I had asked, ‘How many have chosen 
agriculture for your life work?” there 
would have been more hands raised! I 
visited his classroom and talked to a group 
of his boys. There were 52 enrolled in the 
whole department; he explained that he is 
giving courses in landscape gardening, 
horticulttire, and poultry raising; several 
boys in that class were taking courses in 
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landscape gardening, six were studying 
the poultry business; beyond that none of 
them seemed to have the slightest idea 
about farming or of becoming farmers. 

4. Kentucky is an agricultural state, 
and Lexington, the “Heart of the Blue- 
grass,”’ is its crown of glory. Here pride in 
the ownership of land has been not less 
than pride of name and ancestry and 
pride in pedigrees of blue-blooded horses, 
world-famous. One who has never felt the 
thrill of the spirit of the Kentucky blue- 
grass has missed a glorious exaltation. If 
in any place in America the farm might 
allure and the farmer’s social station go 
unassailed, here it is. In the senior high, 
590 boys and girls are the inheritors and 
must be the preservers of these traditions; 
460 of them have parents once connected 
with farms, and 210 of them were reared 
among fields and groves where flashes and 
sings the “Kentucky Cardinal’ of James 
Lane Allen, for this is his city. “ How many 
of you have chosen any kind of farming or 
agriculture as your life work?” Answer, a 
great laugh, a turn of heads—four hands 
raised. 

5. Hamilton, Ohio, a city of 43,000, is 
located in the Miami Valley, some miles 
north of Cincinnati, the county seat of one 
of the richest agricultural counties in 
America. I was born and reared on a farm 
within a few miles of this city and, knowing 
in detail the character of the population 
of that county and the other counties ad- 
joining it, I was especially interested in 
seeing what the attitude of the students of 
that high school toward farming might be. 
The Superintendent of the City Schools 
and myself were boys together in a coun- 
try high school near by; he, in addition to 
having directed the city schools for a score 
of years, is the successful operator of three 
farms. This seemed to offer a good atmos- 
phere; these boys and girls know thor- 
oughly what farming means; here we ought 
to find many prospective farmers. Of 
1,150 students present, 320 were born or 
had lived in the country and 780 had 
parents born or reared on the farm; my 
question, “How many of you are going to 
be farmers?” provoked unusual merri- 
ment and commotion; hundreds of the 











students looked about and many stood 
up to spy the hands that might be raised. 
There were eight of them! 

6. Broad Ripple, Indiana, is an outly- 
ing residential district just annexed to 
Indianapolis; the high school contains 
284 students, alive, keen personalities; 70 
of them came from outside of the city 
limits; 40 from rural districts; 160 of them 
have one or both parents of country birth 
or rearing. What was the answer here? 
Laughter, and two hands raised. 

These -instances could be continued 
throughout all the schools under review, 
but I shall cite three more that must be 
considered conclusive. Editorials in the 
city press from New York to Tacoma, 
(based on early incomplete reports about 
such results as these that had been secured 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and Maryland) asserted that they could 
not be considered characteristic of the 
whole country so long as the Middle West 
and the West were unrepresented; that in 
such states as Indiana, Illinois, and Kan- 
sas, where school gardening and farming 
are done by boys and girls of the elemen- 
tary grades, where agricultural high 
schools are sustained in many counties, 
and where a strong interest is felt in the 
scientific agricultural work of the uni- 
versities, a similar canvass would yield 
different conclusions. I have cited results 
in Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana. Let us 
turn to Kansas. 

I submit that Topeka, Wichita, and 
Hutchinson are competent to voice the 
sentiment of Kansas and that Kansas 
offers a perfect illustration of the sentiment 
of an agricultural state. There are no 
finer senior high schools in America than 
those in these three cities,and the boys and 
girls in them, numbering 4,715 in all, 
represent the original Americans in stock, 
in intelligence, and in ideals, as truly as, 
and I believe more [truly than, any 
group I have seen in any other state in the 
United States; they are self-governed, 
self-controlled, decorous in their assem- 
blies; their reaction to the question, “How 
many of you are going to be farmers?” 
though less demostrative than in the high 
schools east of the Mississippi, neverthe- 
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less was exactly the same in kind. For the 
ripple of laughter at farmers and farming, 
beginning at the Rockies, increases as it 
rolls eastward until upon the Atlantic 
Coast it is a roar. 

7. In Topeka, population 56,000, the 
capital of the state, where many retired 
farmers are educating their children, in 
which the high school represents a cross 
section of all the people characteristic of 
the capital of an agricultural state— 
officials, merchants, bankers, professional 
men, railroad men (the Santa Fe shops), 
and laborers—there were 1,450 in the 
audience of a four-year high school— 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth years—the 
students showing unusual maturity. Of 
these, 1,000, or about 70 per cent., had one 
or more parents born on farms or in the 
country, 450 of them were so born, and just 
four stated they had chosen farming for 
their careers. 

8. In Wichita, the second largest city 
of the state, with 92,000 people, the finest 
type of Americans of long descent, with 
very few of foreign extraction, the center 
of one of the most wonderful agricultural 
sections of America, which extends several 
hundred miles in every direction, there 
were 2,100 students in the tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth years—an assembly not sur- 
passed and not many times equaled by any 
I have seen in the high schools of the coun- 
try. Of these, 1,600 were reported as hav- 
ing one or both parents born on the farm, 
800 of them as so born, and just four 
stated they had chosen farming as their 
life work. 

9. In Hutchinson, with a population of 
26,000, of the same kind of people, in an 
audience of 800 students of the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth years, 520 had 
parents of country origin, 210 of them were 
of the same origin, and just four declared 
themselves as farmers of the future. Tak- 
ing the totals of these three cities, we 
have a population of 174,000, or nearly 
10 per cent. of the state, a high school en- 
rollment of 4,715, of which 4,350 gave 
answer to the questions; there were 3,120 
with one or both parents of rural origin, 
1,460 students of the same origin, and a 
total of 72 intending to be farmers. That is 
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less than one third of 1 per cent. of all 
who answered the question. We may con- 
clude that the more the high school youth 
know about farming, the less they propose 
to become farmers. 

The tide flows fast from the farms of 
Kansas. Between March 1, 1925, and 
March 1, 1926, there were 40,000 who 
left the farms of Kansas and moved to 
town—equivalent to 2 per cent. of the 
population of the state. 

The ratio in the high schools of Kansas 
is maintained in all the fourteen states in 
which, out of 54,410 students recorded, a 
grand total of only 153 said they would 
be farmers; 21,153 said they had parents 
from the country, 8,183 of them were 
from the country. Thus in one generation 
the curve toboggans from 4o per cent. to 
15 per cent. to one third of 1 per cent. 
Will our future agricultural population be 
made up of boys and girls who dropped 
out of school before they reached the high 
school and of high school boys and girls 
who have failed to make good in their at- 
tempt to get away from the farm? Or will 
it be made up of transients from other 
races imported to till our land, as some are 
already advocating? Or will it be made up 
of new immigrants who shall take over our 
farms at low cost and tenant terms, a 
process already begun? Or will America 
be wise enough to change the conditions 
which produce this youthful attitude and 
maintain our agricultural population what 
up to now it has been, a mighty source of 
the power and glory of Americanism? 


W. hy Farmers Move to Town 


For what in the minds of these youth 
produces the laughs at farmers and farm- 
ing? A whole history. The causes which 
these boys and girls have written down in 
essays are both economic and _ social. 
Economically, the farm fails to yield 
sufficient profit to meet the costs of 
present-day living, fails to enable farmers 
to have, to do, and to be what is possible 
to their city neighbors and friends in other 
vocations. The hazards of farming in 
respect to soil, season, and storm; the 
burdens of shipping rates; the enormous 
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percentages taken by all who manipulate 
his product which are deducted from the 
selling price, frequently leaving him less 
than production cost; the consequent 
shrinkage in farm values; the failure of the 
general government to create by legisla- 
tion conditions under which the farmer 
will have a chance—the utter hopelessness 
of outlook—all these are profound facts 
which he has so thoroughly advertised 
that everybody knows them, and appar- 
ently nobody cares. Why then should he 
or his children be farmers? To him and to 
them there appears to be no reason except 
the necessity of being such because they 
cannot be anything else. 

“Tt is out-of-date to be a hick,” writes 
one of these students. “The farmer and 
miner are out of social life,’ writes another. 
“T will not be a farmer’s wife because she 
works so hard she grows into a fat, dumb 
old thing before she is thirty,” writes an- 
other. Teachers in agricultural sections 
express the same truth. In a small town in 
New Jersey, the center of an ideal farm- 
ing section, in a high school of 190 stu- 
dents almost wholly of country origin, 
only three indicated intention to be farm- 
ers. The head of this school who knew the 
people of the whole country well, stated 
that the reason so few of the farmers’ 
children intended to be farmers was a social 
reason, and that parents had advised their 
children to enter other pursuits that hold 
better chances of social position and 
equality; that though parents might not 
formally ‘state this reason to their chil- 
dren, that was their actuating motive. 

The farmer and his boys and girls have 
been laughed out of social standing, they 
know it and are tired of it. “He is a 
farmer,” an epithet hurled at him in school 
and in society, banishes him from the com- 
pany of his equals. He has been cartooned, 
burlesqued in play and moving picture, 
ridiculed in joke and story, and his sons 
and daughters will not stand for it. And 
these children of the country who have 
made up their minds upon their own 
initiative, supported by the advice of 
their parents, to turn their backs upon the 
farm, now join in the general “Ha! ha!” of 
young America in revolution. 
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In his last article, Captain Amundsen told of his preparations for the voyage through 
the Northwest Passage and in the first half of this article he tells of that great adventure. 
Then he takes off his gloves to defend himself against charges that he took advantage of 
the gallant Scott in the race for the South Pole—insinuations which, until now, have 
been left unanswered by the first man to reach that goal. 


AT LAST! The great adventure for which 
my whole life had been a preparation was 
under way! The Northwest Passage—that 
baffling mystery to all the navigators of 
the past—was at last to be ours! 

Surely the Arctic seas have seldom seen 
such a spectacle as we presented. The 
Gjoa was 72 feet long, 11 feet wide, and of 
shallow draught. Naturally, we had only 
one mast, which gave us one mainsail and a 
couple of jibs. We had a good auxiliary 
motor, though in those days gasoline en- 
gines were still so uncertain that we had 


been gravely criticized for risking the 
dangers of explosion and fire when I had 
the motor installed. 

Our first station was made at Beechey 
Island, which lies north of North Somerset 
Island. Here we took a series of careful 
magnetic observations to find out in which 
direction the Magnetic Pole really was. 
The observations indicated the west coast 
of Boothia Felix. This confirmed, we 
entered Peel Sound. We had now arrived 
at the southernmost point reached by 
earlier navigators in this region, our pred- 
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He reported on September 6, 1909, that he had 
reached the North Pole on April 6, 1909. He had 
spent twenty-three years in Arctic exploration. 


ecessor having been Sir Alan Young, who 
attained this latitude in the ship Pandora 
in 1875. 

Here we had three adventures, each one 
of which threatened to end our careers 
forever. The first was caused by the extra- 
ordinary formation of the ocean bed in 
this region. We had no charts to go by, so 
had constantly to resort to soundings. On 
one side of our narrow craft the lead would 
show an astonishing depth, while on the 
other the jagged rocks could be seen near 
the surface. Feeling our way through the 
treacherous channel (of course, none of 
these waters was then charted), we had the 
bad luck to run suddenly on a hidden 
rock. It seemed for a time as if we had cer- 
tainly met our finish, but a little later a 
heavy swell carried us off. Our joy on 
discovering we had not sprung a leak was 
short-lived, for the helmsman suddenly 


called to me at my station in the crow’s 
nest that the rudder would not answer to 
the spin of the wheel. A quick investigation 
showed that, in sliding off the rock, the 
rudder had been struck squarely on the 
bottom with such force as to drive it up- 
ward and disengage the metal pins at top 
and bottom from the horizontal rings in 
which they normally rest. The pins, in- 
stead of fitting into the rings, were now 
poised on the edge of them. If the rudder 
were now pushed backward or to the side, 
they would come clear off and we should 
be drifting rudderless in the Arctic! 
But, to our immense relief, in a few 
minutes the pins dropped back into the 
rings, the rudder again responded to the 
wheel, and we were safe—but it was a 
very close call indeed. 

Our escape from the second adventure 
was the result of the merest accident of 
good fortune. The little engine room in 
which our small gasoline motor was in- 
stalled had been tightly packed with tanks 
of gasoline, leaving barely room for the 
engineer to move about his motor. One 
morning the engineer came to me and 
said that a tank was leaking slightly— 
nothing serious, but if the leak were not 
checked, the room would ultimately be- 
comesaturated with gasoline and the fumes 
might be dangerous. I investigated and 
suggested that he pump the contents of 
the leaking tank into another tank. For- 
tunately, he followed this suggestion at 
once. In the evening, we anchored under a 
small island. When I was about to turn in, 
I heard a terrible shout: “Fire!” All of us 
rushed on deck. Big flames came up from 
the engine room, and when we looked down 
it was a blazing mass. The only thing we 
could do was to throw down water on it and 
after a time we subdued the fire. We found 
that the metal pipe of the empty tank had 
been broken off during our battle with the 
fire. If the engineer had not obeyed my or- 
der as quickly as he did, the contents of the 
leaking tank would have been spouted out 
into the fire. The result would have been 
an explosion, with the loss of all. 

Our third adventure was with a terrific 
gale which blew with unabated violence 
for four days from the west. In spite of 
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anchors and engine, it seemed inevitable 
that we should be driven ashore on 
Boothia. So certain did this appear that I 
manceuvred the Gjoa into a position fac- 
ing the most likely looking bit of beach 
we could see, intending, if everything 
failed us, to drive bow on at full speed up 
this beach so that we should possibly be 
saved from smashing up , 
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had bought from the Germans a complete 
set of the most modern and accurate in- 
struments for making our observations. 
These instruments were operated by a 
clock mechanism and were self-registering. 
A tiny beam of light, transmitted syn- 
chronously by the slightest vibration of 
the instrument needles, traced a photo- 





and should be in the 
most favorable position 
for later efforts to drag 
the vessel back into the 
water. Fortunately, 
however, when the 
storm abated on the 
fourth day we were still 
holding our own and 
escaped with our ship 
whole. 

It was now the oth 
of September, and the 
Arctic night was draw- 
ing on. I knew we must 
find winter quarters. 
Cruising about in Rae 











Strait, we came’ to the 
south coast of King 
William Island. Here 
we found the most beau- 
tiful little landlocked 
bay that the heart of a sailor could desire. 
High hills surrounding it on all sides 
would shelter us from the gales. Nothing 
could have been more ideal for our pur- 
pose, so the Gjoa was speedily brought 
inside, and we began our preparations for 
a permanent camp. 

Soon our cases were all on shore and un- 
packed. These cases were an essential part 
of our equipment and were a result of 
careful planning. They were made of 
boards cut from the most carefully selected 
lumber, all of a size, and were held to- 
gether by copper nails. In those days cop- 
per was not as expensive as it now is, but 
at best this was an expensive construction. 
The point was, however, our cases should 
be non-magnetic so that we could use them 
in building our magnetic observatories. 
Iron nails would affect the 
needles. 

| have forgotten to mention that we 


magnetic 


From Amundsen’s “ The North West Passage.” 
THE MEETING WITH THE WHALERS 


The first sight of white men in more than two years, whalers who had 
come north through Bering Sea, was assurance to the crew of the Gjoa that 
they had successfully navigated the Northwest Passage. ° 


Courtesy Archibald Constable & Co., Lid. 


graphic record on a slowly moving film. 
It was, therefore, necessary that our ob- 
servatories should be light-proof as well 
as non-magnetic. This called for some in- 
genuity in construction, but we succeeded 
admirably. 

We had brought with us even slabs of 
marble on which to mount the instru- 
ments with perfect precision. These were 
laid with great care on a firm rock founda- 
tion in the base of the observatories, and 
trenches were dug around the outside to 
drain off quickly any water that might be 
near during the summer thaw, so that by 
no chance could the foundations be under- 
mined and the position of the instruments 
changed. 

Our next concern was to lay in a supply 
of fresh meat. We went out in parties of 
two, hunting caribou, and soon had piled 
up a hundred carcasses. 

One day, two of the boys and I were 
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From Amundsen’s “ The South Pole” 
KILLING SEALS FOR THE DEPOT 
Seals were plentiful in the Bay of Whales soon 
after the arrival of Amundsen’s party and a great 
store of seal flesh was laid by to feed the large 
number of dogs upon which depended the success 
of the south polar dash. 


standing onthe deck when one of them ex- 
claimed: “There is a caribou!’ He pointed 
to a small black object just on the skyline 
of one of the encircling hills. The other 
man, who had the best vision of the three, 
looked steadfastly at the black object for a 
moment and then turned to his companion 
and said: “That caribou walks on two 
legs.” Sure enough, close scrutiny con- 
firmed his quick perception that this was 
not a caribou but an Eskimo. Some other 
“two-legged caribous’’ joined the first, 
until five figures were outlined against the 
sky. Then they advanced toward us in a 
body. I sent the two boys for their rifles, 
and then the three of us advanced to meet 
them. I was in the lead and behind me 
came my little army of two. As the 
Eskimos neared us, we could see they were 
all armed with bows and arrows. 

This began to look like a ticklish situa- 
tion. We had no way of knowing whether 
their intentions were friendly or hostile. 
Certainly, they were equipped for war. 


WORLD’S WORK 


However, there was nothing to do but meet 
them face to face. The two parties pro 
ceeded to within about fifteen paces and 
then halted. I then turned to my “army” 
and instructed them ostentatiously to throw 
their rifles on the ground. I then turned to 
the Eskimos. Their leader, seeing this 
pacific move, imitated it by turning to his 
followers and uttering a command. They 
obeyed by throwing their bows and ar- 
rows on the ground. I was unarmed and 
advanced toward them. The Eskimo 
leader also came out alone. 

It is remarkable how accurately two 
men can communicate who do not speak 
a word of a common language and whose 
whole experience of life seems utterly 
separated from each other’s. Expressions 
of the face, nods and shakes of the head, 
gestures and tones of the voice, convey 
meaning with astonishing accuracy. By 
these means, I quickly convinced the 
Eskimo leader that I wished to be his 
friend, and he reciprocated my wish. 
Soon we were all friendly and I invited 
them down to our ship. 

This was a truly thrilling moment in the 
lives of these poor savages. No one of them 
had ever seen a white man before, yet 
white men were a part of the legendary 
tradition of their tribe. Seventy-two years 
earlier, their grandfathers had met Sir 
James Clark Ross on almost this very 
ground. They had been amazed at the 
appearance of the English and hugely im- 
pressed with their marvelous equipment. 
To Eskimos, who had never before had in 
their possession a metal tool or weapon 
or a stick of wood the size of a man’s hand 
(no driftwood floats in this region), the 
white man’s knives, axes, guns, and sleds 
seemed miraculous. After a brief stay, Sir 
James and his men had gone, and never 
again did those Eskimos see a white man; 
but, naturally, to their children and their 
children’s children the theme of many an 
evening tale was the marvel of the visit 
of these godlike white men. Therefore, to 
our present visitors our appearance was 
perhaps even more impressive, because to 
them it must have seemed as if a miracle 
had been repeated for their benefit. 

We made them welcome to our ship, 
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showed them the marvels of our equip- 
ment, and treated them with the greatest 
consideration. They asked if they might 
not come and bring their tribe and settle 
near us. To this we agreed, and it was not 
long before fifty Eskimo huts sprang up 
about our camp, housing about two 
hundred men, women, and children. 

As soon as the Eskimos began settling 
down around us, I was confronted with a 
situation which the commander of every 
expedition has to meet on any exploration 
which brings white men and savages into 
contact in the wilds. To all savages, the 
civilized white man has some of the attri- 
butes of the gods. His deadly and mysteri- 
ous weapons, his devices for producing 
instant fire and light, his wealth of equip- 
ment and variety of food seem to these 
untutored minds to stamp him with 
divine origin. This superstitious fear is the 
strongest safeguard of the explorer. So 
long as it persists, one man like myself with 
six followers would be safe among two 
hundred Eskimos. 

But one thing, more surely than any- 
thing else, can dissipate this godly eleva- 
tion. The white man may even be brutal 
with the savage and still retain his respect, 
for ruthless power is also in their minds an 
attribute of divinity. But the moment 
the white man yields to his baser passions 
and takes liberties with the savages’ 
women, he falls in their eves to the level of 
mere man and puts himself at their mercy. 
I therefore took the first opportunity to 
have a most serious talk with my com- 
panions and urge them not to yield to 
this kind of temptation. 

The scientific data we brought home 
was enormous in quantity. So extended 
and complete were our magnetic observa- 
tions that the scientists to whom we de- 
livered them, on our return to Europe in 
1906, have spent nearly twenty years in 
digesting their meaning, having only last 
year finished their calculations based upon 
these data. Nothing anywhere nearly so 
complete regarding the phenomena of the 
North Magnetic Pole has ever before 
been given to science. 

Meanwhile, the rest of the Northwest 
Passage was still before us. We left our 

















From Amundsen’s “The South Pole” 
THE “FRAM” IN THE BAY OF WHALES 


The Fram, having under Nansen been farthest 
north of any ship, achieved the added distinction 
of attaining the farthest south under Amundsen. 


camp on August 13, 1905, and set sail 
through Simpson Strait. Much of this 
coast had been mapped by earlier explor- 
ers who had traveled to it by land from 
Hudson Bay, but no vessel had _ herc- 
tofore troubled these waters or charted 
their shallows—they do not deserve the 
title of “depths.” If they had, we should 
have had an easier time of it. But time 
and again it seemed certain we should be 
defeated by the shallowness of these 
tortuous channels. Day after day, for 
three weeks—the longest three weeks of 
my life—we crept along, sounding our 
depth with the lead, trying here, there, 
and everywhere to nose into a channel 
that would carry us clear through to the 
known waters to the west. Once, in Simp- 
son Strait, we had just an inch of water to 
spare beneath our keel! 

While this final effort for our goal was 
on, I could not eat or sleep. Food stuck 
in my throat when I tried to swallow. 
Every nerve was strained to the limit 
in the resolve to foresee every danger 
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Photozrapk by Il. G. Ponting 
CAPTAIN ROBERT FALCON SCOTT 


Scott and his companions died on their return 
from the Pole, says Amundsen, not from broken 
hearts over the Norwegians’ earlier arrival, but 
from actual starvation because of their inability 
to provide adequately for food on the return trip. 


and to avoid every pitfall. We must suc- 
ceed! 

“A sail! A sail!” 

We had succeeded! What a glorious sight 
that was—the distant outlines of a whal- 
ing vessel in the west! It meant the end of 
years of hope and toil, for that vessel had 
come from San Francisco through Bering 
Strait and along the north coast of Alaska, 
and where its deep belly had floated, we 
could float, so that all doubts of our suc- 
cess in making the Northwest Passage 
were at an end. Victory was ours! 

Instantly, my nerve-racking strain of 
the last three weeks was over. And with 
its passing, my appetite returned. I felt 
ravenous. Hanging from the shrouds were 


carcasses of caribou. I rushed up the rig- 
ging, knife in hand. Furiously I slashed off 
slice after slice of the raw meat, thrusting 
it down my throat in chunks and ribbons, 
like a famished animal, until I could con- 
tain no more. Appetite demanded, but my 
stomach rejected, this barbarous feast. 
But my appetite would not be denied, 
and again I ate my fill of raw, half-frozen 
meat. Soon I was restored to a sense of 
calm well-being such as I had not known 
in the three terrible weeks just passed. 
Those weeks had left their mark upon me 
in such a way that my age was guessed to 
be between fifty-nine and seventy-five 
years, although I was only thirty-three! 

The whaler was the Charles Hansson, of 
San Francisco, and the date we sighted her 
was August 26, 1905. 

After a visit with the captain of the 
whaler, we started on our way to Bering 
Strait to complete the passage. Little did 
we imagine that it would take us another 
year to negotiate this perfectly simple 
concluding portion of the trip. The ice 
grew thicker and thicker as we slowly ad- 
vanced, so that, within a week, on Sep- 
tember 2nd, we came to a dead stop off 
King Point on the north coast of Canada. 

It was soon clear that we should have to 
winter at this point. The Arctic night was 
coming on, and the ice made further prog- 
ress impossible. We therefore selected the 
most favorable spot available, behind a 
grounded ice floe, tied the ship up, and 
began preparations for another winter in 
the North. We soon had everything com- 
fortably disposed for the winter. Our prog- 
ress had been so slow that we were only a 
few miles from the whaling vessels which, 
of course, were also iced in for the winter 
at Herschel Island. We should not lack 
for company. It soon became apparent, 
from an undercurrent of talk that came to 
our ears, that we were not altogether wel- 
come neighbors. One of the whaling cap- 
tains even grumbled that we should be 
only “seven more mouths to feed.” Be- 
fore the winter was over, he and the rest 
realized that we were better provisioned 
than they. We never asked them for ans 
supplies, and, on the contrary, during the 
winter sent them two tons of wheat flour, 
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From “ The Voyages of Captain Scott,” by Charles Turley. Courtesy Dodd, Mead & Co. 
PONY CAMP OF CAPTAIN SCOTT ON THE BARRIER 


Scott’s tragic end was largely due to his dependence on Shetland ponies rather than dogs as a means of 
transportation. Amundsen used his dogs not only to draw sledges but also as food on the Polar dash. 


of which they had come out  short- 
rationed. 
The ice broke up in July, and without 


much difficulty we made our way to Point 


Barrow. Thence we passed through Bering 
Strait and on down the coast to San 
Francisco, which we reached in the month 
of October. Here I made the city a present 
of the Gjoa as a historical souvenir of our 
conquest of the Northwest Passage. She 
still reposes in the Golden Gate Park at 


San Francisco, under an appropriate 
shelter, for observation by the curious. 

I should not conclude without a brief 
glance at the history of preceding attempts 
to navigate the Northwest Passage. Be- 
fore I had started on that adventure, I had 
the good fortune in 1899 to buy all the 
literature upon the Northwest Passage 
from an old gentleman in Grimsby, Eng- 
land. By reading these books, I had thor- 
oughly informed myself in the literature 
of this specialty before I made my suc- 
cessful attempt. A glance at the North 
Polar map will show that there appeared 
to be numberless possible channels thread- 
ing the maze of islands off the north coast 
of North America. Superficially, it would 
appear that the obvious route would be 
almost due westerly from the north end 
of Boothia Felix, where the map gives the 


appearance of fairly open waters clear 
across. This indeed was the route which 
most previous explorers had attempted, 
with uniform lack of success. The dis- 
tinctive characteristic of my successful 
venture was that I turned south along the 
west coast of Boothia Felix to the southern- 
most point of King William Island, and 
then proceeded on my way westward, 
closely following the coast. I owe a good 
part of my success to the old gentleman in 
Grimsby, for it was in one of those books, 
Admiral Sir Leopold McClintock’s ac- 
count of his search for Sir John Franklin, 
that I read a prophecy that the true 
channel would be found by following a 
more southerly route than that taken by 
previous explorers. It was largely due to 
this prophesy that I adopted that route. 

Many of the earlier attempts to conquer 
the Northwest Passage were made by 
expeditions sent out by the British Govern- 
ment in attempts to rescue Sir John 
Franklin, who had never come back from 
his last expedition. He and his men had 
perished from starvation—oddly enough, 
at a spot where, when we reached it, we 
happened to find an abundance of game on 
land and fish in the water. 

Some years before, the British Govern- 
ment had offered a standing prize of 
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$100,000 to the first discoverer of the 
passage. This prize was divided between 
Dr. John Rae of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and Admiral Sir Robert Le Mesur- 
ier McClure. My successful voyage in the 
Gjoa was the first navigation of the North- 
west Passage, and remains to this day the 
only navigation of it. Indeed, it is most un- 
likely that any one in the future will 
think it worth while to consider it for a 


DRILLING AN AWKWARD SQUAD 


The flightless penguins, native only to the Southern Hemis- 
phere, frequently gave the Antarctic explorers a change of diet. 


second, in view of the fact that there are 
so many great difficulties and dangers in- 
volved. 

The basis on which the British Govern- 
ment awarded the prize to Dr. John Rae 
and Admiral Sir Robert McClure was this: 

Sir Robert had attempted the passage 
from the west and had proceeded as far 
as the Bay of Mercy on Banks Island. Here 
he had to abandon his ship, and he and 
his expedition were ultimately brought 
back to civilization by a rescue party that 
came to Banks Land from the east. 

Dr. John Rae was an officer of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. He never attempted 
the navigation of the passage at all, but, 
as leader of several overland expeditions 
to the north coast of Canada, made most 
valuable maps and gave the first sure proofs 
of the fate of the Franklin expedition. 

Needless to say, however much these able 
men deserved remuneratory rewards for 
their hardships and achievements, the 
voyage of the Gjoa stands as the first and 
only actual navigation of the Northwest 
Passage. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


Having achieved the first ambition of 
my life, I began looking about for new 
worlds to conquer. I devoted 1906 and 
1907 to lecturing in Europe and the 
United States, and returned to Norway 
with enough funds to repay all my credi- 
tors, including the one who had nearly pre- 
vented the voyage, and I was now free to 
make other plans. 

The next exploit which I resolved to at- 
tempt was the capture of the 
North Pole. I was anxious to try 
on my own account the venture 
Dr. Nansen had made some years 
before, of drifting on the Polar 
currents across the North Pole 
and clear on across the Arctic 
Sea. For this purpose, I secured 
Dr. Nansen’s famous ship Fram, 
and though she was now a good 
deal the worse for age and wear, 
I felt she was still capable of 
standing the pounding of the 
Polar ice and would carry an 
expedition safely. I made all my 
plans, reconditioned the Fram, 
provisioned her, and had chosen 
my companions, even an aviator, for the 
attempt. Then, just as everything was 
about ready, the world was electrified by 
the news that Admiral Peary, in April, 
1909, had reached the North Pole. This 
was a blow indeed! If I was to maintain 
my prestige as an explorer, I must quickly 
achieve a sensational success of some sort. 
I resolved upon a coup, announcing that I 
still felt the scientific value of such a 
journey justified the effort. I left Norway 
in August, 1910, with my companions. 

Our plan for the drift provided that we 
should enter the Arctic Ocean through 
Bering Strait, as we believed the main 
drift was in that direction. Our route from 
Norway to Bering Strait was by way of 
Cape Horn. First we touched the Madeira 
Islands. Here I informed my crew that I— 
as the North Pole had been discovered— 
had decided to go for the South Pole. All 
agreed enthusiastically. 

It is worth while to make some observa- 
tions on the reasons for our safe return 
from that hazardous adventure and for 
the tragic death of Captain Robert I. 
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Scott and his companions. I wish also at 
this point frankly to meet some criticisms 
of my action in competing with Captain 
Scott, which are based on popular mis- 
apprehension of some essential facts and 
which, I feel, have left me unfairly com- 
promised in many minds. One story is to 
the effect that, from a sporting point of 
view, I took an unfair advantage of Cap- 
tain Scott in that I gave 
him no notice, so the 
story goes, of my inten- 
tion to make my expedi- 
tion a race with his. The 
truth is quite otherwise. 

Captain Scott had the 
fullest possible notice of 
my intentions, both be- 
fore he left Australia 
and again after we had 
both established our 
base camps in the Ant- 
arctic. When I sailed 
from Madeira in the fall 
of 1910, I left with my 
secretary a sealed en- 
velope containing a ca- 
blegram to Captain 
Scott in Australia, 
which he, in accordance 
with my instructions, 
sent a few days after 
we were safe at sea, and 
which disclosed fully 
my intention to com- 


vs “The Home of the Blizzard” 
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Amundsen gives much credit to his dogs las wrens ‘A 
for his success at the South Pole. This '%€ Weather much more 


were the only practicable draught animals 
for use in snow and ice. They are quick, 
strong, sure-footed, intelligent, and able to 
negotiate any terrain that man himself can 
traverse. Scott, on the other hand, had 
come South equipped with motor sledges, 
which had immediately demonstrated their 
impracticability over the surface of ice 
and snow. He had brought also—and to 
these he pinned his fate 
finally—a number of 
Shetland ponies. I was 
confident that this was 
a fatal mistake, and 
much to my sorrow it 
was in part the cause 
of Scott’s tragic end. 

So, I repeat, I had 
decisively given him 
ample notice before he 
made his attempt. 

Our choice of a site 
for our base camp on 
the barrier was an 
essential factor in our 
success, just as Scott’s 
choice of a site on the 
mainland to the west 
was an essential factor 
in his inability to re- 
turn in safety from the 
Pole. In the first place, 
‘ the air currents in the 
Antarctic regions make 


pete with him for the splendid animal was one sent to Sir severe on the land than 


South Pole. 


Douglas Mawson’s Antarctic Expedition on the ice. At best the 


by Amundsen, and was named for the 


Later, in the winter donor. 

(which, of course, was 

the summer in the Antarctic), a party 
from the Scott expedition came to our 
camp in the Bay of Whales—about 
four hundred miles from Scott’s camp— 
and saw all our preparations there. Both 
parties necessarily had to spend the winter 
in camp to await the earliest practicable 
weather to attempt the dash to the Pole. 
Not only did we extend to these men every 
hospitality and the opportunity to inspect 
our equipment, but I also invited them to 
Stay with us and make use of half of our 
dogs. They refused. All my experience in 
Polar work had convinced me that dogs 


climate in the Antarctic 

is about the worst in the 
world, chiefly because of the terrificintensity 
of the gales, which blow almost incessantly 
in those regions. These gales are of almost 
unbelievable velocity. Scott encountered 
them several times of such force that it 
was nearly impossible to stand erect. In 
his winter camp, Scott and his companions 
were harassed through the weary waiting 
months with almost uninterrupted bad 
weather—something which not only low- 
ered the spirits of the party but also seri- 
ously hampered their work of preparation 
for the final dash. Our camp on the ice, 
however, was favored with infinitely better 
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From Amundsen’s “ The South Pole” 


AMUNDSEN’S PARTY AT THE SOUTH POLE 
After twenty-four hours of observations, the South Pole discoverers pitched a small tent surmounted by 
the Norwegian flag and the Fram’s pennant and began the 870-mile return march to “ Framheim,” their 


winter base. 


weather, and at no time were we subject 
to any discomfort. Our experience of the 
past in preparing an absolutely windproof 
shelter, and in solving the problem of ven- 
tilating such a shelter, provided us with 
fairly comfortable winter quarters. 

The ice barrier—so much described in all 
works on Antarctic exploration—is in 
reality nothing but a gigantic glacier press- 
ing down from the heights of the Antarctic 
mountains to the sea. This glacier is 
hundreds of miles in width and from one to 
two hundred feet high. Like all glaciers, 
at its lower end this one was constantly 
breaking off into icebergs. The idea, 
therefore, of making a permanent camp 
on the barrier itself, though often con- 
sidered, had always been dismissed as too 
dangerous. 

I had, however, carefully read and long 
pondered the works of the earlier explorers 
in the Antarctic. In comparing their rec- 
ords, I had been greatly struck with the 
discovery that the Bay of Whales, not- 
withstanding that it was merely a bay 
whose shores were the icy walls of the 
glacier, had not substantially changed its 
shore line since its first discovery by James 
Clark Ross in 1841. 

“Surely,” I said to myself, “if this part 
of the glacier has not moved in sixty-eight 


years, there can be only one explanation 
of the phenomenon—the glacier at this 
point must be firmly wedged upon the 
solid rock of some great and immovable 
island.” The more I thought of this expla- 
nation, the more I became convinced of its 
truth. I had, therefore, no fear of the 
stability of our camp site when I resolved 
to make our permanent land quarters on 
the top of the barrier in the Bay of Whales. 
Needless to add, my faith was entirely 
justified by subsequent events. We had 
the most delicate instruments and we 
made continuous observations for months, 
none of which disclosed the slightest 
movement of the barrier of ice at this 
point. 

Our location on the Bay of Whales gave 
us several advantages in trying to reach 
the Pole. In the first place, it was some- 
what nearer to the Pole than Scott’s 
camp, and, as the event proved, the path 
southward which it forced us to take was 
much the more favorable for travel. 

Above all of these things, however, the 
one which was most essential to our suc- 
cess was our use of dogs. The reason briefly 
is this: Our method of attacking the Pole 
was to make repeated trips from the perma- 
nent camp southward, setting up shelters 
and making caches of provisions one 
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after the other at several days’ travel 
apart, so that we should be able to make 
the return trip from the Pole without 
having to carry all our supplies there and 
back. Obviously, we could set up this 
series of caches very quickly, and at each 
we could safely leave the minimum weight 
of supplies for the return trip. In making 
my calculations for the 
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there for three days, and then explored 
the neighborhood of our camp within a 
radius of ten miles so as to make sure, if 
our observations were slightly in error, 
that we should, nevertheless, set foot on 
the actual site of the Pole. We left the 
Norwegian flag and the records of our ob- 
servations in a tent at the Pole and re- 





distances between these 
stations and the amount 
of provisions which 
should be left in each, 
I was able to reduce the 
weight of provisions to 
be carried by calculat- 
ing the flesh of the dogs 
which carried it as part 
of the food supply of us 
men. As there areabout 
fifty pounds of edible 
food in the carcass of an 
Eskimo dog, it was quite 
probable that every dog 
we took south with us 
meant fifty less pounds 
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of food to be carried and 
cached. In my calcula- 
tions before the start 
for the final dash to the 
Pole, I figured out ex- 
actly the precise day on 
which I planned to kill 
each dog as its usefulness should end for 
drawing the diminishing supplies on the 
sledsand its usefulness should begin as food 
for the men. This schedule worked out al- 
most to the day and the dog. Above every- 
thing else, it was the essential factor in our 
successful trip to the Pole and our safe re- 
turn to the base camp. 

Scott and his companions died on their 
return from the Pole, not from broken 
hearts over our earlier arrival, but from 
actual starvation, because of their inability 
to provide adequately for food on the re- 
turn trip. This difference between the two 
expeditions was exactly the difference 
between dogs and other means of trans- 
portation. 

The rest of what happened is a familiar 
Story. With four companions, | reached 
the South Pole in December, 1911, camped 


“ The Great White South,” 
SCOTT’S PARTY AT THE SOUTH POLE 


None of these intrepid explorers ever returned. The original negative of 
this photograph, together with the record of finding the tent of their 
rivals at the pole and of the losing fight against terrible weather on the re- 
turn journey, were discovered with Scott’s body many months later by a 
search party. The men, left to right, are Captain Oates, Lieutenant 
Bowers, Captain Scott, Dr. Wilson, and P. O. E 
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turned safely to our camp. A month later, 
in January, 1912, Scott arrived at the 
Pole and found these records. Scott and 
his four companions made a gallant effort 
to return to their base camp, but perished 
of starvation and exposure before they 
could reach it. 

Nobody could hold a higher admiration 
than myself for the gallant courage of our 
brave English competitors, for nobody 
else so well as we can understand the 
fearful dangers of the trip. Scott was a 
splendid sportsman as well as a great 
explorer. 

I cannot, however, say as much for 
many of his countrymen. Just as in times 
of war it may be observed that the soldiers 
on the opposing sides retain a high respect 
for their foes in arms, while the noncom- 
batants at home seem to feel obligated to 
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indulge in hymns of hate against their 
enemies, just so in exploration it often 
happens that the men in the field retain a 
high regard for their competitors, while 
their effortless compatriots at home seem 
to feel obligated to detract from the suc- 
cess of an explorer just because he is not 
of their own nation. Meaning that the 
following comment shall be read in the 
light of the preceding sentence, I feel 
justified in saying that by and large the 
British are a race of very bad losers. I 
have felt the effects of this trait in many a 
way in relation to our capture of both 
the Northwest Passage and the South 
Pole, of which a couple of examples will 
suffice to illustrate my meaning. 

The year following the capture of the 
Pole, the son of a prominent Norwegian 
in London came home from his classes at 
an English school one evening, protesting 
to his father that he was being taught that 
Scott was the discoverer of the South Pole. 
On investigation, the boy’s protest was 
found to be a fact, and the practice of 
ignoring the Norwegian success was being 
followed in other schools as well. 

But a more flagrant and offensive in- 
cident, because it came from a quarter 
better informed and less justified in equiv- 
ocation, occurred at the dinner tendered 
me in London by the Royal Geographical 
Society, presided over by the nominal 
president of the society, Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston. At this banquet Lord Curzon 
made a speech. After describing in ap- 
propriate detail the reason for my lecture 
and laying some stress upon the value 
which I had attached to the dogs as con- 
tributors to our success, Lord Curzon 
ended this speech with the phrase, “I 
therefore propose three cheers for the 
dogs’—clearly indicating the next mo- 
ment the satirical and derogatory intention 
of the phrase by turning to me with an 
unnecessary calming gesture and, though 
| had made no move, urging me with 
great earnestness not to make a rejoinder 
to the thinly veiled insult. 

We were received in Europe with many 
honors, not only in my native land but in 
other countries. And upon my visit shortly 
after to the United States, I was treated 
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with flattering kindness. The National 
Geographic Society gave me the large 
gold medal of the society, which I received 
in Washington in the presence of a dis 
tinguished company. I shall never cease to 
regret, therefore, that some incident of 
this visit apparently put me in the bad 
graces of this society, which has ever since 
taken many opportunities to treat me with 
a bewildering lack of consideration. I say 
“bewildering” because I was unable at 
that time, and have never since been able, 
to learn what was the cause of my falling 
into disfavor with them. 

There were also later inconsiderate acts 
of the National Geographic Society toward 
me. The most painful of these happened 
in the spring of 1926. I was lecturing in 
the United States on the successful 
Amundsen-Ellsworth flight by ’planes into 
the heart of the Arctic at 88° N. latitude. 
I had received and accepted an invitation 
to make an address on this subject before 
the National Geographic Society in Wash- 
ington, D. C., upon the conclusion of this 
tour. My itinerary eastward from the 
Pacific Coast took me through Kansas 
City and within a short distance of the 
Federal penitentiary at Fort Leaven- 
worth. Recalling my acquaintanceshi) 
with Dr. Cook during our two hazardous 
years on the Belgica expedition to the 
Antarctic, remembering also the debt of 
gratitude I owed him for his kindness to 
me in my novitiate as an explorer, and re- 
calling that I owed my life indeed to his 
resourcefulness in extricating us from the 
dangers of that expedition, I felt I could 
do no less than to make the short journey 
to the prison and call upon my former 
benefactor in his present misfortune. | 
could not have done less without convict- 
ing myself of base ingratitude and con- 
temptible cowardice. I did not then, nor 
shall I now, discuss the career of Dr. Cook 
in his later days. I am wholly unfamiliar 
with the facts which led to his imprison- 
ment, and I have no desire to know them 
or to have an opinion regarding them. 
Even had I known that he had been guilty 
of baser crimes than those with which he 
was charged, I should still have felt my 
duty and my inclination to be the same. 
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Whatever Cook may have done, the Cook 
who did them was not the Dr. Cook I 
knew as a young man, the soul of honor 
and kindliness, lion-hearted in courage. 
Some physical misfortune must have over- 
taken him to change his personality, for 
which he was not responsible. 

The reporters who talked to me after 
this visit to Dr. Cook broadcast a story in 
which they quoted me as intimating that 
Peary’s proofs that he had reached the 
Pole were not conclusive, and that Cook’s 
proofs that he had reached the Pole were. 
The truth is that I did not even discuss 
this subject with any newspaper man and 
that these quotations ascribed to me 
were pure fabrications. The National 
Geographic Society, however, accepted 
them as bona fide, declined to accept my 
telegraphic protest that I had been utterly 
misquoted, and abruptly cancelled their 
invitation to address them. 

Doubtless, they felt justified in taking 
this drastic action in view of their belief 
in the newspaper reports. Needless to say, 
I felt that they acted with inconsiderate 
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precipitateness, and, of course, I know 
they acted upon misapprehension of the 
facts. 

Returning now to 1914: The Fram was 
navigated to Norway while I was in Nor- 
way arranging to provision and outfit her 
for the attempt to drift across the Pole. 
I had proceeded so far as to buy a Farman 
biplane to be carried on the Fram on this 
drifting expedition, for use in making ex- 
plorations of the Arctic ice fields from the 
air. This was the second time I had set 
about to use aircraft for Arctic explora- 
tion, and it is important to remember this 
fact and the date 1914, because of their 
bearing upon my expeditions of 1925 and 
1926 over the Arctic by airplane and 
dirigible. 

The Farman had been delivered to me 
at Oslo when the World War broke loose 
in all its fury. This catastrophe, of course, 
put all interest in Arctic exploration out 
of the public mind. I therefore presented 
the biplane to the Norwegian Govern- 
ment for use as part of the defense equip- 
ment of the Norwegian Army. 

















WHO FLEW THIS SHIP OVER THE NORTH POLAR REGIONS? 


Che flight of the Italian-built dirigible from Spitzbergen to Alaska laid the basis for one of the most 
heated controversies in exploration, General Nobile, the Italian designer, claiming great credit for the 
expedition, and Amundsen, Ellsworth, and other members of the expedition denying that success was 
due to him. In his next article, in the August issue, Captain Amundsen will discuss this notable con- 


troversy, 





The Humanity of the Dollar 


How American Business Lifts Backward Peoples 
to Health and Happiness 


GREGORY MASON 


The dollar has a heart! And the American business man in foreign countries is not a 
Shylock ! In his survey of American enterprise in undeveloped lands Mr. Mason found 
that one of the outstanding achievements was the promotion of the welfare of backward 
peoples, with no trace of selfish, heartless exploitation. In this article he tells of the 
work in Mexico and Central America, and in articles to follow he will take up other 
lands where the dollar is the foundation and bulwark of prosperity and public welfare. 


“THE MEXICAN peon is lazy and dirty. 
He won’t work and he won’t wash.” 

I never hear this accusation launched in 
the superior accents of a race-conscious 
Nordic but I see in my memory two pic- 
tures: First, long trains of battered freight 
cars crawling into the dusty yards of 
Torreon, the car tops blue with the denim 
“uniforms” of soldiers and black with the 
cotton dresses of the soldaderas, the soldier 
women. Then three crowded days of hus- 
tling horses into the cars, of throwing in 
sacks of grain and boxes of ammunition, 
mustering the brigades, and repairing 
rifles. On the fourth day the interminable 
file of trains starts over the single track 











to Saltillo carrying twenty thousand fight- 
ing men—an army of twenty thousand 
which has been mobilized and entrained 
in four days by a guerilla general with 
only the most primitive facilities for the 
task. Second, a blazing noon as the lead- 
ing train reaches a depression in the 
Coahuila desert, which has gathered a 
few hundred cubic feet of rain water al- 
ready colored like milk with alkali. The 
train stops, men and women half tumble 
from the sloping roofs of the freight cars, 
stripping off their clothes as they run to 
the outdoor bath. 

The moral that I draw from these two 
incidents is that the Mexican peon will 
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ILLNESS LOSES MUCH OF ITS TERROR IN THIS HOSPITAL 


The treatment accorded native labor on plantations of the United Fruit Company is apparent in this 
photograph of a ward in the company’s large hospital at Port Limon, Costa Rica. 
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This solution is to build 
up permanent colonies of 
Mexican laborers, in sur- 
roundings which are 
comfortable and congen- 
ial, and under a system 
of industrial education 
and promotion for merit. 

At Nacosari, Sonora, 
the Phelps Dodge Cor- 
poration has its self- 
sufficient village of 
miners, with schools, 
library, and hospital. 
The American Smelting 
and Refining Company 
has four large smelters in 
Mexico. The one just 
outside the City of 
Chihuahua is typical. 
When I visited this smel- 
ter in 1914 I was struck 
by the neat little plaza 
surrounded by clean 
white houses. These 
buildings, however, were 
chiefly the dwellings of 
American employees. 
The habitations of the 
Mexican workmen were 
not very much better, 
but certainly no worse, 











Photograph from Ewing Galloway 
A MEXICAN FAMILY LIFTED BY THE DOLLAR 


Thousands of Mexicans are learning that the dollar has a heart; into : 
their lives have come comforts, and they and their children are under the influence of the 


becoming more responsible, self-supporting, and contented. 


work when he wants to, and that he will 
wash whenever he finds the facilities. This 
truth is now well known to the managers 
of most of the larger companies whose 
holdings constitute the bulk of the twelve 
hundred million dollars which Americans 
have invested in Mexico. The task of 
providing the means for ablutions is an 
easy one, but the problem of fostering 
the will to work requires a little more 
finesse. 

The right solution seems to have been 
found by those great mining corporations, 
the American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany and the Phelps Dodge Corporation. 


than the structures cus- 
tomarily used by their 
countrymen not living 


peso oro Americano. To- 
day, however, this plant 
has for its labor population of three thou- 
sand (including families) twenty-two blocks 
of neat brick or adobe dwellings, compris- 
ing altogether four hundred and eighty 
houses of one room, one hundred and 
seventy-two of two rooms, thirty of three 
rooms, and twenty-four four-room houses. 
All the more recently constructed ones 
have a pretty back yard enclosed within 
adobe walls, giving privacy and oppor- 
tunity to raise flowers and vegetables. The 
laborers get these houses at merely 
nominal rents. 

The average Mexican peon is not accus- 
tomed to having running water in his 
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AFTER THE DOLLAR 
The picture at the right 
shows the change due to 
filling in the swamp: a 
worthwhile example for the 
governments of Central 
American republics. Better 
living conditions make bet- 
ter citizens. 


house, but many of the workmen’s houses 
in the American Smelting and Refining 
Company colony have this facility, and it 
is conveniently available to all the others. 

“Realizing that we depend entirely on 
the native population,” an officer of the 
company says, “we have made quite a 
study of earning their good will. We have 
found that they don’t care very much for 
foreign innovations. What they appreciate 
most is improved surroundings and equip- 
ment of the general type to which they are 
accustomed. Hence we are very careful 
to see that these villages of workmen 
remain Mexican villages.” 

Of the many features for the health, 
comfort, and contentment of employees 
which the Welfare Department of this 
wise corporation has organized, none 
perhaps bears more the marks of tact and 
intelligence than the provision of mills 
which grind corn for the laborers at the 
low rate of one centavo a kilo. For here is a 
national institution providing the national 
food more efficiently and cheaper perhaps 
than it could be had anywhere outside 
the range of influence of the great gringo 
corporation. Such workmen as don’t want 
to keep house find for their use a restaurant 
where they. may buy for the small charge 
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Houses of natives on mos- 
quito-infested swamp land 
at Puerto Castilla, Hon- 
duras. These were the quar- 
ters of laborers on the 
Truxillo Railroad, which is 
operated by the United 
Fruit Company. Boards 
were the only means of com- 
munication between houses. 





of fifteen centavos (73 cts.) an excellent 
meal consisting of soup, meat with po- 
tatoes, beans, tortillas, and coffee. Near by 


is a “change house” provided with 
shower bath and laundry machine, where 
men can change to clean clothes on their 
way home from work. There is also a large 
public bath house for the general use of 
workers and their families. In the morning 
it is crowded with women and children 
and later in the day the men have their 
turn. The popularity of this part of the 
plant’s equipment provides more proof 
for the contention made earlier in this. 
article, that the peon will wash whenever 
he finds the facilities. 

It is the boast of the American Smelting 
and Refining Company that the hospital 
in connection with this plant is the best- 
equipped hospital in Mexico. When the 
building was recently remodeled an X-ray 
department was added to it. The doctor in 
charge and his assistants make rather a 
hobby of giving advice to the mothers and 
children of the plant. Of course, even the 
best of smelters has its accidents. But the 
frequency of these in the plants of this 
company has been considerably reduced 
since a concerted effort was made to teach 
the laborers to take care of themselves. 
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MUD AND DISEASE 
A street in the native town 


of Old Tela, Honduras, 
which the United Fruit 
Company recognized as a 
detrimental factor in its 
effort to promote the efh- 
ciency of its employees. Im- 
proving the morale of the 
people was seen as a means 
of securing better labor. 
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After drainage and sanita- 
tion work, Old Tela started 
life anew. Fences and homes 
were repaired in an effort to 
live up to the new standards 
established by the dollar. 





The facilities for recreation attached to 
the plant are so ample that there is little 
temptation for the laborers to patronize 


some of the less salubrious forms of amuse- 
ment offered in the City of Chihuahua, 
which is only six miles away. The company 
has built a moving picture house with a 
seating capacity of 750, where are shown 
pictures usually better than those offered 
in the theaters of the adjacent state capi- 
tal. The admittance price is only twenty 
centavos for adults and half that sum for 
children. Then there is a casino with 
cantina, billiard tables, and bowling alleys 
for employees of the higher ranks, and a 
club house for the ordinary workmen who 
have become particularly fond of those 
gringo games, basketball and baseball. 
Nor are the children forgotten, and the 
two schools which the company maintains 
have ample playgrounds with all the 
see-saws, Swings, and other paraphernalia 
for youthful sport the several hundred 
children can use. Incidentally, all the 
expenses of these schools—even the sal- 
aries of the teachers—are paid by the 
American corporation, and there are no 
better public schools in Mexico. In ad- 
dition, the company maintains an indus- 
trial school for adults in which evening 


courses are given in subjects relating to 
the smelter work and in English, arith- 
metic, and even music! Very soon there 
will open a class in stenography, so that the 
daughters of workmen may learn a pro- 
fession which will help them to increase 
the strength of the family finances. 

Few people are more sensitive to beau- 
tiful surroundings than the Mexicans. 
Appreciating this fact, the officers of the 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany, as an ultimate step in the effort to 
hold their laborers, have spent a good deal 
of money in planting trees and grass 
and in otherwise beautifying the naturally 
barren spot in the Chihuahua hills where 
this smelter is situated. 

With all these advantages offered to the 
peon who works for this great industrial 
organization, is it any wonder that the 
company has very little labor trouble? 
From the point of view of the Americanos 
who direct the business, there is just one 
fly in the ointment. This is the fact that 
the more intelligent workmen are enabled 
to get such a valuable industrial education 
at the company’s expense, that some of 
them leave Mexico to seek employment 
in the United States, where sometimes 
they can command bigger wages. For all 
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this, the directors of the company consider 
its educational effort perhaps the most 
important single item among the measures 
that make its employees contented and 
that produce that sympathy between 
capital and labor which is perhaps more 
conducive to success than is any other 
factor in modern industry. 

The observant American traveler is 
bound to feel proud as he comes upon case 
after case in which American corporations 
abroad are setting foreign capitalists 
vivid examples of the value of this sort of 
sympathy and humanity toward labor. 
One of the most inspiring instances of this 
kind of thing occurred three or four years 
ago in Cuba. The boom times which had 
made nearly every large sugar planter a 
temporary millionaire had been followed 
by a reaction during which the price of 
sugar fell from 22 cts. a pound to 2 cts. 
Workmen from other West Indian islands 
had flocked to Cuba during the boom, but 
now the country which the United States 
had freed from the Spanish yoke was 
filled with laborers of many nationalities 
begging for work at any price. But it was 
not to be had. Indeed, so desperate became 
the situation that the Spanish and British 
governments were forced to charter steam- 
ers to transport many of their nationals 
to other islands where suffering was less 
acute. 

In this crisis the executive of the Cuban 
subsidiary of the International Cement 
Corporation on Mariel Bay could have 
made a tremendous saving in overhead 
by a drastic reduction of wages in the 
cement plant. To the amazement of 
harassed native gentlemen whose capital 
was vanishing by the demoralization of 
the country’s chief industry, the American 
cement men did nothing of the sort. The 
Cuban Portland Cement Corporation’s 
pay roll was reduced by only a small 
percentage, and in the midst of starvation 
and widespread suffering the workmen in 
the cement plant remained contented and 
comparatively wealthy. 

Now note the moral of this tale of 
American far-sightedness and humanity. 
Before long the sugar business began to 
recoverand many plantations were begging 
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laborers to accept wages higher than those 
which prevailed in the cement factory. 
But the cement company lost only a few 
stragglers; the great majority of its 
workmen stuck to their jobs through a 
conviction of proved security and a sense 
of loyalty to the foreign investors who 
had shown them in their hour of need that 
the American dollar has a heart. 

No doubt, other efforts of the American 
corporation on behalf of their laborers were 
bearing fruit at this time, too. The work- 
men did not forget that the company had 
given them comfortable houses, schools for 
their children, unusual facilities for recrea- 
tion, and that it maintained even a 
commissary where clothing could be 
bought at cost, a farm for the production 
of fresh vegetables, and, last but not least 
—that luxury in the tropics—an ice plant. 
Nor should I forget to mention how the 
company taught its employees the benefits 
that a safe bank offered workmen who had 
been accustomed to the awkward and 
dangerous practice of carrying their sav- 
ings about in money belts. 

The officers of this wise and successful 
American corporation mouth no smooth 
phrases about benevolent paternalism. 
They say frankly that they believe that a 
square deal is good business, and by virtue 
of the opportunity which that sugar panic 
gave them they have provided all Cuba 
with a demonstration of this truth which 
the island will not soon forget. 

Cuba, of course, has had longer and 
more intense contact with the United 
States of the North than have most Cen- 
tral American republics, using this geo- 
graphical term in its looser sense to include 
the adjacent West Indies. In too many 
cases the first gringos with whom the 
citizens of these countries of the sun 
became acquainted were soldiers of for- 
tune, filibusters, beachcombers. Fortunate 
for us is it that there were a few pioneers 
from our country of the stamp of Goethals, 
Gorgas, and Minor C. Keith. 

The last name is one to conjure with 
throughout Central America proper—that 
is, from the Mexican frontier on the north 
to Colombia on the south. Mr. Keith was 
associated with so many essential but 
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difficult developments that it is hard to 
classify him. He built railroads, tramways, 
and factories, and he was the first man to 
see the rich possibilities in shipping 
bananas from the tropics to the United 
States. Perhaps the most accurate descrip- 
tion of this genius is the term applied to 
him by a friend, 
“nation builder.” 

As the organizer of 
the International Rail- 
ways of Central Amer- 
ica, now the largest 
American railroad en- 
terprise outside of the 
United States, Mr. 
Keith saw the impor- 
tance of improving the 
hotels and raising the 
standard of general 
sanitation in the cities 
served by the lines of 
the International Rail- 
ways. The cleaning up 
of the isthmus of 
Panama by the United 
States Government and 
the conversion of the 
cities of Panama and 
Colon into municipali- 
ties of well-paved 
streets, good water sup- 
ply, and modern sewage facilities was, 
of course, a valuable object lesson to other 
Latin-American countries that made it 
easier for American engineers to “sell” a 
desire to possess the benefits of modern 
sanitation. Recently, very important de- 
velopments in public sanitation have been 
undertaken in Central America by R. W. 
Hebard and Rene Keilhauer, two early 
associates of Keith. 

The city of San Salvador, capital of the 
Republic of El Salvador, was founded in 
1528. It is a city of nearly 100,000, and 
until 1923 was typical of the Central 
American centers of population in lack of 
paved streets and in utterly insufficient 
water supply. At the very commencement 
of the administration of President Alfonso 
Quinénez a comprehensive and complete 
program of general sanitation was planned 
to be executed through a period of five 


steamship lines. 


MINOR C. KEITH 
An empire builder who saw that bettering 
native living conditions made more suc- 
cessful plantations, hotels, railways, and 
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years. This work was entrusted to R. W. 
Hebard & Co., Inc., and Rene Keilhauer, 
and with a staff of experienced American 
engineers, several of whom had had their 
previous training on the Panama Canal, 
one of the most thorough and complete 
sanitation and paving projects undertaken 
in Latin America was 
successfully carried out. 
A complete modern 
sewage system was in- 
stalled, asphalt and 
concrete paving laid, 
all overhead wires 
placed underground, 
and a new and ade- 
quate water supply de- 
veloped. The far-reach- 
ing benefits and direct 
results accruing from 
this great program of 
municipal improve- 
ment were reflected al- 
most immediately in 


the total suppression of 
yellow fever, drastic re- 


duction of malaria, and 
a general improvement 
in public health. 

The people of the Re- 
public of El Salvador, 
quick to see the bene- 
fits accompanying modern sanitation work 
in their capital city, in turn demanded the 
execution of similar work in other impor- 
tant cities of the country. The general sani- 
tation of the port of La Libertad followed, 
and plans have now been made for the 
sanitation of practically all of the more 
important centers of population of the 
country. 

The interest in the San Salvador sani- 
tation work spread rapidly to the adjoining 
republics, and in 1924 R. W. Hebard & Co. 
and Rene Keilhauer commenced work in 
Managua, capital of the Republic of 
Nicaragua, a city which had for years the 
reputation of having the worst streets of 
any city in Spanish America. The work in 
Managua, which embraces everything 
done in San Salvador, is now in its third 
year and, notwithstanding the country 
was in the throes of civil war for some six 
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months, the work has been steadily pro- 
gressing. It is confidently anticipated that 
the next two years will see modern sanita- 
tion work carried out in all of the impor- 
tant cities of Central America by American 
engineers and American capital. 

Modern highway work, as well as 
modern sanitation, made its début in 
Central America in the Republic of El 
Salvador. In 1926, R. W. Hebard & Co., 
Inc., and Rene Keilhauer commenced 
work on one of the most extensive modern 
road projects yet undertaken in Latin 
America. A system of first and second 
class national highways, totalling more 
than 1,000 miles, was designed and located, 
the construction of which is to be carried 
out during a five-year period. 

It has already been mentioned that Mr. 
Keith was the first man to see the large 
possibilities of the banana trade between 
Central America and the United States. 
With the utmost admiration for the great 
achievements which he and his associates 
have accomplished in such other fields as 
sanitation and road building, one can still 
confidently predict that Minor C. Keith 
will be longest remembered as the founder 
of the United Fruit Company. 

The story of the growth of this gigantic 
commercial enterprise reads like a ro- 
mance, like a fairy tale. To-day the United 
Fruit Company owns sixty-six steamships 
and operates twenty others. The clean, 
comfortable passenger ships and the trim 
banana boats of the “Great White Fleet” 
are known from British Honduras to 
Colombia, from Cuba to the Canary 
Islands. The company owns or leases 
1,883,902 acres of land, planted or destined 
to be planted in bananas, sugar cane, 
cacao, cocoanuts, and other plants and 
fruits. It owns and operates 1,571 miles of 
railway, 717 miles of tramway, 187 loco- 
motives, and 5,461 cars. Its private radio 
systems covers Central America and 
near-by islands. Its total fixed assets 
are valued at $134,666,974, and its 
net earnings in 1926 amounted to 
$19,511,471.65. The wages and salaries 
which this company pays are the support 
of more than 67,000 people, forming the 
population of scores of independent towns. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


The welfare work of the United Fruit 
Company has reached tremendous pro- 
portions and itself engages the attention 
of hundreds of employees, specializing in 
helping their fellow-workers. The company 
has built and maintains churches and 
schools to meet denominational and racial 
requirements, and has also erected and 
equipped club houses and amusement halls 
to provide entertainment for employees. 
It has also furnished baseball grounds, ten- 
nis courts, and, in some plantations where 
practicable, golf courses and swimming 
pools. It operates extensive merchandise 
departments for the convenience of the 
local communities, and has also installed 
and maintains hotels, laundries, ice plants, 
bakeries, electric light plants, water works, 
and sewage systems, transforming the 
scene of its tropical operations into mod- 
ern, sanitary, and healthful areas. To 
facilitate its operations the company has 
created new seaports with docks, ware- 
houses, and tributary railways. This 
Gargantuan corporation has three mil- 
lion dollars invested in water supply 
and electric light plants alone; it spends 
two hundred thousand dollars every year 
for sanitation and an additional three 
hundred thousand for street-cleaning and 
the maintenance of parks. All this is over 
and above the United Fruit Company’s 
annual bill of one million dollars for its 
magnificent medical service to employees. 

This medical work of the United Fruit 
Company in eight tropical countries may 
well be called the most dramatic and 
spectacular item in the whole tale of ‘‘ The 
Heart of the Dollar.” Every American 
who sees this work in operation or who 
hears of it must feel proud. It has been an 
important part in the campaign of the 
white man against the peculiarly malig- 
nant diseases of the tropics—a campaign 
marked by self-sacrifice and unsurpassable 
courage which make it as magnificent an 
adventure as the religious crusades of the 
Middle Ages. 

Early European attempts to colonize 
the New World were much more successful 
in the temperate zone than in the tropics, 
where the colonist often fought a losing 
battle against disease. It was disease as 
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much as anything which frustrated the 
French attempt to build the Panama 
Canal, those early ditch-diggers losing one 
man out of every four annually. The 
American success at the scene of French 
failures was largely due to the advance 
which had been made in the world’s 
knowledge of medicine by the sacrifices 
of a brave group of men “engaged in the 
peaceful strife of science,” from whom the 
world withholds deserved fame while it 
builds statues to generals and admirals. 

From the day of its organization the 
United Fruit Company was, fortunately, 
well aware of the necessity of combating 
the peculiar insanitary conditions of the 
American tropics. Obviously, the com- 
pany’s foremen could not expect to get a 
full day’s work out of laborers suffering 
from the laziness and weakness begotten 
by those two common curses of Central 
America, hookworm disease and malaria. 
The doctor had to precede the gang 
boss before the company could expect 
profits. 

It isimpossible for persons accustomed to 
the safety and comfort of living conditions 
in the United States even to imagine 
the herculean nature of the difficulties 
which faced the medical engineers of the 
United Fruit Company. In the first place, 
the tropics have their own special diseases 
in addition to the ordinary ones common 
throughout the world. The doctor fighting 
yellow fever and malaria could not afford 
for a moment to overlook the threat of 
typhoid and tuberculosis. In the second 
place, the heavy rainfall and rank vege- 
table growth of the tropics make sanitary 
measures often more difficult than they are 
in the temperate climes. The unchanging 
heat saps the vitality and resistance of the 
inhabitants, who have usually at their 
disposal slight economic resources and 
insufficient means of sustenance. 

Every physician knows the great im- 
portance of medical education in the war 
against disease. Conceive, however, the 
difficulties of spreading knowledge among 
peoples whose rate of illiteracy ranges from 
43 to 93 per cent.—the rate in the countries 
where the fruit company operates. As we 
have already seen, much of the success of 
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the sanitary measures of corporations in 
the position of the American Smelting and 
Refining Company is due to the possession 
of a rather permanent colony of labor. The 
fruit company has had the inescapable 
handicap of dealing with laborers who are 
restless and nomadic by nature, addicted 
to a wandering life. At one plantation, for 
example, there was a 100 per cent. labor 
turnover within approximately eight 
weeks! These men work only long enough 
to accumulate a small amount of capital, 
when they retire to their hill villages to 
spend it. In short, the fruit company’s 
physicians have no sooner “cleaned up” 
one batch of laborers then there arrives 
another group marked by the same disease, 
the same ignorance of fundamental hy- 
giene. 

Under these circumstances, the success 
of the United Fruit Company’s inter- 
national campaign against disease appears 
little short of miraculous. When analyzed, 
however, this miracle, like many others, 
proves to be the result of an infinite cap- 
acity for taking pains. No expense has 
been spared by the company to put in the 
hands of its large and skilled staff of doc- 
tors and nurses every weapon known to 
modern medicine. The eight large hospi- 
tals which the company supports treat 
about 28,000 cases a year, while the dis- 
pensaries, located at convenient points on 
the plantations, handle approximately 
230,000 patients annually. There is noth- 
ing stingy or selfish in the company’s 
medical policy, and about 15 per cent. of 
the patients treated are non-employees. 

Tropical hospitals need special arrange- 
ments, and nearly all of those belonging 
to this corporation are of steel and con- 
crete, built in accordance with a standard 
plan developed as the result of years of 
experience. This plan, by the way, like 
the other knowledge acquired by the 
company’s doctors, is cheerfully made 
available to other organizations contem- 
plating operations in the tropics. 

A few statistics illustrate dramatically 
the success of the campaign now waged by 
forty-one physicians in the company’s 
Tropical Divisions and twenty-four on 
steamships and in Domestic Divisions. Not 
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many decades ago the normal death rate 
in typical ports of Central America was 
at least 150 to each 1,000 of population. 
As we have seen, the death rate of the 
French while trying to build the Panama 
Canal was about 25 per cent. annually. 
The death rate in the City of Panama 
between 1884 and 1893 from malaria alone 
was 16.67 per thousand. Contrast with 
these figures the death rate from all causes 
among the fruit company employees, from 
1914 to 1922 inclusive, of only 12.02 per 
thousand. These employees are from 
fifteen years up in age, and most of them 
are of colored or mixed races. Among 
similar persons residing in the United 
States the death rate from 1900 to 1919 
inclusive was approximately 13.6 per 
thousand. 

The success of the United States Gov- 
ernment’s medical work in the Panama 
Canal Zone has aroused international 
admiration. The area of the Zone is only 
about one tenth of the area now under 
cultivation by the fruit company, and for 
some time past the doctors in the Canal 
Zone have had the advantage of dealing 
with a more or less permanent population. 
Yet the death rate among Canal Zone 
employees from 1906 to 1921 was 11.9 per 
thousand, or only .3 per thousand lower 
than the fruit company’s rate. With its 
white employees the company’s success 
has been even more striking. Among them 
for a period of three years the death rate 
has been only 7 per thousand, which 
compares very favorably with the death 
rate among white male working people 
in the United States of 6.7 per thousand. 
These figures reflect what is perhaps the 
greatest triumph of the leaders of the 
company’s medical army, which is mod- 
estly commented on by them in the follow- 
ing words: 

“Experience tends to confirm our belief 
that the American tropics are not enervat- 
ing nor necessarily detrimental to the 
health of northern races, if they will 
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merely observe proper and reasonable 
measures to safeguard their health.” 

Yellow fever has been wiped out from 
the widely distributed plantations of the 
company, and those other two scourges of 
this region, malaria and hookworm dis- 
ease, are being curbed slowly but steadily. 

The largest and most spectacular piece 
of codperation in the war against tropical 
disease which the United Fruit Company 
has offered the world was the International 
Conference on Health Problems in Trop- 
ical America, which met at Kingston, 
Jamaica, in the summer of 1923, under the 
auspices of the Medical Department of 
the fruit company. Experts on tropical 
diseases came from all over the world to 
exchange knowledge with the company’s 
doctors, headed by Dr. William E. Deeks. 
At the conclusion of the very significant 
scientific sessions at Kingston the visitors 
were given an opportunity at the com- 
pany’s expense to inspect its medical and 
sanitary work in Honduras, Guatemala, 
Costa Rica, Panama, and Colombia. 

With the utmost admiration for the 
humanitarian work among foreign popu- 
lations of other American corporations, 
one can repeat that the humanitarian 
spirit of Uncle Sam’s big business has 
never been more largely or more 
happily interpreted than by the medical 
service of the United Fruit Company. 
Even more than the signal performance 
of American doctors in Panama has this 
work contributed to the physical welfare 
and to the medical education of the entire 
population of Central America. It is pleas- 
ant to realize that such signal examples 
of the spirit that lies in the heart of the 
dollar as the examples reviewed in this 
article, should be offered to the countries 
which are our next-door neighbors on the 
south. Sympathy naturally goes out to 
those who are nearest, and on the other 
hand, nowhere are we Americans of the 
North more in need of friends than in 
Mexico and Central America. 


In his third article, Mr. Mason will tell the story of American business in Asia and the 
islands of the Pacific. He will tell especially of the conversion of Sumatran jungles into 
rubber plantations, of Hawaiian sugar growing, and will show how American busi- 
ness helped the Japanese adopt Western clothing. 





Writing Grecian History 


With a Spade 


New Treasures Revealed in Hellas 


by American Methods 


JAMES C. YOUNG 


MANY SPADES are turning the classic 
soil of Hellas in an effort to retrieve every 
vestige of the culture that once lighted the 
world. Men wielding short-handled picks 
bend upon their knees and break the earth 
of ages with the care of those who seek 
precious things. Others screen this soil 
through hand sieves, that no tiny chip of 
glory may escape. Meanwhile, donkey 
engines made in Chicago lift great blocks 
of masonry which were last disturbed some 
twenty-five hundred years ago when slaves 
hauling upon ropes, with giant “ice tongs”’ 
gripping the blocks, provided the power. 

Throughout Greece scholars represent- 
ing a dozen nations are piecing together the 
remnants of her history, scrap by scrap. 
The extent of their labors and their re- 
wards is astonishing. Almost daily some 
discovery adds to ancient lore. A con- 
nected epic of life grows steadily from the 
fragments uncovered. Discoveries of 
sculpture, the excavation of a buried city 
greater than Pompeii, and the opening of 
another epoch in the Mycenzan period 
are recent achievements, and yet many 
pages in this book of the past remain un- 
cut and innumerable passages are yet to be 
examined. 


THE ‘“‘CHRIST HEAD” 


The striking resemblance to the traditional Christ 
raises interesting speculations as to the inspiration 
of early painters. This head, identified as Remal- 
takes, King of Bosphor in the first century, B. c., 
could not have been the source, as it was found 
only in recent years. 


Twenty centuries of plundering and de- 
struction have failed to exhaust the 
treasures. A crust of earth from twenty 
to thirty feet deep may shield much 
beauty. The chance blow of a pick 
may uncover a second Venus de Milo. 
Although no single piece of that un- 
matched quality has yet rewarded the 
present excavators, recoveries in several 
fields include sculpture of the first order. 
It is quite possible that many pieces com- 
parable with the Venus will soon be un- 
earthed. 

Excavation of ancient remains is organ- 
ized with the precision of a modern build- 
ing operation. First a site is chosen, then 
come the donkey engines and the derricks 
and a crew of native laborers. The prob- 
able depth is determined by experience 
elsewhere, but digging begins as if another 
Venus lay just beneath the soil. Work 
starts when the whistle blows in the morn- 
ing. There is an hour for lunch. A boy 
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TEMPLE OF THE OLYMPIAN ZEUS IN ATHENS 


A “work of despotic grandeur,” said Aristotle of this temple, the second largest in Greece, completed dur- 
ing the reign of Hadrian in the second century, A. D. 


carries water in a bucket from group to 
group as he would in any American city. 


All hands knock off work late in the after- 
noon, when the whistle blows again. But 
the comparison ends there. Excavation 
requires a light hand and a watchful eye. 
More than one splendid relic has been 
shattered by a pick. Caution comes nat- 
urally to the excavator, especially the 
Greek trained to dig in the ruins. 

No spot offers such prospects of dis- 
coveries as the old market place of Athens. 
A visitor may stand before the so-called 
Theseum and look down upon it. Where 
the ancient Athenians plied their trades 
and lived their everyday lives monuments 
of their art and records of their coming 
and going now exist to arouse the arche- 
ologist. ‘The temple of Theseus rises upon 
a slight eminence once a few yards within 
the city’s western wall. Near by was the 
Dipylon Gate, through which came Pau- 
sanias, that inquiring traveler of the second 
century B. C., intent upon gathering ma- 
terial for the first guide-book, of that land 
at any rate. His work has survived and 
provides the one worth while record of Hel- 
lenic remains, making excavation possible 
with a fair chance of success in every center 


Pausanias visited. His observations were 
accurate, though lacking in some of the 
more precise details. 

The Hephesteum, for example, has been 
identified partly because Pausanias noted 
then the approximate site on which the 
temple stood. But another view holds that 
it is the temple of King Theseus. It is of 
more than passing interest because the edi- 
fice is the best preserved of the old temples. 
The stained marble looms in all its majes- 
tic dignity of twenty-odd centuries ago. 

The Agora—the forum and market 
place of Athens—lies half-buried and half- 
uncovered on the lower ground before the 
Theseum. ‘Three distinct periods may be 
traced, the earliest beginning with the 
sixth century, B. c. Then the growth of 
Athens made enlargement necessary and its 
limits were extended eastward. Finally 
came the Romans and the third period 
began, its western limit definitely marked 
by a gateway yet in place, bearing an edict 
of Hadrian against profiteering. This 
Emperor, of thesame century as Pausanias, 
enriched Athens by splendid gifts. He 
also turned an eye to practical things, 
fixing the price of olive oil, salt, and fruit, 
as his edict proves, 
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Within the confines of the Agora Pau- 
sanias observed upward of twenty splendid 
buildings, but only three or four have been 
found. Columns and sections of wall 
above ground, in the few spots partly ex- 
cavated, indicate what lies beneath. But 
in the last hundred years the Agora has 
supplied building lots for the poorest dis- 
trict of Athens. ‘Twenty thousand persons 
now live in its somewhat indefinite area, 
a maze of winding streets lined with 
plastered houses. Many have delicately 
rounded columns before their doorways, 
stepping stones to dark interiors. Sculp- 
tured and chiseled blocks obtrude from the 
walls. Sections of columns at the street 
corners serve as fenders against wheels. 
In modern Greece it is a rule to use for 
any purpose desired, especially for building, 
the ancient stones that may come to hand. 
Walls of motley dwellings scattered about 
the Agora alone hold a priceless record of 
old times. All of these houses will eventu- 
ally be demolished and their inscriptions 
retrieved. 

Scholars working with Pausanias in hand 
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have plotted every foot of the Agora, iden- 
tifying groups of ruins and noting the likely 
places of others. For fifty years several 
efforts to explore the area have met with 
more or less success, some of the rewards 
being splendid. But no comprehensive 
plan of excavation had been attempted 
until the American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens undertook what will be 
the greatest classical excavation. The 
school is supported by fifty American uni- 
versities, which have agreed to provide the 
money for demolition of standing buildings 
and the larger task of digging. The Greek 
Government was to buy the land and later 
to make a park of it. Thus far the ar- 
rangement has not been put into effect be- 
cause of swift changes in Greek adminis- 
trations, but it is believed that the first 
stable government will make work possible. 

Strolling through the Agora is in fact 
walking in the footsteps of the ancients, 
for a winding street leads one to a wooden 
door in a high stone wall, and thence 
into the stoa of Attalos. The inscription 
across several blocks of marble affirms 
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THE THEATER OF DIONYSOS 


Sophokles, Euripides, Eschylus, and other famous poets competed for the olive crown in this ancient 
theater on the southern slope of the Akropolis. Here all of the great Greek dramas were presented, 


many of them for the first time, 
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that the structure was a gift of Attalos II, 
King of Pergamon from 159 to 138 B. C. 
His stoa in plain terms was a large market, 
380 feet from tip to tip, as the standing 
walls establish. The stoa faced westward, 
its facade a line of Doric columns. Back 
of the columns were twenty-one storerooms 
containing many wares. Despite ruin and 
age, the stoa of the king is still a monu- 
ment of craftsmanship. Small windows in 
the rear walls admit light. Steps lead up- 
ward to a second level, a kind of grand 
promenade. 

The confines of the stoa include a medley 
of broken columns, severed arms, headless 
statues, broken inscriptions, and each frag- 
ment holds a teeming story. When the 
work of excavation and interpretation has 
fairly begun this epic in stone will be of 
universal interest. 

One goes on a few steps to the east be- 
fore encountering the wall of Hadrian’s 
library, largest structure of the Agora in 
Roman times. Even when Pausanias 
wrote, Hellas was old, as proved by ref- 
erences to the “ancients.” With a high 
conception of his task he seldom com- 
mented upon any building that did not 
bear evidence of pure Hellenic workman- 
ship. But the library of Hadrian induced 
him to write: 


Most splendid of all are 100 columns: walls 
and colonnades alike are built of Phrygian 
marble. Here, too, are rooms adorned with a 
gilded roof and with alabaster; they are also 
decorated with statues and paintings; and in 
them are stored books. There also is a 
gymnasium that bears the name of Hadrian; 
and in this also are a hundred columns from 
the quarries of Libya. 


Perhaps a column or two still rests be- 
neath the soil. The visitor walking about 
exposed portions of the library needs but 
a poor fancy to call up those days when 
papyrus rolls were handed out by the 
library clerk. He may have been as sharp- 
tempered then as he sometimes is to-day, 
bidding the reader write his wax slips a 
little plainer, or to get a sharper stylus, if 
need be. But the reader must submit to 
such matters. He could put his roll of 
papyrus under one arm, go through the 
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broad reading room into a garden about 
the central court, and thus to a marble 
bench on the edge of a pool. A mosaic 
pattern still remains at the bottom of the 
now empty pool, formed of colored pebbles 
in tasteful array. 

High above the market place, to me 
chaste and serene despite the many ravish- 
ing hands that have fallen there, stands the 
Akropolis. It is approached from the 
west, along the road where festival proces- 
sions climbed to its rocky heights, singing 
anthems in praise of the city’s good 
Athena. On the way is the hill of the 
Areopagos, where St. Paul may have lec- 
tured to the Athenian philosophers upon 
their ways of life and thought. The first 
structure of the famous rock that greets the 
eye is a marble portal leading to the upper 
heights. It is plainly Roman, though 
there are Greek letters upon many blocks, 
with parts of an inscription honoring a 
certain Nicias of 319 B. C. 


Rome's Entrance 
To the Fortress of Athens 


This lower gateway, the Porte Beule, isa 
fitting entrance to the Akropolis. The 
French excavator whose name it bears 
discovered the portal in 1852, buried under 
masses of earth. It was an innovation of 
Roman times, erected with marble from 
the monument of Nicias, which stood 
further along the southern slope. This 
Nicias had trained the chorus so well that 
fellow-Athenians deemed his fame worthy 
of a memorial. When a few centuries 
later the Romans determined to build the 
lower gateway, they saved themselves 
the trouble of quarrying marble by de- 
molishing the monument. Its propor- 
tions appealed to their sense of order and 
each row of blocks was put in place again 
as first arranged. The key blocks were 
lettered in Greek so that the workman 
might know their places. 

Americans have proposed that the gate- 
way be taken down and the original mon- 
ument restored. It could be recreated 
almost as it stood twenty-two centuries 
ago. Other epochal restorations are pos- 
sible, preserving the Akropolis for ages to 
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come, not only as the 
world has known it for 
a century, but even in 
a condition nearer to its 
ancient splendor. It is 
a short climb from the 
outer gateway to the 
Propylea, the classical 
entrance built in 437- 
32 B.C. The ascent is 
by means of Roman 
steps, fragments of the 
broad and formal flight 
that succeeded the 
simpler approach trod 
by Perikles and his fel- 
lows. In their day a 
winding road led up- 
ward between many 
statues. 











No other structure 
except the Parthenon 
enjoyed wider fame 
among the Hellenes 
that the Propylea. 
This was intended to be a supreme ex- 
pression of Athenian art, an awe-inspiring 
and dignified entrance withal to the 
glories beyond. But the Propylea is un- 
finished, even in its devastation. Work 
was interrupted by war with Sparta, 
when the builders left their task so hur- 
riedly that they failed to chisel away 
rough knobs upon the marble blocks, left 
there for the “ice tongs” to catch hold 
of. About two thousand years later the 
Turks sawed a number of capitals from 
supporting columns and constructed rough 
battlements over the beautiful marble. 

The capitals are lost beyond recovery, 
but fallen blocks strew the Akropolis for 
many yards. There has been some res- 
toration upon the inner side and more is 
needed. It would be possible to recon- 
struct both wings of the gateway virtually 
intact. The missing blocks await merely 
aderrick. They have been numbered and 
measured and bear proper markings in red 
chalk. 

The base of the great statue erected in 
honor of Athena is not far away. Hers 
Was a figure of heroic size and celebrated 
in many lands. Her golden-tinted spear 





THE FAMED SPRING OF PIRENE AT CORINTH 


Legend holds that Pegasus struck his hoof here and the spring spouted 
forth, but examination has revealed galleries running into the hill behind 
which collected the famous water. Housewives and slaves once dipped 
their classic vases into the grottoes in the background. 


was the first landmark seen by mariners in 
the Aegean, when it caught the glint of the 
sun. Butonly the baseremains. Near at 
hand is the matchless temple of Nike 
Apteros—shrine of the Wingless Victory. 
The Victory is missing, too, but many 
pieces have been found of bronze winged 
victories that stood upon a marble balus- 
trade running around the temple. Its po- 
sition upona buttress jutting from the rock 
made protection necessary. Other bronze 
victories adorned the gable roof. 
Certainly no building in the world is 
more familiar. Its proportions exactly 
fit the average camera. It has been pho- 
tographed from every aspect and perhaps 
is now better known in Kansas than it was 
in remote corners of its own land. But 
the beauty of this temple cannot be cap- 
tured in a photograph. It is a tiny, del- 
icate conception in marble. Until 1837 
it also formed a part of the Turkish battle- 
ments, when German excavators recovered 
the fragments and raised the building upon 
ancient foundations. They worked with 
sincerity but some clumsiness—the pres- 
ence of a modern, plain drum between the 
sections of an ancient fluted column is 
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THE HEPHASTEUM, OR THESEUM 


Most scholars agree that this, the best preserved of all Hellenic temples, is that of Hephestus, rather 
than, as is popularly supposed, that of Theseus, mythical king of Athens in remote times. It stands at 
the western edge of the ancient city, with the old Agora, or market place, lying in front of it. 


rather jarring. In the case of the temple 
of Nike, as in that of the Propylea, 
restoration would yet accomplish much. 
Other blocks have been found and their 
places are known. It would be worth the 
effort to take down the temple, block by 
block, and erect it again in the light of 
later knowledge, with added material. 

From this exquisite temple in its splen- 
did situation, commanding a view of the 
hills that ring Athens upon three sides, the 
Akropolis extends eastward like a long oval. 
The litter of broken sculpture, shattered 
columns, and _half-ob- 


the Parthenon, greatest monument of the 
Doric. 

The Erechtheum is an oddly shaped 
structure built in a cramped situation. 
By way of balancing its several parts the 
architect as an afterthought added a pro- 
jecting porch supported by six maidens, the 
Karyatides. All but one stand in place 
as they were left about 404 B.c. That one 
was removed and installed in the British 
Museum more than a century ago by Lord 
Elgin. The cement cast supplied in its 
stead is unsightly and crude and there is 





literated inscriptions is 
amazing. Nobody 
knows’ exactly how 
many buildings stood 
upon the rock in Peri- 
klean times, but ten is 
a probable number. 
To-day there are four, 
including those already 
named. Each of the 
other two is a perfect 
example of widely dif- 
ferent architectures. 
Upon the north stands 
the Erechtheum, mas- 
terpiece of the Ionic; 
upon the south rises 








THE MASTERPIECE OF GREEK 
The Parthenon, sanctuary of Athena, is regarded as the finest memorial 
of the ancient world. After standing for two thousand years, more than 
half of it was wrecked by a Turkish powder blast in 1687. 
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THE AKROPOLIS VIEWED FROM THE WEST 


Every four years in the days of Greek ascendancy the Panathenaic procession wound up this roadway 
to offer sacrifice to Athena. This view of the ‘aunaue as it is to-day should be compared with the 


restoration of the classical fortress, shown belo-w 


much talk among students of the classics 
who hope to bring about restoration of the 
original. 

The Karyatides form the special adorn- 
ment of a remarkable building. Their 
attitude of supporting the porch roof is be- 
lieved to indicate that they were captives, 
perhaps women of a Hellenic town that had 
aided the Persians. Whatever the truth, 
the existing figures represent the largest 
group of sculpture from the best period 
still in its original place. The Erechtheum 
has suffered other extensive damage from 


the hand of Lord Elgin. He carried away 
the sixth column of the eastern colonnade 
as a further prize for the British Museum, 
which may restore it also to the colon- 
nade. 

Opposite the Erechtheum, separated 
by the length of a half-block, the Parthe- 
non rises majestic amid its ruins. Surely 
no building conceived by man has ap- 
proached this one in the simplicity of its 
dignity. The perfection of its propor- 
tions with relation to surrounding build- 
ings, the Akropolis itself, and the distant 
landscape, is a matter 








RESTORATION OF THE AKROPOLIS 


lhe Akropolis as it may have appeared in the days of Perikles, showing : 
the Propylaa, Temple of Nike Apteros, Parthenon, Erechtheum, and and those in charge 


statue of Athena Promachos by Phidias. 


that one must see to 
comprehend. After two 
and a half centuries of 
increasing destruction 
the greatest building of 
the world is undergo- 
ing needed repairs. 
But the repairs leave 
no little to be desired. 
American funds have 
made it possible to pick 
up the fallen columns 
and put them in place 
After Bohn again. The work is un- 
der Greek supervision 





have chosen to use con- 
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crete instead of marble for missing drums 
and patchwork generally. This concrete is 
fluted to conform with the old design of the 
columns, but the patches are plainly evi- 
dent. As time will weaken those patches 
the fate of the present restoration is un- 
certain. Funds for the work were provided 
by Dr. John H. Finley of New York, who 
accepted subscriptions from a small group 
of interested friends. 

Upon every side of the Parthenon are 
fallen drums of the columns thrown down 
in 1687, when a Venetian shell exploded 
the Turkish powder magazine within. Most 
of the fallen columns were at the inner 
colonnade of the eastern end, and in the 
middle sections of the two sides. They 
might be patched with Pentelikon marble 
from the old quarries, a few miles distant. 
But work is progressing, and unless an 
early remedy is applied, there will be no 
opportunity. 


The Ruins of Corinth 


As the Agora of Athens is yet to disclose 
its story, so the remains of Corinth are an 
epic revealed. Lying a mile from the blue 
gulf of Corinth, this city was the trading 
center of Hellas. Vessels from east and 
west brought their wares here for barter 
and reshipment across the narrow isthmus. 
Every tongue of the ancient world might 
be heard in its market place and in 
Lechzum, the city’s port, close at hand. 
Long walls connected the port with the 
city and surrounded its bristling activity, 
perhaps twelve miles of wall. The Lech- 
zum Road led straight from the sea to the 
market place, and many of its flagstones 
are in place to-day, freed from twenty 
feet of earth gathered there in the course of 
about thirteen centuries. 

Corinth is a greater Pompeii. Its sculp- 
ture, wall paintings, and inscriptions have 
given us a wider knowledge of life in the 
olden times than has the Italian town cov- 
ered by Vesuvius. When the American 
School of Classical Studies began work, 
there was no evidence of the famous city 
except the temple of Apollo, a group of 
sandstone columns upon an eminence. 


But Pausanias again provided a means for _ 
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intelligent search. His directions proved 
so accurate that the excavators soon un- 
covered a corner of the buried city, de- 
serted since the sixth or seventh century. 

The Lecheum Road penetrated into the 
heart of Corinth, running past a row of 
shops upon one side. Near by was a 
building of two floors for the city admin- 
istrators. Across the way were temples 
and the noted spring of Pirene, where 
maidens came with vases upon their shoul- 
ders. Atan angle to this road was another 
thoroughfare, also lined with shops. There 
were other temples, some of them surpris- 
ingly small if measured by our conceptions 
of temple architecture. 

Excavation has proceeded along the road 
and adjoining street and the Agora lies 
just ahead, awaiting the spade. More 
than thirty notable pieces of sculpture 
have rewarded this extensive undertaking. 
The inscriptions will make it possible to 
reconstruct unknown passages in Corin- 
thian life. One tablet records that a 
Roman commander of the second century 
A. D. was the first man to drag his galleys 
across the isthmus and reémbark from the 
other side. Historians might doubt that 
he did it, but it would be rather interesting 
to know his name. Somebody chiseled 
away the name of the Roman, leaving a 
break in the inscription. Dr. B. H. Hill 
of the American School is trying to match 
in the space made blank by the vandal the 
names of Romans who might have com- 
manded at Corinth. It is a peculiarity of 
ancient inscriptions that one letter was 
placed beneath the one above, enabling 
modern scholars to work upon a kind of 
crossword puzzle in stone. 

A long city block from the temple of 
Apollo, standing on the knoll, is the old 
theater of Corinth. It lay buried thirty feet 
deep for centuries. Now one can inspect 
the well-preserved seats, the orchestra, and 
remnants of the stage. The painted frieze 
on the inner wall shows combats between 
beasts and gladiators. 

Another of the beehive tombs that be- 
came famous by reason of excavations at 
Mycene fifty years ago has just yielded 
treasures. Near the little village of 
Dendra, about six miles north of Nauplia, 
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a Swedish expedition found the tomb. 
On a hill above it was the ancient Myce- 
nean fortress of Midea. 

When it was first disclosed that My- 
cene had worked largely in gold and 
bronze, the whole fabric of Hellenic life 
became comprehensible. And the dis- 
coveries recently made have gone far to 
piece out the knowledge already gained. 
The tomb consisted of four chambers, two 
of them undisturbed. In one chamber 
lay two skeletons,a man and a woman, 
termed king and queen by way of con- 
venience. Around them were objects 
placed there 3,000 years ago. A gold cup 
finely embossed with a marine pattern 
rested upon the breast of the king. In 
this cup were four seals of the king and 
four signet rings of silver and bronze. At 
his feet were two silver vases, a golden cup 
chased with silver, and other vessels of 
bronze. Four swords lay within his 
reach, three having gold pommels and the 
fourth a handle of rock crystal. The 
queen bore a gold cup upon her bosom and 
a necklace of sixty-one gold beads around 
her throat. This impressive list of articles 
by no means makes up the total found. 
A third skeleton, supposedly that of her 
daughter, had a necklace of thirty-eight 
gold rosettes and a girdle with golden 
ornaments. 

All these objects correspond in a general 
way to those uncovered by former scien- 
tists. The workmanship and blending of 
metals serves to demonstrate once more 
that the Mycenzan artisans were skilled 
craftsmen. The approximate date of the 
tomb has been placed at 1350 B. c., about 
two centuries before the war with Troy. 
According to one theory of Hellenic cul- 
ture, it followed Egyptian influences, but 
the Mycenzan work tends to indicate that 
there was no artistic relationship with 
Egypt at that time. Evidently the Hel- 
lenes had an art of their own before they 
fell under the sway of Egypt in early sculp- 
ture. The Mycenzan characteristics are 
distinctly different from the Egyptian, 
their figures done in gold and silver being 
of exquisite purity. Even the sculptors of 











Courtesy, German Institute in Athens 
THE PORCH OF THE MAIDENS 


The largest group of Hellenic sculpture still in its 
original place. The dark figure is a cement cast 
from the original marble removed to the British 
Museum a century ago by Lord Elgin. 


a thousand years afterward did no better 
work than the small figures upon swords 
and cups from the old kingdom of Mycene. 

In this way, from end to end of Hellas, 
the book of the past is opened, page by 
page. The British have uncovered a large 
part of Sparta and found there a figure 
believed to be the portrait statue of Leon- 
idas. At Delos the French are continuing 
excavations around the shrine of Apollo. 
The Germans are deep in the work of in- 
terpreting Olympia. Italian and Austrian 
schools in Athens have their own special 
enterprises. ‘The American school is work- 
ing on a larger scale than any of these in- 
stitutions, striving by every possible means 
to polish anew the silver lamp of Hellas, 
that its light may again shine over the 
earth. 





A SCENE FROM NICARAGUA’S LATEST OPERA BOUFFE REVOLUTION 


The Kentucky Feud in Nicaragua 


Why Civil War Has Become Her National Sport 


C. B. CARTER 


FORMERLY COMMANDER OF THE NICARAGUA NATIONAL GUARD 


Colonel Carter is a Texan who has had years of experience in the Philippines Con- 
stabulary and who went to Nicaragua in 1925 to organize a National Guard which 
should have as its main aim the maintenance of constitutional government and the 
prevention of periodical civil wars. Here he tells how and why the Nicaraguans rebel 


against any established order. 


IN FEBRUARY, 1923, the five republics 
of Central America made a general treaty 
designed to promote constitutional gov- 
ernment through orderly procedure. It 
stipulated that no government should be 
recognized which came into office through 
a coup d’état or revolution. One of the 
main provisions was that each govern- 
ment should set up a National Guard non- 
political in both personnel and activities. 

Nicaragua commenced organizing her 
National Guard early in 1925. The State 
Department in Washington was asked to 
recommend an American who could or- 
ganize and train such a force, and I was 


suggested for the job. I went to Nicaragua 
in July, 1925, and remained there in charge 
of her National Guard until February of 
this year. During that period of about 
twenty months the republic had four 
revolutions. 

Landing at Bluefields on the East coast 
I paid an official call upon General Mena, 
governor of the province, and was imme- 
diately introduced to the more intimate 
details of holding public office in a nation 
of revolutionists. Mena is one of the fa- 
mous old-time rebels. I found him in his 
private office lying in a hammock with a 
machine gun close beside him, three rifles 
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leaning against the wall, and two bottles 
of brandy on the floor, all within easy 
reach. The Governor was prepared for 
friend or foe. 

In order to get across country to the 
capital, Managua, in the west and several 
miles inland from the Pa- 
cific, I first had to take a 
small schooner down the 
East coast to San Juan del 
Norte (Greytown). San 
Juan is practically a de- 
serted village. Large two- 
story frame houses are 
vacant and crumbling to 
ruins. Several miles of rail- 
road are overgrown with 
grass. Well-planned streets 
are now torn up. These are 
memorials to the prosperous 
days in the early ’go’s, 
when an American syndi- 
cate was trying to build a 
canal across Nicaragua. At 
the mouth of the San Juan 
River three huge dredges 
stand sentinel over the 
failure—but along the pro- 
posed route are many property-owners 
who hope against hope that some day 
the canal wiil be built. 

Though the country was at peace with 
itself at the time of my arrival, public af- 
fairs in San Juan were not the best. An 
official told me that the Governor had torn 


Nicaragua. 


HENRY L. STIMSON 


An agreement between the Lib- 
erals and Conservatives by 
Colonel Stimson, the personal 
representative 
Coolidge, has brought disar- 
mament and apparent peace to 


of President 
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down half the municipal building and sold 
the lumber in lieu of salary which had not 
been paid in months. He had also sold 
the street lights off the lamp posts. The 
four policemen were farming for a living 
and the school teacher was carrying on 
nobly, conducting his school 
and defraying expenses from 
the receipts of a billiard 
table. 

As no railroads run across 
country one travels either 
by boat up the San Juan 
River or by pack train over 
the mountains, which are 
almost impassable in bad 
weather. This lack of trans- 
port really accounts for the 
traditional jealousy be- 
tween the East and West. 
Not knowing the people in 
the western districts and 
ignorant of the fact that the 
natives in one part of the 
country fare as badly as the 
others, those on the east 
coast accuse the politicians 
in power of spending the 
taxes and customs revenues in the vicinity 
of the seat of government. That is why the 
revolutionary leaders find it a simple mat- 
ter to recruit a rebel army in the Blue- 
fields district. 

The first break in the tedious trip up 
river is at San Carlos, where the San Juan 
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ENTRANCE TO THE FORTRESS OF LA LOMA 


La Loma, situated upon a hill, dominates the capital city of Managua and consequently the entire 
country. Its control is the chief concern of the executive in power. 
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PRESENT ARMS!—THE NATIONAL GUARD OF NICARAGUA 
The incorruptible National Guard found favor with no political faction. Unable to prevent civil war, it 
welcomed the arrival of American sailors and marines who landed for the protection of the lives and prop- 


erty of American citizens. 


has its source in beautiful Lake Nicaragua, 
too miles long and 50 wide, though more 
than 100 feet above sea level. A little 
150-ton steamer plies between San Carlos 
and Granada at the end of the lake which 
lies closest to Managua. The steamer 
came over from England a few years ago 
and cruised up river to the lake. An earth- 
quake occurred and raised the land, creat- 
ing a shoals over which none but the light- 
est boats may pass—another retarding 
feature. 

A government railroad links Granada 
with Managua and other large cities on 
the western side, including Leon, Chin- 
andega, and Corinto the seaport. Dirt 
roads extend in all directions from these 
cities, some of them crossing the moun- 
tains to Puerto Cabezas, Rama, and smal- 
ler settlements, but the roads are nothing 
more than mud trails in some places. Of 
course, the political system is responsible 
for the lack of roads and everything else 
that makes the country so backward. 

Nicaragua with her 49,000 square miles 
is slightly larger than Pennsylvania, ex- 
tensively fertile, and possessing great nat- 
ural resources. But her 700,000 people are 
divided both politically and economically. 
There are the rich and the poor, with no 


middle class. The landowners operate 


plantations and cattle ranches. An in- 
dividual may sometimes make as much as 
$100,000 on a crop of coffee. When he does 


he takes the money abroad, as a rule, and 
lives luxuriously until it is gone. With 
very few exceptions Nicaraguans do not 
invest money in their country. That is 
why it remains undeveloped. Taxes and 
custom receipts go into running expenses, 
salaries, and other outlets. The average 
politician in power devotes little or none 
of the revenues to public works. One of the 
few exceptions was Emiliano Chamorro, 
who was President from 1917 to 1920 and 
left office a poor man, to retire to his plan- 
tation at Rio Grande. Revenues during his 
administration were spent on public build- 
ings and roads. 

Politics in Nicaragua takes the form of 
an old-fashioned feud. In some districts 
large families have been rivals for genera- 
tions and now they are aligned with the op- 
posing political factions, Liberals and Con- 
servatives. The two factions in Leon and 
Granada offer a fair example of this, bas- 
ing their mutual hatred on a feud which 
existed among their ancestors in the 
Spanish provinces of Leon and Granada. 


_ Hundreds in Leon bear the old family 
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name of Arguello. The name 
of Lacayo is predominant in 
Granada. The Arguellos claim 
that when the first of their clan 
came from Spain, he brought 
with him a valet [Lacayo means 
“valet” in Spanish] who, not 
daring to use his real name, 
took the name of his trade. He 
married in the republic and his 
family increased. For years 
Granada and Leon alternated 
as the capital of Nicaragua, un- 
til Managua was built as a com- 
promise. Now the Conservatives 
and Liberals struggle inces- 
santly for power in the new 
capital which assures revenues 
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and high offices to the party in 
control. For the other side it 
means no power at all, no influ- 
ence, no local prestige; and often 
it spells personal danger or exile 
for those leaders who, losing, are 
without an army to protect themselves. 

This rivalry is intense. A girl in a Con- 
servative family would never think of 
wearing a red dress because that is the 
Liberal color; and the Liberals would scorn 
anything with a dominant touch of green. 
During the early period of equipping the 
National Guard we had to purchase sup- 
plies from the stores and our blankets were 
varicolored. I have had recruits of both 
factions refuse blankets because they 
bore the color of the enemy party. 

We enlisted men in the National Guard 
without regard to political affiliations,and 
soon had nearly four hundred guardsmen 
about equally divided as to political alle- 
giance, but all sworn to obey orders from 
their superior officers and to uphold the 
constitutional government. At first it ap- 
peared that we should be permitted to 
keep this force well-trained and gradually 
expanding toward its main objective, which 
was merely to maintain law and order 
without the recurrent need for the inter- 
vention of American marines. But I soon 
learned that the Guard was not a welcome 
institution among many of the politicians 
because none knew which side we should 
be on in the event of a clash. 


THE REPUBLIC OF NICARAGUA 


The route for the proposed Nicaraguan Canal ascends the San 
Juan River to Lake Nicaragua, crosses the southern end of the 
lake, and descends by the shortest possible distance to the 
Pacific Ocean. 


The commandant in San Carlos want- 
ed to know what the new National Guard 
would do in case of a revolution and I told 
him that it would try to suppress uprisings 
and support the President. He was against 
the Guard because, as he exclaimed em- 
phatically: 

“What would we do if we had a Presi- 
dent we didn’t like?” 

When I told him that the popular elec- 
tions should solve that problem, he snorted 
in disgust. I was to learn later that there 
is no such thing as a fair election in the 
republic. The people at large can take 
little interest in reforming conditions be- 
cause of their poverty and the factional 
feeling which is more traditional than real. 
They have little incentive to make money 
or possess property because it would at- 
tract the undesired attention of tax col- 
lectors and conscription officers. 

At one of the small towns on Lake Nic- 
aragua I first caught sight of the regular 
army recruiting system in operation. 
About twenty men were brought aboard 
the steamer, each with a short rope tied 
to his arm and with an armed man hold- 
ing the rope. The guards said these prison- 
ers were “volunteers”? for the army. 
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plantations or ranches. 
Their one idea is to get 
away as quickly as 
possible, and there are 
wholesale _desertions. 
As no roster is kept 
their names are un- 
known; if they elude 
capture for a_ few 
weeks, they are quite 
safe. If they are caught, 
they get fifty lashes 
and are sent back to 
duty. 

During my stay in 
Nicaragua a rare period 
of peace came in July, 
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Crowded on the dock, screaming and tear- 
ing their hair, were the womenfolk of 


the conscripts who had been plucked out 
of the little community without warning. 


When the vessel had moved out several 
hundred feet from shore two of the prison- 
ers jerked away and jumped 
overboard. I expected to see 
them riddled with bullets, 
but their guards only laughed 
and the deserters swam safely 
to shore. This I found was 
the usual method of recruiting 
the army and the customary 
manner of leaving it. 

Under the age-old system 
the soldiers are never prop- 
erly clothed, fed, or paid. 
They receive little or no 
training. In an emergency the 
government sends out its 
soldiers to arrest every male 
over twelve years of age. 
They then put a rifle or ma- 
chete in his hands, get him 
drunk, and send him into 
battle. Very often the soldiers have no 
idea what they are fighting for. They 
know that they have been impressed into 
somebody’s service and taken away from 
their peaceful work of laboring on the 


PRESIDENTIAL PALACE AT MANAGUA 


The national indulgence in revolutions precludes any possibility of a 
President finding the executive mansion more than a temporary address. 


ADOLFO DIAZ 


He has been recognized 
by the United States and 
his retention of the office 
of President 
guaranteed until the su- 
pervised election in 1928 


1925, owing to a coal- 
ition government with 
Carlos Solorzano as 
President. The Vice- 
President was Dr. Juan 
Sacasa, a Liberal, who was to become the 
leader of the revolution. The United 
States Marines, stationed in Nicaragua 
since the American intervention of 1912, 
were being withdrawn in August, 1925, 
and as they marched out of the Camp 
of Mars in Managua I entered 
with the National Guard and 
occupied their barracks and 
that section of the camp 
which they had controlled. 
The rest of the camp was oc- 
cupied by the army and the 
arsenal. The Camp of Mars 
is about ten acres in area and 
is surrounded by a sixteen- 
foot wall. It is the only place 
in Managua fit for soldiers, 
save one. That is the fortress 
of La Loma, which stands 
sullen and brooding on a hill 
overlooking the capital and 
the surrounding country. 
Immediately after moving 
into our camp I learned some- 
thing about the uncertain 
position of the President, who was not a 
military figure. The two brothers of his 
wife held the highest posts in the army. 
General Alfredo Rivas commanded La 
Loma and Colonel Luis Rivas commanded 


has_ been 
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the regulars in their half of our 
camp. No President of Nica- 
ragua would dare appoint any 
but his nearest relatives to high 
command, especially at La 
Loma, for the fortress is looked 
upon as impregnable, and the 
saying goes that he who takes 
La Loma, either by conquest or 
by purchase, takes the country. 
Actually, it could be assaulted 
and captured within an hour by 
any well-equipped company of 
American soldiers. 

Even to-day observers believe 
that a strong non-political con- 
stabulary force officered by 
Americans and holding La Loma 
would save the situation and 
prevent revolution; so my ex- 
perience with this nucleus of 
such an organization will indi- 
cate some of the problems in- 
volved in maintaining a mili- 
tary or a police department 
simply to maintain order. I be- 
lieve there are too many lead- 
ers, or would-be leaders, who 
would not know what to do for a liveli- 
hood were it not for the opportunity af- 
forded by disorder. 

Walking through our barracks the first 
night I was amazed to find a regular officer 
leading a squad through in a professional 
manner. He said that he had orders from 
General Rivas to patrol our camp hourly. 
This meant that Rivas was either to con- 
trol the Guard or try to put it out of ex- 
istence. I hastened to the President. He 
was very nervous. Sending for his brother- 
in-law he explained rather weakly that he 
thought I should be permitted to com- 
mand my Guard in my own way without 
interference. But Rivas was obdurate. He 
made an impassioned speech and might 
have won the argument had not Mrs. 
Solorzano intervened. 

She is a woman of forceful personality 
and while her husband was President she 
invariably decided important questions for 
him. She decided in my favor and ignored 
her brother’s recriminations. For three 
weeks we carried out an uninterrupted pro- 








CONSERVATIVE SPANISH LABORERS 


Revolution finds scant favor with men of this type, who sup- 
ported the Diaz government and aided in the suppression of 
the revolt led by Dr. Juan B. Sacasa. 


gram—drilling the recruits and putting 
them through a course calculated to fit 
and train others. 

The plan—and it is the only plan that 
can be pursued successfully in the future 
—was to graduate these men at the end 
of a two years’ course, send them out to 
the fourteen provinces, when they in turn 
would enlist and train a new Guard in 
each province and take over all police 
work. But that was to be the only period 
during my stay in Nicaragua in which we 
could train the Guard as a unit. For nearly 
a year and a half, or until the present re- 
volt was well under way, we were to be 
thrown against successive rebellions, the 
series of opéra bouffe revolutions which has 
brought the country to a state of near- 
anarchy. 

Alfredo Rivas was the first to make 
trouble for his brother-in-law. He did not 
like the coalition government and its 
Liberal members. On the night of August 
28th, 1925, the élite of Managua society 
gave a dinner and dance at the Inter- 
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national Club in honor of the Minister of 
Public Instruction, a militant Liberal. 
The President had attended, but he left 
early. At 11 o’clock a body of troops from 
La Loma surrounded the club house and 
some of them entered, firing into the ceil- 
ings. Several men escaped, seeking the 
National Guard, while a number of promi- 
nent Liberals were marched off to cells in 
the fortress. 

The President told me that Rivas had 
sent him an ultimatum with a list of new 
Cabinet members to be appointed within 
eighty days. I gave the President an extra 
guard of fifty men and advised him to go 
straight to La Loma, order all troops 
formed on the parade, and ask them if 
they would stand by their President or be 
traitors to their country. I offered to go 
with him and shoot Rivas if he misbe- 
haved. But Solorzano only said: 

“Oh, but he’s my brother-in-law.” 

Rivas finally agreed to go to Solorzano’s 
home for a conference. He filled ten motor 
cars with soldiers and placed a machine 
gun in each car. Before entering the house 
he pointed all machine guns at the place 
with orders to begin firing if he did not re- 
turn in half an hour, this notwithstanding 
that his sister and her young son were in 
the house. But he emerged within the time 
limit. A few days later he turned over La 
Loma to one of the President’s officers. 
For this he received $5,000 from the gov- 
ernment and a house in Managua. That 
little family affair is typical of such revo- 
lutions. 

While Rivas was defying the President, 
Chamorro returned to Managua and im- 
mediately the town was filled with rumors. 
Solorzano evidently saw something omi- 
nous in the presence of this Conservative 
who had been one of the strong leaders of 
his party. He first ordered me to prevent 
Chamorro from remaining in the capital. 
Then he changed his mind and told me to 
place a guard over Chamorro’s town house 
and allow no gathering there. 

I was told by several generals that Cha- 
morro and Rivas had an agreement 
whereby Rivas would turn over La Loma 
to the other for $5,000, but that Rivas 
had failed Chamorro and had told- the 
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President of the plot. He was reported to 
have said that Chamorro planned to at- 
tack La Loma on a certain night. Presi- 
dent Solorzano telephoned me at 2 o’clock 
that morning and asked me to go imme- 
diately to Chamorro’s house and tell him 
that martial law had been declared, and 
that he could not have any large gather- 
ings there. I arrived at the place alone, 
to find about two hundred persons armed 
with revolvers and jabbering excitedly. 
Chamorro smiled when I gave him the 
President’s message. I told him that I 
had come alone in order not to embarrass 
a former President and man of his stand- 
ing, but that if he did not disperse the 
crowd I should call out the National 
Guard. He immediately sent his company 
home. After that episode the Liberal lead- 
ers wanted Solorzano to turn La Loma 
over to the Guard, and Charles C. Eber- 
hardt, the American Minister, advised 
him to do it. But the Conservative news- 
papers were opposed and they attacked 
the Guard and myself bitterly. There is no 
libel law in Nicaragua, and I was helpless. 
One of their mildest lies related that I 
was a grandson of William Walker, the 
American filibuster from Tennessee, who, 
in 1854, landed in Nicaragua with fifty 
Americans, made himself dictator, and 
ruled like a king for two years. 

Solorzano decided not to turn the for- 
tress over to us, and we remained outside 
La Loma trying our best to keep the 
Guard free of politics. When the Secre- 
tary of State ordered me to dismiss our 
Adjutant, a competent officer, and substi- 
tute a Colonel Roda, I refused point-blank 
and almost lost my job. But Roda was a 
carpenter by trade, not a soldier, and a no- 
torious drunkard by inclination. I did not 
take him on. 

Meanwhile, Solorzano and Chamorro 
had several conferences, the latter evi- 
dently trying to strengthen the Conserva- 
tive alignment in the government; but 
they finally quarreled and Chamorro dis- 
appeared for several days. On the morn- 
ing of October 25, 1925, I was awakened 
by the officer of the day and told that 
Chamorro had taken La Loma without 
firing a shot. Colonel Padillo, an officer 
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© Henry Miller 


FORMER NICARAGUAN LEADERS 


Late in 1925, General Emiliano Chamorro (left) forced the Congress to banish Vice-President Juan B. 
Sacasa (center), and name himself as successor. Forcing the elected President, Carlos Solorzano (right) 
to resign, Chamorro assumed executive power, but the United States and the Central American states 
withheld recognition. Subsequently Sacasa opposed by arms the right of Adolfo D az, an elected Presi- 


dent, to hold office. 


in the fortress and a strong adherent of 
Chamorro, opened the rear gate at 2 o’clock 
in the morning and Chamorro and a few 
of his followers marched in, quietly took 
over the machine-gun nests, relieved all 


sentries, and had full control before the 
sleepy soldiers realized that the newcom- 
ers were not what they thought, the regu- 
lar patrol making the rounds. There was 
nothing very unusual about this proceed- 
ing. It was simply a matter of making a 
bargain with an opposing politician. 

Shortly after breakfast Chamorro him- 
self telephoned me and asked what the at- 
titude of the Guard would be, what we 
should do if ordered to attack La Loma. 
I said I should take orders from the Presi- 
dent. 

“Well,” said Chamorro, “if he does or- 
der you to attack us, will you please call 
me up and let me know?” Then he rang 
off with a laugh. He knew how helpless 
we were. We had no machine guns and 
only thirty rounds of ammunition for 
each of our men. But then, Chamorro 
knew what he was doing. He knew that 
Solorzano could not take any move except 
with the permission of the leaders in his 
own party, and they, it developed, were 
for Chamorro. Had these two men been of 
different calibre, there might have been 
bloodshed during the ensuing days. | 


Much of the “war” in Nicaragua is very 
much like stage play, though the machine 
guns do not use blanks; and the last revo- 
lution was most bitter, with scores of 
natives wounded and killed as a result 
of months of fighting. At that time, how- 
ever, the President, Solorzano, was help- 
less because he was not a military leader, 
and without that a government there is 
helpless in a crisis. For instance, the men 
in charge of the arsenal were loyal to the 
President; but they knew not what to do. 
I had tried to get an order for equipment 
with which to protect the Guard in case 
of another attack, but Solorzano did not 
want us to fire a shot, even if we were at- 
tacked. 

That night I resorted to strategy. I led 
asquad to the arsenal, where four machine- 
gun crews were guarding the rear door. 
Telling the soldiers that they were tired 
and that we should relieve them I calmly 
took possession of their weapons, machine 
guns, and ammunition, and generously 
ordered them to take a rest. They never 
questioned us, and we had this added 
equipment for use when needed. But the 
revolt ended suddenly. 

The President appointed Chamorro 
General of all forces in Nicaragua. A Con- 
servative President in a coalition govern- 
ment had placed all the power in the hands 
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of a rival, himself a Conservative. Cha- 
morro evidently was working to put 
himself in the President’s palace, but 
peacefully. He betrayed none of the usual 
bitter animosity toward the Liberal leaders 
who opposed him from the first. There was 
logic in this opposition, because with 
Chamorro in power there would be an end 
of the coalition government and all things 
Liberal—until he was overthrown. 

The opposition took violent form in 
various towns, and Chamorro, equipping 
our National Guard with adequate arms 
and ammunition, sent both army and 
Guard detachments out to restore order. 
Vice-President Sacasa, realizing that the 
coalition government was reaching an 
end, fled from his native town of Leon, a 
Liberal stronghold, and succeeded in get- 
ting out of the country. 

The Liberal faction meanwhile con- 
tinued to oppose Chamorro; but he had 
so many supporters in the Congress that 
he could do as he pleased, and his main de- 
sire appeared to be the overthrow of the 
coalition government. With the support 
of Congress this could be done with every 
appearance of legality. The constitution 
provides that Congress shall elect two Sen- 
ators as First and Second Delegates, and 
if the Presidency and Vice-Presidency are 
both vacated, one of the Delegates auto- 
matically becomes President pending the 
popular elections. This system in itself 
is enough to thwart any expression of 
popular will, for Congress holds the whip 
hand and can see to it that the Presidency 
is vacated, either by impeachment, forced 
resignation, or removal through the chan- 
nels of revolt. 

Solorzano had been told that he should 
resign at the proper time and he now was 
simply waiting until he received orders. 
First, however, Sacasa was to be officially 
removed from office. He was impeached 
in December, 1925, on the grounds that 
he was then in Guatemala trying to get 
arms to start a revolution. His opponents 
gave him forty days in which to appear 
and defend himself. Of course he did not 
return. His office was declared vacant, 
and he was banished from the country 
for two years. The political leaders of the 
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Conservative faction had been keeping 
Solorzano in office awaiting this action, 
and they now permitted him to resign. 
For some time, however, they compelled 
him to remain in the capital “on vaca- 
tion.” They were waiting until they could 
learn the attitude of the United States 
in case Chamorro was put in office. 

Sacasa, meanwhile, had come to the 
United States to appeal to the State De- 
partment. The American Minister had in- 
formed Chamorro that he would not be 
recognized if he assumed the Presidency 
because of the treaty of 1923, which 
prohibited recognition of a government 
coming into office through revolution. 
But Chamorro believed that he could 
make himself the legal constitutional Pres- 
ident. 

A Senator from the Managua district 
conveniently resigned and Chamorro was 
elected in his place. He was then elected 
First Delegate and on the acceptance of 
Solorzano’s resignation he was declared 
President to fill the unexpired term. Solor- 
zano left the country and took up his resi- 
dence in California. Chamorro entered 
office in January, 1926, and spent a year 
trying to secure recognition from the 
American Government, while Sacasa visit- 
ed the United States and Mexico enlist- 
ing support for the Liberal cause. 

In May, 1926, Bertram Sandoval started 
another revolution in the Bluefields dis- 
trict, raided the national bank there, and 
seized about $160,000 in currency. The 
natives throughout the country were im- 
pressed into service on one side or the 
other. The National Guard was used to 
quell the revolt, which it accomplished 
successfully. Three months later a fresh 
revolution started on both the East and 
West coasts. Sacasa had procured aid in 
Mexico. 

It was the same old feud between the 
two factions, Liberals against Conserva- 
tives, a desire for power on the part of 
individuals and accompanied, I am sure, 
by a spirit of resignation among the people 
generally, which enabled the factions to 
recruit their armies in every district. Hav- 
ing nothing to lose save employment and 
knowing there could be no employment 
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with guerrilla armies fighting in the 
neighborhood, the natives joined the ranks. 

We captured members of the Liberal 
forces who proved to be Mexican officers 
and we were thus able to check up on the 
activities from that source. The Tropical, 
a boat under Mexican registry, had sailed 
from Salina Cruz, Mexico, and landed men 
and arms at Cosegiiina Point. Chamorro 
sent 3,000.men, who defeated the rebels 
and captured hundreds of rifles and quan- 
tities of ammunition. As on other occasions 
the ammunition containers were marked 
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Unlike most revolts Sacasa’s civil war 
assumed nation-wide proportions, and 
Chamorro realized that without American 
support he could never bring about a 
peaceful settlement. He called a meeting 
of his party leaders, and after they had 
agreed upon a successor he resigned. Sefior 
Uriza, the Second Delegate, relieved 
him after his resignation, and a special 
session of Congress was called to elect 
Senator Adolfo Diaz to fill Solorzano’s 
unexpired term until the regular elections 
which are due to occur in 1928. 





PUERTO DE CORINTO, NICARAGUA’S CHIEF PACIFIC PORT 


Nicaragua, with an area of 49,200 square miles, is a little larger than Pennsylvania. It has valuable 
forests and some gold is mined, but agriculture and stock-raising engage most of the people. 


“F. N. C.,” the national cartridge com- 
pany for the Mexican Government, and 
some of the rifles bore the Russian coat 
of arms. Actually, however, the rifles had 
been made in the United States, a lot that 
had been rejected by the Russian Govern- 
ment and sold to filibusters who had 
shipped them south. Mexicans captured 
by Chamorro’s forces told me that leaves 
of absence had been granted so that they 
might come to Nicaragua and make their 
fortunes by helping place Sacasa in power; 
and it is reliably stated that Sacasa sold 
bonds on the Liberal Government in 
Mexico to persons who were willing to 
take a chance on his success. I never saw 
any real evidence that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment was officially involved in the sup- 
port of Sacasa, though Mexican vessels 
were landing arms and Liberal troops at 
various points. 


When Diaz took the oath of office last 
November, he was recognized by the 
United States and European govern- 
ments. He at once made peaceful over- 
tures to the Liberals. But they would have 
nothing to do with him. Sacasa and his 
chief general, Moncada, evidently wanted 
to fight it out to a finish, and when Sacasa 
reéntered the country last December he 
at once announced himself as the constitu- 
tional President and appointed his Cabi- 
net. He was recognized by the Mexican 
Government, and fighting was resumed 
throughout the country. 

And so Nicaragua stands to-day, her 
soil wet with the blood of her own citizens, 
her revenues so reduced that they do not 
meet running expenses, and her coffee 
crop going to waste because there is in- 
sufficient labor to pick it. The able-bodied 
are working at civil war. 
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Sir Joseph Duveen, Art Connoisseur 


WALTER 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO, on a frantically 
busy day that culminated with my ex- 
hausted subsidence into a cabin on a 
steamship bound for Europe, one of my 
last-minute errands was to meet a friend, 
by appointment, in one of the galleries of 
a sumptuous repository of paintings and 
objects d’art in Fifth Avenue, New York. 
The reason for our rendezvous in the 
velvet-draped room was to pass upon the 
merits of a Rembrandt portrait my friend 
contemplated purchasing. The painting 
stood upon an easel, and was covered by 
a curtain. Promptly after our entrance, 
there stepped briskly into the room a man, 
alert, active, immaculate in his dress, 
above medium height, with dark hair and 
mustache, ruddy complexion, and snap- 
ping eyes that declared an unusually 
well-developed sense of humor. My intro- 
duction followed, and Sir Joseph Duveen 
ordered the curtain removed from the 
picture upon the easel. 

The air of easy confidence of the ex- 
hibitor was justified in the quality of the 
masterpiece that confronted us. After 
we had finished admiring the Rembrandt, 
Sir Joseph took us to another room where 
he exposed more treasures of painting. 
During the entire time we were entertained 
by an easy flow of talk, in which droll 
wit and pleasant humor had its part, as 
well as the more serious consideration of 
the subject in hand. A ready, ringing laugh 
and social adaptability are assets that will 
be found pleasant in any one, and I decided 
at this first glimpse of Sir Joseph Duveen 
that at least two of the secrets of his great 
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success were enormously apparent. The 
first was in the very high standard of the 
art objects in which he deals, the second 
a gift that nature either bestows or denies 
—personality. With the amount of charm 
at his command I am sure that Sir Joseph 
could sell even bad pictures. But he is wise, 
and never tries that doubtful experiment. 
When I expressed my opinion to him later 
he replied, doubtfully: 

“Well, these things may have their 
place in my success, the former undoubt- 
edly, but the real secret, my boy, is work, 
work!” 

Sir Joseph Duveen was born in Hull, 
England, in 1869. His father, Sir Joseph 
J. Duveen, was born at Meppel, in Hol- 
land, in 1843. He was directly descended 
from a Duveen who was an army contrac- 
tor to the King of Saxony at Geisen, but 
was ruined by the refusal of Napoleon to 
acknowledge the debts of the Saxon 
forces. Sir Joseph J. Duveen settled in 
Hull at the age of twenty-three, and for- 
tune smiled upon the small antique 
business that he started there. He special- 
ized in tapestries and Oriental porcelains. 
In 1877, with his brother Henry, who had 
become his partner, he opened a branch 
in New York, and two years later returned 
to England and started their first house in 
London, Henry remaining in charge on 
this side. Their Paris establishment fol- 
lowed, and now their organization covers 
Europe. 

Sir Joseph started as a “runner” for his 
father’s business, his duties being to 
“scout” and buy works of art. For many 
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**PINKIE”” (MARY MOULTON BARRETT) 


The late Henry E. Huntington paid close to $400,000 to Duveen 
Brothers not long ago for this charming portrait, an outstanding 


work of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


years, he told me, he crossed the Channel 
to England weekly to pass the week-ends 
at home. Excellent training, this learning 
of the fundamentals of the business, sup- 
plying a ground-work of inestimable value 
against the day when he would head the 
art business. 

From the beginnings of the little shop in 
Hull the house of Duveen was destined to 
blaze new trails in the history of art deal- 
ing. When England, the creditor nation of 
Europe, formed her great collections at 
the conclusion of the Napoleonic wars, 
the prices paid for many great master- 
pieces now in the National Gallery and 
other British collections seem absurdly 
small in the light of recent developments— 
though they were, in many cases, sensa- 


tional for the time. The shifting 
of wealth to our side of the 
Atlantic, coincident with a vast- 
ly higher average of wealth for 
the entire world, has caused 
America to pay stupendous 
prices for works of the great 
old masters. Wealth can _ in- 
crease, but the number of the 
works from those hands, long 
still, remains a fixed quantity. 
The house of Duveen early 
started its quest for the best 
art, and years ago startled the 
world by the acquisition of a 
Raeburn at the record price of 
$111,300, for which the artist 
had received $250. In the long 
list of successive purchases that 
might be quoted, I shall content 
myself with a few. An epoch- 
making milestone in their suc- 
cessive dealings was the pur- 
chase, in 1906, of the Hainauer 
collection in Paris for the then 
unheard-of sum of $2,500,000, 
and the art world hardly had 
time to catch its breath when 
news came of the acquisition of 
the Rodolphe Kann collection 
for five millions in the following 
year. Of individual pictures the 
list is long: Rembrandt’s ‘The 
Mill,” that passed from Lord 
Lansdowne to Mr. Widener; 
and Reynolds’s “Mrs. Siddons” and 
Gainsborough’s “The Blue Boy,” that 
went, with many other English master- 
pieces, to Henry E. Huntington in Cali- 
fornia, may be cited as outstanding 
examples. “The Mill” and “ Mrs. Siddons”’ 
are among those that are reputed to have 
cost their possessors a half-million each, 
while “The Blue Boy” brought $800,000. 
Duveen Brothers spent $14,000,000 
buying back from the Morgan collection 
works of art, most of which they had 
originally supplied: the price of the famous 
Chinese porcelains, the finest collection 
ever assembled, was $5,000,000, while 
the Fragonard room brought $1,250,000. 
The magnitude of their activities can be 
realized in some degree from a selection 








of some of the leading names of 
the many collections that they 
have formed, either wholly or in 
major part: The collections of 
Henry C. Frick, Peter A. B. 
Widener, Benjamin Altman, 
Henry E. Huntington, Philip 
Lehman, Henry Goldman, Clar- 
ence H. Mackay, Jules Bache, 
and Mrs. Hamilton Rice. 

Very recent thrills of the same 
sort have been afforded in the 
purchases by Sir Joseph of 
Romney’s lovely little portrait 
of Miss Davenport for $300,000, 
Lawrence’s superb “ Pinkie”’ for 
$377,000, and—only a few weeks 
ago—one of the Stillman Rem- 
brandts, of moderate size, for 
$275,000. These stupendous 
sums would have been sufficient 
to form a whole collection a 
century or more ago, when 
England had a happy hunting 
ground on the Continent, and 
the paint on the eighteenth- 
century English masterpieces 
was scarcely dry. 

Consternation has been caused 
in England by the removal of so 
many important masterpieces 
to America. They forget that in 
their day the countries of Europe 
were equally perturbed when 
England was similarly acquis- 
itive, and so with other nations 
back through the centuries. They should 
not forget that we, as a nation, are a 
younger son, and our portion of. the ac- 
cumulated culture of the world belongs to 
us. When these pictures were painted and 
the statues carved, our ancestors as well 
as theirs were upon the spot, and, beyond 
a shadow of doubt, as much of the blood 
that actually created them runs in our 
veins as in theirs. And, as regards the 
entire European product, even more, as our 
population comes from all countries. 

“American homes exemplify in archi- 
tecture and appointments the spirit that 
created the great English art,” says Sir 
Joseph. “The relations between the two 
countries plays a part of the first impor- 
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SIDDONS AS THE TRAGIC MUSE 


This universally known portrait of the famous English trage- 
dienne by Sir Joshua Reynolds, now in the Huntington col- 
lection, was acquired from Duveen Brothers at a price said to 
have been a half-million dollars. 


tance, and it is quite natural that English 
art should gravitate to surroundings so 
like and sympathetic. I look forward to the 
time when America in her turn will send 
fine works of native art to England in 
exchange for those taken. Already she 
has sent great talent that blossomed in the 
mother soil: Whistler and Sargent were 
American, but produced their best works 
in the country of their adoption. 

“T am glad that American love for pic- 
tures is not confined to the masters of 
Italy, Holland, and Belgium, but evinces 
itself more strongly for heroes of the 
mother country, like Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, and Raeburn, coming from 
homes of old England which have so much 
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PORTRAIT OF TITUS 


Not long ago Sir Joseph Duveen 
startled art circles by bidding $275,000 
for one of the Stillman Rembrandts, 
the portrait of Titus, the artist’s son, 
reproduced above. It is now in his 
personal collection. 


in common with the eighteenth- 
century homes of America. 
“The time has now come for 
proper representation of Amer- 
ican art in British galleries. I 
welcome it. I include sculpture 
in this; America is at least as 
prominent as any other country 
in this field, owing partly to her 
preeminence in its twin art of 
architecture. America is by far 
the greatest of the nations in 
this important art. One of my 
liveliest interests is in the British 
School in Rome. After architec- 
ture students have had their 
training there, they are sent to 
America for additional study. 
“T have no patience with a 
current notion that art is prac- 
tically a thing of the past. 
There is plenty of great art 
being produced to-day, some- 


times I think almost as much 
as was ever produced at any 
one time. People so often think 
that a work of art to be good 
must be old. What a fallacy! 
A thing is never good just 
because it is old; there are 
enormous quantities of old 
rubbish on the market. Re- 
cently in England, I started a 
movement for the buying of 
contemporary art by an appeal 
that I made in favor of the 
artists working to-day. I ad- 
dressed an open letter to the 
Prime Minister on the subject 
and received a most enthusias- 


A FRAGONARD PANEL 


Brought to this country for the 
Morgan collection, this series of dec- 
orative panels was later bought back 
by Sir Joseph for $1,250,000 and is 
now in the Frick collection, New 


York City. 
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tic and sympathetic reply. The 
idea was taken up generally and 
the newspapers were full of it 
for weeks. Interest of this sort 
is much needed to-day both in 
England and in America. 

“The cardinal principle in 
making a collection of paintings 
is, in my opinion, to acquire 
examples of those great out- 
standing masters whose works 
best typify the important de- 
velopments of art. If, for ex- 
ample, we are considering the 
Venetian school, I advise the 
purchase of a Titian rather 
than an example of a lesser light 
of the same artistic movement. 
A great Titian gives the essence 
of one entire phase of the Vene- 
tian school, while a picture by 
one of his followers would not. 
Or a Bellini rather than a picture 
by one of his disciples, as again 
Bellini gives the essence of his 
phase as none of his imitators 
could. I believe in following 
this plan, as far as is possible, 
through the whole range of art, 
as all the school of a great 
master put together are rarely 
as great as one masterpiece of 
the man himself. I advocate this 
policy for museums as well as 
for private collectors, as only 
in the greatest of public collec- 
tions is it possible to attempt 
assembling examples of the 
lesser lights of the various 
schools. 

“One of the most important secrets of 
success in collection is elimination. From 
the mass of material offered the precious 
things must be chosen. Every day, in my 
own experience, I have to turn down 
important pictures that are offered to me. 
I refused two Rembrandts yesterday; they 
are genuine, but not up to the necessary 
standard of excellence and condition. 

“T make it a rule never to buy a work of 
art hastily, and never one that I do not 
love, no matter what the market value or 
what profit it could yield. I never buy 





ROBERT RICH, 


A splendid example of the work of Sir Anthony ‘Van Dyck, 
recently added to the collection of Jules S. Bache, of New 
York, through Duveen Brothers. 


SECOND EARL. OF WARWICK 


at first sight. If the thing is great it will 
be better the second time I see it; if not, 
it will dwindle. All the mistakes that I 
have ever made resulted from hurried 
decisions. If these things can happen to a 
professional, what chance has an amateur, 
unaided? ; 

“No amateur, however good, can make 
a fine collection without assistance. Expert 
advice and guidance are utterly indis- 
pensable. I know of no great collection 
that was ever formed without professional 
advice. One of the greatest difficulties for 
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Courtesy of Art News 
GAINSBOROUGH’S 
““THE BLUE BOY” 

The late Henry E. Hun- 
tington, of San Marino, 
California, paid $800,000 
for it. “When it was 
shown at the National 
gallery,” Sir Joseph told 
Mr. Tittle, “the British 
public stormed the place 
for days, standing before 
it with heads uncovered, 
a thing not usual there, 
where hats are seldom 
removed.” 


either amateur or pro- 
fessional is the temp- 
tation to buy, and it 
takes many years of 
experience to learn to 
resist that temptation. 
One is so apt to be 
carried away by im- 
mature enthusiasms. 
Most people buy too 





much. In the eighteenth ceén- 
tury huge collections were 
often assembled that contained 
only a few really great pictures. 

“Then again, the love of 
bargains is a pitfall for many. 
This is a dreadful error. It 
stands to reason that if bar- 
gains exist they will nearly 
always fall into the hands of 
professionals whose entire time 
is spent looking for them, and 
generally the ‘bargains’ of the 
amateur are worth less than 
he paid even after years of pos- 
session, while the high priced 
masterpiece is pretty sure to 
appreciate in value. Collectors 
should demand the best, and 
not think too much of the 
price. Take ‘The Blue Boy,’ as 
an example. When it was shown 
at the National Gallery the 
British public stormed the place 
for days, standing before it 
with heads uncovered, a thing 
not usual there, where hats 
are seldom removed. There is 
a picture that never need 
cause worry to its possessor.” 














REMBRANDT’S 
Peter A. B. Widener bought this famous painting, which came from L ord 
Lansdowne’s collection, at a price said to have been a half-million. 























































































Courtesy of Rudolf Lesch 
“THE MILL” 
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“The most thrilling of all 
experiences possible to one in 
your profession must be the 
making of an_ important 
‘find.’” I remarked. “Tell me 
of some of yours.” 

“That sort of thing hap- 
pens rarely enough even to 
one who has spent his life in 
the art business,” he smiled, 
“but I have had some for- 
tunate experiences. Do you 
recall the Pisanello that was 
shown here some time ago 
with a lot of other Italian 
primitives?” 

I remembered it with en- 
thusiasm. 

“T found it, almost entirely 
overpainted and covered with 
dirt, and skillful cleaning 
revealed this almost unique 
masterpiece. Another remark- 
able discovery contingent upon 
an amazing coincidence came 
to me in England not long 
ago. In St. James Street I 
met an old friend, Sir Samuel 
Scott, whom I had not seen in 
a long time. He asked me to 
run down to his country place 
on the following Saturday for 
luncheon; but this was impos- 
sible as I had promised to go 
to another old friend, also in 
the country. I should be de- 
lighted to come to him the following week, 
if it were agreeable. He expressed great 
sorrow and disappointment as he was 
leaving for the Continent to spend the 
summer, within a few days. In response 
to his urgent request I rang up my other 
friend and postponed my visit to him, and 
the following Saturday found me at Sir 
Samuel’s. As we sat smoking beside the 
fire after luncheon, he motioned with his 
pipe to an old cabinet. 

“There are some interesting documents 
in there,’ he said, and brought out a large 
sheaf of bills of sale from the old Wer- 
theimer establishment, bearing dates of 
sixty years ago. I looked them over rapidly 
with mild interest, casting my eye along for 


century. 





PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG LADY 


There are but three known portraits by Antonio Pisano, called 
Pisanello, North Italy’s greatest medallist of the early fifteenth 
The portrait above is in the collection of Clarence 


H. Mackay of Roslyn, New York. 


the large totals, and found the final one to 
be around $350,000, a huge sum for those 
days. One item caught my eye: ‘Spoons, 
knives, and forks, French, Louis XIII, 
pale tortoise and gold, 2,000 guineas,’ a 
considerable sum to spend for articles of 
that description, so I asked about them. 
“At his request his wife brought from 
another room a box in which, on three 
trays, were knives, forks, and spoons of a 
beauty and quality of workmanship ut- 
terly unique. Made for the King of France 
himself when the standards of the gold- 
smith’s art were very high, they were 
exquisite. My friend explained that one 
knife, one fork, and a spoon were missing 
from the set; they had been sent to 
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Christie’s by mistake with some other 
things and had not been recovered. 

“T coveted these beautiful objects 
enormously for my own house, and asked 
if I might buy them. My friend agreed, 
and in due course, after the average of 
three appraisals by leading London houses 
had been struck, they came to me for about 
$10,000, almost exactly what his father 
had paid for them. 

“The following Saturday found me at 
the house of my other friend, the accep- 
tance of whose hospitality I had post- 
poned, and after I had related to him the 
story of my find, he got up from his chair 
excitedly, rushed into another room, and 
came back with the missing knife, fork, 
and spoon! He had bought them at 
Christie’s auction, and insisted that my 
set be made complete. It was one of the 
most remarkable coincidences in art 
collecting that I have ever observed. 

“ Another happy adventure in discovery 
occurred as the result of one of my annual 
visits to Paris. There came to the office 
to see me an old man of eighty, who had 
spent most of his active life as a runner 
for our firm, and many years ago when I 
was occupied in the same service we had 
worked much together. Gladly we indulged 
in reminiscences of the happy times we 
had had in that pursuit, and he begged me, 
for old times’ sake, to make one more trip 
with him. Our objective was to be an old 
chateau in the Midi where a set of very 
fine old tapestries could be acquired. I 
know from photographs that he had that 
the tapestries would be of no use to me, but 
it was evident that a refusal to make the 
journey would be a bitter disappointment 
to the old chap, so I gave him my promise. 
I regretted it later, as one business com- 
plication after another over a period of 
nearly three months caused postpone- 
ments, but finally, to keep my word, and 
the day before my departure for London 
en route to New York, I met him at the 
railway station at seven in the morning 
and we started on a tiresome train journey 
of five hours, At the end of this ordeal a 


motor met us and another considerable 
ride brought us to the castle. 

“The tapestries were excellent, but | 
could not use them, and as my old friend 
was expatiating upon their quality my 
sense of hearing suddenly dulled and I was 
drawn into a dim corridor by an object 
that I saw on top of an old armoire. It was 
a sculptured bust, and it seemed to have 
great possibilities even in that inadequate 
light. 

““Ts it of plaster?’ I asked of an old 
servant who accompanied me. 

“No, sir, it is of marble,’ was the reply. 
‘We dug it out of the Loire twenty years 
ago.’ 

“T asked for a step ladder, and a close 
inspection revealed it to be the finest 
portrait by the Florentine Laurana in 
existence. Only a half-dozen are in all the 
museums of the world. I bought it for a 
few hundred francs and sold it to Mr. 
Frick. In passing his house from Fifth 
Avenue you can see it standing in one of 
the windows. It is one of the treasures of 
the Frick collection. 

“In another room of the same chateau 
groups of arms were arranged for decora- 
tive effect upon the walls: spears, swords, 
helmets, cuirasses—you know the sort of 
thing—mostly junk. In the middle of one 
of the shields, however, I espied a marvel- 
ous old sword of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
with his arms worked into the hilt, a rare 
and exquisite piece of workmanship aside 
from its enormous historical value. Later 
I wrote to the owner and tried to acquire 
it, but he had learned my identity in the 
meantime, and what do you think he de- 
manded for it?” 

Sir Joseph threw his head back and gave 
vent to his ringing laugh. 

“The equivalent of four hundred thou- 
sand dollars! And he evidently didn’t know 
it was worth a sou before!” 

He leaned forward and tapped me on the 
arm and said with a chuckle: . 

“T’ll get it yet, some day,” and the look 
in his sparkling eyes carried conviction 
with it, 
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The New Canada 


A Friendly Neighbor 


JOHN NELSON 
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This month marks the sixtieth anniversary of the establishment of the present confed- 
eration of the Canadian provinces under the British North America Act of 1867, and 
it 15 fitting, therefore, to survey the modern Canada, not only because this is the Diamond 
Jubilee of her government but also because the traditional friendship between the United 
States and our northern neighbor has been still further strengthened within the last year 
by the appointment of a Canadian Minister to Washington and an American Minister 
to Ottawa. The author of this article 1s a former Canadian publisher who is devoted to 


the promotion of international amity. 


THE DIAMOND JUBILEE of the fed- 
eration of the Canadian provinces, which 
is being celebrated this summer, is of more 
than passing interest to the United States 
because, looking back, one can easily see 
how small events might have altered the 
outcome of affairs on this continent and 
written totally different chapters in its 
history—chapters in which Canada and 
the United States might have occupied a 
very different relationship. 

At the cession in 1763 the Canadas were 
but a fringe of people along the interna- 
tional boundary—fewer than 90,000, all 
told. Canada started even the last century 
with fewer pcople than has one of her 
young cities of to-day. Development was 


slow, and though their instincts were un- 
mistakable, the political destiny of the 
people was uncertain. Upper and Lower 
Canada, as Ontario and Quebec were then 
called, had tried national housekeeping to- 
gether and apart, with equally unsatisfac- 
tory results. In two years just preceding 
confederation five Governments fell, and 
for three years the only legislation passed 
was by the concurrence of the Opposition. 
The strain extended to social relationships 
between the political leaders, some of 
whom would not speak to one another. 
Canada was—in the words of its Premier of 
that day, Sir E. P. Taché—on an inclined 
plane which would have carried her in- 
evitably into the American Union. British 
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statesmen were clearly tired of Canada. 
Bright suggested annexation; Gladstone 
recommended ceding Canada to the States 
as a sop. In Sir John Macdonald’s words, 
the British North America Act was treated 
in the Imperial House of Commons like a 
bill to unite two English parishes. “ Merely 
a decent preparation for divorce,”’ was one 
British statesman’s comment on that act. 
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experience with the Acadians, Great Brit- 
ain dealt with the vanquished magnan- 
imously, giving them the widest liberty of 
religion and language. A Quebec writer, in 
the very year of the conquest, advocated 
that in order to preserve their racial in- 
stitutions the whole French and Acadian 
people should migrate to Louisiana. There 
were then 70,000 French in Canada. To 
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Photograph from Ewing Galloway 


NEW TWIN LOCKS IN THE WELLAND SHIP CANAL 


Shipping through the Welland Canal, which passes around Niagara Falls, will be expedited by three 
great double locks and other improvements now being made in the old canal. 


The United States, on the other hand, was 
eager for annexation—by negotiation if 
possible; by force if necessary. At the close 
of the Civil War, Sumner suggested using 
the United States Army and Navy to in- 
vade and conquer Canada as an indemnity 
for the Alabama. 

How did it come that Canada managed 
to set up her own government, persisting 
in fealty to a motherland which seemed to 
have tired of her, and deaf to the blandish- 
ments of her continental cousin, plainly 
eager for a union? It was due to Canadian 
mentality, the product of an interesting 
set of circumstances, little understood by 
people outside of the Dominion and not ap- 
preciated even by most of her own people. 

The conquest of Canada brought to 
Britain an unusual problem—an enormous 
territory, remote, and peopled generally 
by those of another race. Taught by her 


them was given the opportunity, if they 
desired, to return to France. Very few did 
so. Those who remained, led by their 
church, stood true to Britain, even when 
their Motherland of France joined in aid- 
ing the United States in 1776. The explana- 
tion undoubtedly lies in the greater secur- 
ity which the Church felt would be given 
their faith and language in Canada as 
compared with the policy of the United 
States in standardizing its language and 
its schools. There have been many mis- 
givings over that great Canadian experi- 
ment. But this, at least, can safely be 
claimed, that it definitely established— 
what might have been regarded as im- 
possible—the staunch support of the 
French people to British rule. 

It is this that accounts for the luke- 
warmness of Quebec when the adhesion of 
Canada was sought by the United States 
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as a fourteenth colony; this that explains 
her resistance to invasion in the War of 
1812; and this that occasioned the recent 
declaration of Premier Taschereau of 
Quebec, amid much talk of larger status 
and autonomy, that his people would fight 
earnestly for maintaining the British North 
America Act with its right of appeal to 
the British Crown. 
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which the United States actually pursues 
is the infatuated one of spurning and re- 
jecting vigorous, perennial, and _ ever- 
growing Canada. I shall not live to see it, 
but the man is already born who will see 
the United States mourn its stupendous 
folly.” On the other hand, most Amer- 
icans were suspicious of Canadian and 
British sympathies with the South, were 
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PILE AT ONE OF QUEBEC’S GREAT PAPER MILLS 


This mountain of pulp wood at the paper plant of the Laurentide Pulp and Paper Company at Grand 
Mere, Quebec, will make $1,000,000 worth of newsprint. 


Among English-speaking Canadians 
opinion has taken its hue from different cir- 
cumstances. The United Empire Loyalists 
—or the Royalists, as their former coun- 
trymen called them—brought to Canada 
not only fealty to British institutions, but 
also deep resentments resulting from the 
confiscation of their property in the land 
they left. That resentment was made more 
easy of transmission to succeeding gen- 
erations by a series of unfortunate clashes 
with the States over boundaries and fishing 
rights, by tariff wars, by the War of 1812 
and the Fenian raids. These served to keep 
alive a distrust of America which forbear- 
ance might have disarmed. As late as 1857 
Seward warned his countrymen: 

“The policy of the United States is to 
propitiate and secure the alliance of Can- 
ada while it is yet young and incurious of 
its future. But on the other hand the policy 


irritated over the Trent and Alabama af- 
fairs, and found themselves in active 
accord with the rebels of ’37 in their revolt 
against arbitrary rule. 

All these events hardened Canadian 
fibre and set her course resolutely in a di- 
rection of her own.choice, and has pro- 
duced a national sentiment which, per- 
plexed though it sometimes is by Canada’s 
evolving status in a congeries of world 
states, is to-day definitely indifferent to 
any closer bonds with the Republic, save 
perhaps commercial ones. British connec- 
tion was deliberately willed by Canadians. 
Neither apathy in the Old World nor pres- 
sure in the New could change that condi- 
tion. 

To-day most Canadians realize that in 
their relations with the motherland there 
are now no obligations that are not volun- 
tary, no authority but that which is exer- 
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cised only on Canadian initiative or by 
Canadian desire, no relationship that is not 
agreeable or advantageous, no bond that 
may not be severed at will. And that situa- 
tion has rendered more remote than ever 
the possibility of any other political union 
on the continent. A frank recognition of 
that fact will help toa better appreciation 
of the relative positions of the United 
States and Canada in the developments 
of the twentieth century. 

It is interesting for a nation like the 
United States, which has held inflexibly 
to the principle of one tongue in its courts 
and in public business and one system of 
education, to observe how another nation 
gets on with a dual language, with public 
and also with separate schools in most of 
its provinces, and with a French and an 
English code of laws. Can a national life 
be built on such a foundation? Canadians, 
after an anxious and sometimes painful 
experience, believe that it can. And they 
are able to point to some things in this 
sixtieth year of their nationhood which 
seem to justify that opinion. 

The phenomenal rise of the United 
States to a first rate power industrially and 
financially during the nineteenth century, 
proved a great magnet for young Cana- 
dians and undoubtedly for a time produced 
an inferiority complex among Canadian 
people generally. 

If the United Empire Loyalists brought 
resentments, they doubtless brought wist- 
ful memories too, and this probably ac- 
counts in part for the migration of many 
Canadians to a land which had been their 
fathers’. Sixty years of federation have 
now passed and Canadians themselves are 
asking whether the present century is 
likely to continue the same disproportion 
in importance between the two countries 
as the last. The wisest of them are finding 
an answer in the changed conditions of 
to-day over those of the last century. And 
this begets a new confidence, which can 
be felt from Halifax to Victoria. 

In the nineteenth century the United 
States had free lands, and was hospitable 
to newcomers of almost every nation. So 
was Canada. But the States was the mag- 
net. That condition has changed. American 
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free lands have all been taken up. Canada 
has no longer unlimited free land, but 
it still has relatively cheap land. In 1922, 
the average value of its farm lands was 
only $40 per acre, while that of the 
United States was $79. Canadian freight 
rates, too, are from 40 to 50 per cent. lower 
than those of the States. The United 
States Tariff Commission found that 
Canadian wheat cost per bushel, including 
land values on a rental basis but not in- 
cluding transport charges, was 33 cts. 
lower than American in 1921-22 and 52 
cts. lower in 1923. The protein quality of 
its wheat, which gives the gluten content 
in flour, is higher than in other countries. 
Canadian wheat-growing lands are still 
more productive than are those farther 
south. 

With these agricultural advantages to 
offer, Canada is still seeking and obtaining 
immigrants by the thousands monthly, 
while the quota law has sharply suspended 
the influx to Ellis Island. The congestion 
of population in England has led the home 
government to codperate with all her 
daughter states in facilitating the transfer 
of her people overseas. The United States 
increased its population in the nineteenth 
century from five to seventy-five millions, 
doubling every thirty years. Then Europe 
was sending its surplus population to the 
States. As the population saturation point 
in Europe is now much nearer than fifty 
years ago, it is reasonable to expect that 
emigration will be accelerated, especially 
with the coéperation of the British Govern- 
ment—something never before obtainable 
—and the pressure of post-war conditions 
on the Continent. If so, and if Canada 
maintains even the same rate as the 
States, which are now practically closed 
under the quota law, the Dominion should 
have thirty-five millions of people by the 
middle of the century and more than 
seventy millions when it closes. 

Immigration depends for its continuance 
on the ability of the country affected to 
provide profitable employment for its new 
citizens. This has been a major drawback 
in previous Canadian immigrations, with 
the possible exception of the great Sifton 
boom, which populated the prairies. Land 
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Courtesy Canadian National Railways 


THE CAPITAL CITY OF THE DOMINION 


Between the two great falls of Rideau and Chaudiére rises Ottawa, one of the world’s most beautiful 
capitals, its Parliament Building overlooking the lovely Ottawa River. Champlain visited the site in 1613. 


alone is not a sufficient attraction. The 
needs of newcomers as well as natives call 
for mixed industry—for mining and manu- 
facturing, fishing and fabricating. 

In this particular, Canada has hitherto 
been at a decided disadvantage. The last 
century was preéminently the age of coal 
and steel. Both of these were denied to 
Canada. Hzematite she had not discovered; 
anthracite was practically non-existent. 
Nature in a grim mood had richly dowered 
the Dominion in coal, but of such low qual- 
ity that it could not be profitably trans- 
ported long distances. She hid these coal 
measures on the fringes of the country— 
in remote Alberta, British Columbia, and 
Cape Breton, thousands of miles from the 
centers of Canadian population in Ontario 
and Quebec. The latter, moreover, were at 
the back door of the Pennsylvania coal 
fields, which could undersell the inferior 
coals of the Rockies and Nova Scotia. In 
addition, Canada’s markets were limited 
and her smaller plants were under great 
disability in competing with the more 
highly organized industries in the more 
populous States even with the adven- 
titious aids of a high protective tariff. 


The developments of the twentieth cen- 
tury have removed this major disability 
by putting the emphasis on water instead 
of on coal as a source of power. And here 
nature has evened the scale by giving 
Canada with her greater precipitation, her 
higher altitudes, and the forests which 
foster her snowfall, much greater poten- 
tialities than the States. In ten years 
Canada has increased her power develop- 
ment by more than 245 per cent., being 
now third in the world. In per capita power 
she now leads the world, for she has 387 
developed horsepower per million of popu- 
lation, compared to the States with 97 and 
Germany with 18. The effect upon her in- 
dustry has been marked. In the first 
twenty-five years of this century manufac- 
turing has attained an equal place with 
agriculture. Her manufactured products in 
that time have increased to 13 hundred 
millions of dollars. 

The cascades and cataracts which im- 
peded the path of the explorer and delayed 
the physical discovery of Canada have 
been converted into one of the most potent 
agencies in revealing her manufacturing 
power. And it makes for national unity 
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that she has this wealth of power, not in 
one province but in all. Manitoba, sup- 
posedly a treeless plain, is potentially the 
third power province of the Dominion— 
having more power units in the cascades of 
the Nelson and the Churchill than there 
are on both sides of the gorge of Niagara. 
Each province is working in its own way. 
Ontario by its state-owned hydroelectric 
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half a billion dollars of investment. Forty 
years ago the pulp and paper exports of 
Canada amounted to $120. Last year they 
reached $173,000,000. This spectacular de- 
velopment gives Canada world leadership 
in this industry. 

With this water power and forest ex- 
ploitation has come a new development 
which has set a new spirit throbbing in 














A WHALEBACK TAKING ON 


Courtesy Canaaian National Railways 


WHEAT AT FORT WILLIAM 


Much of the wheat from western Canada’s great granary travels by rail to points like Fort William 
and Port Arthur, at the head of the Great Lakes, and thence by lake freighters to Montreal for trans- 


shipment abroad. 


commission has revolutionized the domes- 
tic and industrial life of that province. By 
a widely different system Quebec has been 
equally successful. It devotes itself to stor- 
ing water and regulating its flow. The 
Gouin dam, the greatest impoundage of 
water in the world, has produced a lake 
in the Laurentian hills navigable by 
steamer for one hundred miles. It ensures 
a level flow the year round to the St. 
Maurice and other rivers on which manu- 
facturing plants are situated. On the Sag- 
uenay the Price-Duke-Mellon interests 
have invested fifty millions of dollars. 
There is a potential development of 
1,250,000 horse-power on Isle Maligne 
and Chute a Caron with the cheapest 
power on the continent available to in- 
dustry. It is along these great water-courses 
in the main that there have sprung up more 
than a hundred paper mills representing 


Canadian veins. The very theater of much 
of this activity is in the Laurentian range. 
This great height of land extends from the 
Saguenay west and northward into Mani- 
toba. It has long been a Canadian play- 
ground, its fir woods, its lakes, and its alti- 
tudes luring thousands every summer to 
its retreats. But where it thrust itself be- 
tween the foot of James Bay and the head 
of Lake Superior it became a great national 
problem. Here it divided Canada physi- 
cally into two parts. For nearly a thou- 
sand miles Canadian railways traversed 
its inhospitable and unprofitable extent. 
Though known as the pre-Cambrian 
shield, it became at this point a spear 
thrust through the very waist of Canada. 
It seemed to make inevitable a division of 
the Dominion into East and West. 

About ro per cent. or less of the Lauren- 
tian range is in Minnesota, from the 
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Mesaba and Calumet spurs of which the 
United States has largely drawn the steel 
and copper which has been the source of 
her supremacy in steel and other forms of 
metallic wealth. Canada, too, has just dis- 
covered that her Laurentians are not a 
playground only, but also a treasure house. 
The discovery has been startling in its 
suddenness, and romantic as startling. For 
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the world. On the Saguenay the Aluminum 
Company of America is building the city 
of Arvida, which will start with 30,000 
people. Thirty vessels will bring the baux- 
ite from British Guiana to the mills here 
for conversion into aluminum. 

The rush to these new fields, unlike that 
to the Klondike, is largely from the Cana- 
dian people, who were only in the pastoral 
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Courtesy Canadian National Railways 


NEW HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANT ON THE SAGUENAY RIVER 


The mammoth power development on the Saguenay River in Quebec by the Price-Du ke-Mellon interests 
is one of the factors revolutionizing the industrial life of the new Canada. 


in Canada gold is now being taken from 
this range at the rate of two and a half 
millions a month. Ontario has become 
Canada’s great gold province, and Canada 
has become the third gold producer of the 
world. She will presently take second 
place. Four of these mines are already pay- 
ing dividends greater than those of all the 
Canadian banks. The silver mines have 
paid one hundred millions in dividends 
already; so have the nickel mines. The 
Hollinger mines pay nearly six and a half 
millions yearly in dividends alone. Eighty- 
five per cent. of the world’s nickel and 80 
per cent. of the world’s asbestos is coming 
from Canada. The copper measures of this 
territory are so much richer than those 
now being worked in other parts of the 
world, that they furnish interesting food 
for speculation as to their effect, when 
fully developed, on the metal markets of 


stage of their history when Californians, 
Australians, and Cape miners took the 
cream of the Yukon trade. The majority of 
the investments in the new fields are Ca- 
nadian. And in the discovery and exploita- 
tion of this wealth, Canadians are finding 
a new stimulus for that spirit of adventure 
which has always formed the mainspring 
of American achievement. 

Incidentally, the opening of this region 
is doing something greater still. It is mak- 
ing habitable and revenue-producing a 
great area which, because it seemed to in- 
terpose an insurmountable barrier between 
eastern and western Canada, constituted a 
problem greater politically than physically. 
The enterprise of industry, as has so often 
been the case, is solving difficulties which 
refused to yield to other influences. 

The per capita wealth of Canada has 
been stated by the League of Nations to 
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be second only to that of the United States 
and Great Britain, being $2,406, compared 
with their $2,918 and $2,459, respectively. 
More than 70 per cent. of her domestic 
bond issue is subscribed by her own people 
in a wonderful total of $4,225,000,000. In 
thirteen years Canada has increased her 
bond holdings seven-fold. The foreign 
trade of Canada in thirty years has risen 
from 200 million dollars to 2,160 million 
in 1925—greater than that of the United 
States when its population was seventy-six 
million. Canada’s population is less than 
ten million. 

Though agriculture has been forced to 
divide attention with manufacturing, farm- 
ing is still Canada’s basic industry. The 
farms of the three prairie provinces last 
year averaged from the sale of products, 
$2,535, or $313 for every man, woman, and 
child, in a territory which is 35 per cent. 
urban. One hundred thousand cars are con- 
stantly moving in the summer months, 
transporting its grain. The other day a 
fleet carrying a little more than eight mil- 
lion bushels of wheat sailed from Fort 
William—the largest shipment probably in 
any one day from any port in the world. 
It is estimated that there was enough in 
that one shipment to feed the whole city 
of London for more than two months. 
Canada’s boast of being the bread basket 
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of the Empire is not extravagant. The 
major field crops of Canada—wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, and rye—have increased in value 
in the first twenty-five years of thiscentury 
from 125 million to 935 million, or 380 per 
cent., or five times. The field and garden 
crops in Canada in 1925 were valued at 
more than one billion: this, too, in an un- 
developed country where it is estimated 
not more than one fifth of the land suitable 
for cultivation has been brought under the 
plough. 

Babson estimates that Canada leads the 
world in the number of homes owned by 
her own people, namely, 70 per cent. In 
gainful occupations Canada’s ratio is 47 
per cent., as compared with 31 per cent. in 
the United States. The latter country alone 
exceeds Canada in the number of tele- 
phones per capita. Of the 1,932,352 house- 
holders in Canada, 1,000,070 have their 
mail delivered by postmen, or in local pos- 
tal boxes. Since confederation, savings 
bank deposits in Canada have increased 
700 per cent. 

The significant thing in connection with 
all this is that only the fringe of mineral 
wealth has been discovered and that the 
future holds, in many forms of activity, 
promise even more alluring than the 
achievements of the past. The future 
beckons behind the purple ridges. There 
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DRYING CODFISH AT DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 


The fisheries of Canada’s eastern seaboard contribute generously to the national income. The picture 
shows codfish being dried on racks in the open air. 
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THE KIPAWA MILL AT TEMISKAMING, QUEBEC 


This great bleached sulphite pulp mill on the Ottawa River makes more pulp for the manufacture of rayon 
than any other mill in the world. It is the property of the Canadian International Paper Company. 


are both physical and scientific reasons for 
that statement. 

Unlike the United States, Canada has 
never had a North and South. Its develop- 
ment hitherto has been lateral. It stretched 


itself in a long line from east to west, paral- 
leling the St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes, 
and the forty-ninth parallel. When in the 
pre-confederation debates, in suggesting 
the union of the provinces, one orator 
spoke of a bundle of sticks being stronger 


when bound together, an opposition 
speaker, with some truth, interjected: 
“Yes, but you are going to tie them to- 
gether at the ends.” The late Senator 
Edwards of Ottawa, a lumber king, held 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier almost in reverence. 
But Sir Wilfrid used to try the Senator’s 
patience sorely when he compared the 
possibilities of Canada with those of the 
United States. Edwards contended that 
Canada was only a few hundred miles deep 
and hence the areas of the two countries 
was a fallacious basis of comparison. 

But recent factors are tending to deepen 
Canada’s dimensions. Her southern fron- 
tiers are fixed by treaty; her eastern and 
western boundaries are determined by the 
seas of the world. But northward her 
possibilities are illimitable. And it is north- 
ward that the trend leads. One striking in- 
Stance may be cited. Recently Canadian 


scientists have evolved a new wheat—the 
Garnet—which, because it ripens in ten 
days less than other varieties, has pushed 
back the frontiers of arable Canada from 
sixty to one hundred miles. Thus has been 
added to the Dominion a new empire of 
fifty thousand square miles, or thirty-two 
million acres—more than the total area 
under cultivation in all Canada a few years 
ago. Manitoba, one of the great wheat 
producers of the world, has only seven 
million acres under cultivation, and in 
1922 the entire acreage planted with wheat 
in all Canada, was ten million acres less 
than the new variety has brought into the 
region of possibility. 

Seventy years ago the boundaries of 
Illinois and Ohio were placed as the ex- 
treme northern limits in which wheat 
could be produced. Yet the finest wheat 
in the world is now grown at Fort Ver- 
million, six hundred and fifty miles due 
north of the American boundary line. The 
new discovery will render eligible as 
wheat areas the meadow lands all the way 
westward from Fort Churchill and Fort 
Nelson on Hudson Bay, to the Rockies. 
The old frontiers were conquered by the 
sword; the new ones are yielding to the 
labors of the laboratory and the homely 
dominance of the plough. 

This northern expansion is carrying the 
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prospector over the Divide, whose north- 
ern slopes send their waters to Hudson 
Bay. It is leading Ontario to prolong its 
colonization railway on to the same waters, 
so that an empire of pulp timber in Patri- 
cia, may be boomed and manufactured 
there. The Federal Government has its 
Hudson Bay railway built to within one 
hundred miles of Fort Churchill. Its avia- 
tors will fly over Hudson Strait all next 
winter to determine the trend of the ice 
pack, through which Hudson himself sailed 
—the pioneer for a line of wheat carriers 
that will presently ply from Fort Churchill 
to Liverpool. And that terminal on the 
bay will bring the Saskatchewan shipper 
one thousand miles nearer to his European 
market than he now is via Montreal. 

The Peace River, with its marvelously 
fertile acres by the million, awaits an immi- 
gration policy on an adequate scale which 
will people it with a population worthy of 
its incomparable richness. So far as Canada 
is concerned, the admonition, “‘Go West, 
young man,” has become a definite direc- 
tion to go north. 

It is well for Americans to note the Ca- 
nadian position, for the relations of the two 
countries in the twentieth century are 
likely to be more intimate than in the past. 
Sentiment has probably fixed for all time 
their political status; but geography and 
scientific advance must give the two coun- 
tries an increasingly common interest in 
the days to come. The continental water- 
ways are ceasing to mark the divisions be- 
tween the countries; their joint use and 
development is daily becoming more cer- 
tain. A great and wealthy portion of the 
States finds common ground with Canada 
in opposition to a large diversion of Great 
Lakes water by Chicago. Central and west- 
ern Canada will probably support the 
people of the States in developing power on 
the St. Lawrence, though the proposal is 
strongly opposed by the Canadian prov- 
ince through which the St. Lawrence 
runs. In developing power on the streams 
which flow across the lands of both na- 
tions, international comity will require 
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that one do not ignore the implied rights 
of the other. 

Aérial navigation on a commercial basis 
may make international customs houses as 
obsolete and as powerless against modern 
invention, as the old concrete bastions 
which crumbled before modern guns in the 
Great War. The digging of the Panama 
Canal by American enterprise wrought a 
revolution in the basis of Canadian railway 
freight rates. An eighteen-hundred-mile 
paved motor road from Vancouver to San 
Diego—the Pacific Highway—reflects, as 
well as facilitates, that community life 
which has for nearly a century bound to- 
gether the peoples of the provinces and 
states of the Pacific littoral. It is an out- 
standing pioneer in the changing trails of 
the continent, which have in the past prac- 
tically all run east and west, but which 
increasingly tend to the other two points 
of the compass. The recent appointment 
of diplomatic representatives to Washing- 
ton and Ottawa recognizes the increasing 
intimacy and interdependence of the two 
countries. It may well mark, also, a new 
era of understanding and good will. 

Canada’s future is therefore ailuring. 
She is no longer vexed over her destiny, 
no longer fearful of her future. A nation 
dedicated to the arts of peace, with no 
grudges to wipe out, and no old scores 
or traditional enmities to satisfy, she finds 
herself growing side by side with a power- 
ful and equally peaceful neighbor, practic- 
ing the same principles of government and 
law, and sharing largely the same racial 
origins, the same speech and literature and 
faith. They share, too, the same scorn in 
preparing for war, but each, on occasion, 
takes the field with a celerity which aston- 
ishes themselves as much as the rest of the 
world and is a warning to more belligerent 
peoples that the most truculent nations 
are not the ones to be most feared. The 
proximity of two such countries should 
give little occasion for irritation, but be 
only a constant incentive to healthy rivalry 
in accomplishment and to hearty codpera- 
tion in development. 
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THE FRONTISPIECE in this issue repre- 
sents Captain Charles A. Lindbergh as he 
has been seldom seen in his days of fame, 
but it shows him in his greatest rdle—as 
an intrepid aviator. J. Henry, the pseu- 
donym of the artist who made the original 
drawing, is an aviation enthusiast and into 
this picture he has put both enthusiasm 
and inspiration. 


The controversy with General Nobile, 
the Italian aéronaut, upon the flight of the 
Norge over the North Pole will be aired by 
Captain RoALD AMUNDSEN in his next 
article, in the August issue. In the same 
issue, Count FELIx von LuCKNER, “the 
Sea Devil,” eludes the British blockade 
and sets sail for the open sea to prey upon 
Allied commerce like an old-time buccan- 
eer. WiLL Irwin, who wrote the most 
noted story of the San Francisco earth- 
quake, and in this issue writes of the ca- 
tastrophe of the Mississippi flood, writes 
in August of the problem of flood control. 
In the third article of the series on the 
humanitarianism of American business 
abroad, Mr. MASON will tell of the work in 
the Pacific. These, with several other good 
articles, will comprise the August issue. 


The two articles on atheism by HoMER 
Croy, in our May and June issues, aroused 
the interest of our readers as few articles 
have done recently, to judge from the let- 
ters we have received. Three of these let- 
ters, representing widely different points of 
view, we print below. The first is from a 
lawyer in Moorhead, Minnesota, whose let- 
ters to the editors are always constructive. 


To the Editor, WorLp’s Work. 
; Sir: Your article on the teaching of atheism 
is very timely and fitting. A great many in- 


tangible rumors had reached me on this sub- 
ject, but your article was the first one that 
gave the specific names and the character of 
the organization behind it, so I was pleased to 
know just what was going on. 

Personally, I believe in the Christian faith 
and the effective living and teaching of it, 
but long years of study and experience have 
convinced me that many of the clergymen are 
too indolent to do effective study, which is 
necessary to present the subject of religion in 
the light of present-day education. Conse- 
quently, while the teaching of atheism is going 
to do harm to a great many frivolous-minded 
people, yet on the other hand it will stir up a 
great many lazy clergymen to .do effective 
study and to preach things which are sensible 
and based upon the Bible and not upon an 
indolent conception of the Bible. 

James M. WITHEROW. 


The author of the second letter, a scien- 
tist living at 177 South Front Street, 
Memphis, Tennessee, thinks it would 
have been better had these disclosures 
been made to ministers only, rather than to 
every one. His theory that clergymen 
should prepare the minds of the people 
for advances in scientific knowledge is a 
novel and a sound one. 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s WorK. 

Sir: I do not question your motives in pub- 
lishing Homer Croy’s articles on atheism, but 
I do question the wisdom of publishing such 
articles in a popular magazine, especially 
when I found two young people in my home 
whose religious convictions are hardly fixed 
as yet, unduly interested in them. 

I have two fears from your publication of 
these articles: first, the popular advertisement 
of the 4 A’s organization will increase its 
membership and income, and so its aggressive- 
ness; and second, they will make more wide- 
spread the fallacy prevalent in these parts, 
that college education tends to destroy reli- 
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gious faith—a fallacy that makes it difficult 
for our young men to attend college with their 
parents’ consent. 

In the Southern states I believe that 
ninety-nine out of every hundred people who 
have any religious affiliation at all base it on 
infallibility—of the Pope or the Church for 
Roman Catholics, of the Bible for Protestants. 
The greatest religious problem of this age, if 
there is not to be a rapidly rising tide of 
atheism, is how to convince the masses of the 
people that a belief in infallibility of anything 
except God himself is not a necessary concomi- 
tant of religious faith. It is not beyond the 
bounds of probability that in addition to 
present circumstantial evidence of the origin 
of man, differing so greatly from the account 
in the Book of Genesis, there may be dis- 
covered such direct and positive evidence that 
it must be and will be accepted as completely 
as the rotundity of the earth has been. And 
then how will ministers answer to their God 
if they have not prepared the minds of their 
people to receive it without loss of faith in 
God himself? If you could have shown minis- 
ters what you are disclosing to all the world, 
without such general disclosure, to my mind it 
would have been far better. 

As to the question of fighting such an or- 
ganization as this of the atheists, I am re- 
minded of an incident in my own soldier 
career. I was speaking to the Major of my 
regiment in the Philippines of some ill treat- 
ment of a certain officer of my regiment which 
was beyond endurance. He knew the officer 
better than I did and his remark was: ‘ John- 
son, I knew a man once who licked a skunk, 
but he wasn’t proud of it.” 

How any civilized man can deliberately 
seek to destroy the innocent, helpful faith of 
any one and give nothing in its place passes 
my powers of understanding. 

We teach our children belief in Santa Claus 
and rightly, in spite of all the psychologists to 
the contrary. We give them unnumbered 
hours of pleasure thereby. But if we are wise 
we do not leave this beautiful illusion to be 


destro ‘ed by a careless or malicious hand, but 
ourselves show them that the real Santa Claus 
is father and mother. 

Should it ever become necessary to do so, 
might we not be equally wise in our religious 
teaching and at the proper age teach the 
Mosaic account to the child as another of the 
beautiful parables of the Bible not to be 
taken literally and if taken as a parable not 
invalidating the rest of the Scriptures? 

Whatever may be the truth as to the origin 
of man, God forbid that the rising generation 
should learn it from the lips of atheists. 

LEHMAN JOHNSON. 


The third letter, from Mrs. Gaskill, of 
12 Oak Park Road, Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, points out that even in success the 
4 A’s will find failure, for man “will still 
have that longing for something better 
and finer than himself.” 


To the Editor, Wor.p’s Work. 

Sir: After I had begun Homer Croy’s 
article in your May issue, I wished I had not 
done so until I came near the end, to the 
sentence: “Bradford says, ‘I miss Him 
greatly ... but in spite of all my search I have 
never succeeded in finding Him, nor ever 
expect to.’” 

“T miss Him greatly”—how many of us, 
call us atheists or what you will, have said that. 
The God we miss is not the God of thechurches 
to whom in time of war we pray for victory for 
one side or the other; He is not the God of 
science translated to us in forms of sight or 
hearing or touch; He is not the God of the 
Old Testament, cruel and destructive; He is 
something that we have not yet been able 
to find but something that we need and want, 
something that makes each one of us say, “I 
miss Him greatly.” 

Let the 4 A’s take away from man all re- 
ligious forms, churches, ministers, the Bible, 
if they can—he will still have that longing 
for something better and finer than himself. 

Mrs. E. A. GASKILL. 
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HERE is nothing in engineering so distinc- 

tive and different as the principle of the 90- 
degree Cadillac engine. # It makes the Cadillac 
one of the fastest and most powerful of motor cars. 
@ It is undoubtedly true, too, that this most suc- 
cessful of all engines is the keystone of Cadillac’s 
dominance of the really fine car market. & It is 
equally true that Cadillac alone can produce such 
an engine without the penalty of excessive cost. 
“ To anyone but Cadillac, with its wonderful 
volume—fully one-half of all the fine cars sold 
in America—the 90-degree engine is prohibitive. 
Because in the equipment it requires, the pre- 
Cision it compels, and the materials it demands, 
it is the costliest of eight-cylinder principles. 


Priced from $2995 upward, f. 0. b. Detroit 


CA DILLA C 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Cadillac and LaSalle Motor Carts 
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A Review of Notable Recent Books 
M. R. WERNER 


America Looks at Her Past ‘ 
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THE NUMBER of thoroughly intelligent 
works on American history is so limited, and 
the quality of American literary criticism has 
been so puerile, that it would be gross in- 
gratitude not to hail Professor Vernon Louis 
Parrington’s “Main Currents in American 
Thought” as an important historical summary 
and an equally important history of American 
literature and its makers. Professor Parring- 
ton’s first two volumes, which have been 
published recently, combine a history of the 
leading issues in American politics with a 
comprehensive criticism of the leading men 
who contributed their own or other people’s 
ideas to the solution of American problems, 
political and intellectual. 

Professor Parrington’s first volume is called 
“The Colonial Mind,” and it deals with the 
main currents of American thought from 1620 
to 1800. Its concern is with the struggle of the 
American intellect to free itself from the preju- 
dices impressed upon it by its Anglo-Saxon 
heritage. When Americans first arrived in New 
England, they were Puritan Calvinists, with 
leanings in other directions and problems which 
were not met satisfactorily by their religious 
and political philosophy. The Puritans had 
begun in England by pulling down King 
Charles, and they found it necessary to substi- 
tute God. But God was intangible, and man 
was his representative, so they took to wor- 
shipping themselves, and in the stern process 
of keeping themselves worthy, they lost many 
of their kindly virtues. 

The nature of the Puritan’s economic prob- 
lems made of him the Yankee, and che servant 
in the new world became what Professor 
Parrington calls a yeoman. His masters, the 
gentry, attempted to rule his mind and to 
control his body. In this process they met with 








opposition, and from the opposition developed 
a philosophy which, in its freedom of con- 
science, reached the idealism of Roger Williams 
and eventually developed into the equal-rights 
political policies of Thomas Jefferson in its 
economy. This progress, however, encountered 
several tenacious burrs, including the notorious 
Mather family and the tragic Jonathan Ed- 
wards. But, by the time of the Revolution, 
men in America had progressed to the point 
where they had come to believe that they could 
do with various brands of religion without 
killing each other over their relative merits, 
and after the Revolution, they began to real- 
ize that wealth was not entirely the exclusive 
privilege of those who already possessed it. 
Government, which controlled conscience and 
wealth, changed accordingly, too slowly for 
some and too dangerously for others, but 
surely. 

Out of Puritanism came the middle class 
industrialism, which developed soon after men 
began to believe that attention to business 
instead of to pleasure and the accumulation 
of property instead of its expenditure were not 
only what they regarded as advisable, but 
glory in the sight of the Lord. Coincident with 
this change of ethics came the disappearance ol 
the craft guilds and the sense of individual 
craftsmanship. Great trading companies de 
veloped, and middle class industry and labor, 
exploited for the interests of large scale trading, 
brought into being modern capitalism. But 
along with this development came the dis 
turbing force of French radicalism, fathered by 
Jean Jacques Rousseau and his contemporaries 
who believed that man needed only natutil 
opportunities to bring out his innate virtues 
During the first half of the nineteenth century; 
in America the theoretical battle was betwett 
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WHAT I THINK OF 


PELMANISM 


ELMANISM is a big, vital, 
significant contribution to the 


mental life of America. I have 
the deep conviction that it is going to 
strike at the very roots of individual 
failure, for I see in it a new power, a 
great driving force. 


1 first heard of Pelmanism while 
in England on war work. Sooner or 
later almost every conversation 
touched on it, for the movement 
seemed to have the sweep of a reli- 
gious conviction. Even in France I did 
not escape the word, for thousands of 
oficers and men were Pelmanizing in 
order to fit themselves for return to 
civil life. 


When I learned that Pelmanism 
had been brought to America by 
Americans for Americans, I was 
among the first to enroll. My reasons 
were two: first, because I have al- 
ways felt that every mind needed 
regular, systematic, and scientific ex- 
ercise, and, secondly, because I 
wanted to find out if Pelmanism was 
the thing that I could recommend to 
the hundreds who continually ask my 
advice in relation to their lives, prob- 
lems, and ambitions. 


In the twenty years that I have 
sat on the bench of the Juvenile 
Court of Denver, almost every vari- 
ety of human failure has passed be- 
fore me in melancholy procession. By 
failure, IT do not mean the merely 
criminal mistakes of the individual 
but the faults of training that keep a 
life from full development and com- 
plete expression. 


Pelmanism the Answer 


If I were asked to set down the prin- 
cipal cause of the average failure, I 

have to put the blame at the 
door of our educational system. It is 
there that trouble begins—trouble that 
only the gifted and most fortunate are 
strong enough to overcome in later life. 


What wonder that our boys and girls 
come forth into the world with something 
less than firm purpose, full confidence 
and leaping courage? What wonder that 
mind wandering and wool gathering are 
common, and that so many individuals 


re shackled by indecisions, doubts and 
ears? 


It is to these needs and these lacks 

that Pelmanism comes as an answer. The 
“twelve little gray books’? are a remark- 
able achievement. Not only do they con- 
tain the discoveries that science knows 
about the mind and its working, but the 
Ueatment is so simple that the truths 
may be grasped by anyone of average 
education. 


In plain words, what Pelmanism has 
done is to take “psychology out of the 
college and put it into harness for the 
day’s work. It lifts great, helpful truths 
Out of the back water and plants them 
in the living stream. 














JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY 





Judge Ben B. Lindsey is known 
throughout the whole modern 
world for his work in the Juvenile 
Court of Denver. Years ago his 
vision and courage lifted children 
out of the cruelties and stupidi- 
ties of the criminal law, and 
forced society to recognize its 
duties and _ responsibilities in 
connection with the “‘citizens of 
tomorrow.”’ 











As a matter of fact, Pelmanism ought 
to be the beginning of education — 
of a remedy for its faults. First of all, 
teaches the science of self-realization; it 
makes the student discover himself; it 
acquaints him with his sleeping powers 
and shows him how to develop them. 
The method is exercise, not of the hap- 
hazard sort, but a steady, increasing kind 
that brings each hidden power to full 
strength without strain or break. 


Pelmanism’s Large Returns 


The human mind is not an automatic 
device. It will not ‘“‘take care of itself.’ 
Will-power, originality, decision, re- 
sourcefulness, imagination, initiative, 
courage—these things are not gifts but 
results. Every one of these qualities can 
be developed by effort just as muscles 
can be developed by exercise. I do not 
mean by this that the individual can add 
to the brains that God gave him, but he 
can learn to make use of the brains that 
he has instead of letting them fall into 
flabbiness through disuse, 


Other methods and systems that I have 
examined, while realizing the value of 
mental exercise, have made the mistake 
of limiting their efforts ta the develop- 
ment of some single sense. What Pelman- 
ism does is to consider the mind ag a 
whole and treat it as a whole. It goes in 
for mental team play, training the mind 
as a unity. 


By Judge 


“ Ben B. Lindsey 


Its big value, however, is the instruc- 
tional note. Each lesson is accompanied 
by a work sheet that is really a progress 
sheet. The student goes forward under a 
teacher in the sense that he is followed 
through from first to last, helped, guided, 
and encouraged at every turn by con- 
scientious experts. 


Pelmanism is no miracle. It calls for 
application. But I know of nothing that 
pays larger returns on an investment of 
one’s spare time from day to day. 


(Signed) Ben B. Lindsey. 


Note: As Judge Lindsey has 
out, Pelmanism is neither 
nor a theory. For almost 
century it has been showing men and 
women how to lead happy, successful, 
well-rounded lives. 600,000 Pelmanists 
in every country on the globe are the 
guarantee of what Pelman training can 
do for you. 
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No matter what your own particular 
difficulties are—poor memory, mind wan- 
dering, indecision, timidity, nervousness, 
or lack of personality—Pelmanism will 
show you the way to correct and over- 
come them, And on the positive side, it 
will uncover and develop qualities which 
you never dreamed existed in you. It will 
be of direct, tangible value to you, in 
your business and social life. In the files 
at the Pelman Institute of America are 
hundreds of letters from successful Pel- 
manists telling how they doubled, trebled 
and even qu: idrupled their salaries, 
thanks to Pelman training. 


How to Become a Pelmanist 


“Scientific Mind Training” is the 
name of the absorbingly interesting book- 
let which tells about ‘Pelmanism in de- 
tail. It is fascinating in itself with its 
wealth of original thought and clear ob- 
servation. ‘“‘Scientific Mind  Training’”’ 
makes an interesting addition to your 
library. 


Your copy is waiting for you. It is 
absolutely free. Simply fill out the cou- 
pon and mail it today. It costs you 
nothing, it obligates you to nothing, but 
it is abeolutely sure to show you the 
way to success and happiness. Don’t put 
it off and then forget about it. Don’t 
miss _a_ big opportunity. MAIL THE 
COUPON NOW. 


The Pelman Institute of America 


Approved as a_ correspondence 
under the laz vs of the State 
of New York. 


Suite 28, 71 West 45th St., N. Y. City 


school 
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The Pelman Institute of America 
Suite 28, 71 W. 45th St., N. Y. City 
Please send me without obligation 


your free Booklet, ‘‘Scientific Mind 
Training.” 
Name .. 


Address 


CU csaes State.. 
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those who believed in English constitutional 
law and those who held French romantic ideals. 
In practice the battle was between the rising 
capitalism and the forces of labor allied with 
the agrarian interests. It is with this conflict 
that the second volume of Professor Parring- 
ton’s study is largely concerned. “The Ro- 
mantic Revolution in America”’ deals with the 
period from 1800 to 1860. 

It is impossible to indicate fully in this space 
the wealth of Professor Parrington’s achieve- 
ment and the colossal labor which it has 
involved, for he has not overlooked a single 
writer, thinker, or statesman of importance in 
the history of America from 1620 to 1860, and 


his comments on their lives and thought, as 
well as on the life of the times, are the product 
of intelligent insight. His method is to give 
general summaries of the intellectual issues of 
the times, and then to follow with sketches of 
each of the men who affected those issues and 
were affected by them. 

Professor Parrington’s two volumes are as 
stimulating as any contributions to American 
history and literature made recently, and the 
third volume, which will deal with America 
after the Civil War, is to be awaited eagerly, 


Early in his eminently successful career as 
a political scientist Charles A. Beard noted 








What I Am Reading—and Why 


The Wor.v’s Work herewith presents further comments from prominent men and women 
telling what they are reading and why. If the enthusiasm with which previous statements have been 
greeted 1s an indication, the editors are right in believing that this innovation in book reviewing, 
which presents opinions from capable persons who read what they want and not what they are 
obliged to review, gives valuable hints as to what is worth while in books recently published. 


GILBERT GROSVENOR, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL GEO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY, AND EDITOR, National Geographic 
Magazine—My most regular reading comprises our 
distinctively American periodicals—Saturday Evening 
Post, American Magazine, Literary Digest, Time, 
Wortp’s Work, Adventure, Atlantic Monthly, Living 
Age—every issue of which I read from cover to cover, 
and three daily newspapers. The constant growth in 
human interest and in variety of literary and educa- 
tional content of American newspapers and periodicals 
is remarkable, as is also their inexpensiveness. Any one 
who spends two months in Europe as I have just done, 
understands that American newspapers and magazines 
are as great blessings as American electrical devices, 
telephones, automobiles, music, and movies. Of recent 
books I like particularly Curzon’s “Tales of Travel,” 
Bowers’s “Jefferson and Hamilton,” Page’s “Life and 
Letters,” Scott O’Connor’s “Vision of Morocco,” 
H. M. Tomlinson’s “The Sea and the Jungle,” Jensen’s 
“American Saga,” and Stafford and Esty’s “Ask Me 
Another.” For unflagging appeal and refreshment give 
me Dickens, the Proverbs, and the Psalms. 


KATHARINE LEE BATES, PROFESSOR EMERITUS, 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, WELLESLEY COLLEGE—The 
push of periodicals encroaches unmercifully on my time 
for reading. The world is so exciting in this Lindbergh 
era that it is impossible to slight the newspapers, and 
the literary weeklies save me from most of the modern 
fiction. I have, however, enjoyed “Dear Old Temple- 
ton,” “Brother John,” “The Old Countess,” ‘Tomek 
the Sculptor,” and (being a lover of collies) Terhune’s 
“Gray Dawn.” I try to keep up with the new poetry, 


even to the extent of buying it, though I like the old 
poetry better, and with literature pertaining to Wood- 
row Wilson—whose delightful life of Washington I have 
just read for the first time—and to the League of Na- 
tions. I have read with appreciation Mr. Bradford’s 
“Darwin,” “The Letters of a Roman Gentleman 
(Cicero),” and am now deep in Professor Lowes’s 
“The Road to Xanadu.” 


KATHERINE Mayo, AUTHOR—I have lately been re- 
reading “The Education of Henry Adams,” because of 
the echoes it evokes in an aboriginal New England soul. 
I have been reading Henry Kittredge Norton’s “China 
and the Powers,”’ because of China and of Mr. Norton. 
I have been reading “‘ Mr. Fortune’s Maggot,”’ because 
it is amusing; and Norman Angell’s “The Public Mind,” 
obviously for another reason. And finally, I confess to 
having endlessly peered and pored over my own 
“Mother India” searching after crannies into which to 
stuff new material in a later edition. 


ptAoris Jes, 0 


HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
Museum OF NaturaL History—At present I am 
reading the “Prometheus Bound” of A®schylus, trans- 
lations by Browning and Blackie; “The Story of 
Philosophy,” by Will Durant; “Fallodon Papers,” by 
Lord Grey of Fallodon; and “England,” by Dean W. R. 
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ALEXANDER 


DUMAS siori:/ 


IN A SINGLE BEAUTIFUL VOLUME 


THE roar and turmoil of battle 

thunders and crashes on these 

most exciting pages in all literature. 
No other man knew quite so well 

how to stir the blood of his readers. 

No other man has so deftly captured 

the spirit of the duel—the duel for 

honor, for freedom, fora lady’s love. 
Alexander Dumas took history for 

his background and upon that mighty 

canvas painted the loves and hates, 

the passions, lusts and adventures of 

the most colorful group of heroes and 

heroines ever conceived in the mind 

ofasingle man. The scope of his 

genius is tremendous, from boudoir 

tobattlefield. Picked armies charge 

at his command, hacking each 

other to pieces in blind fury. Lone 

gentlemen of fortune ride in tat- 

tered splendor through almost 

certain death, supported only by 

the quickness and keenness of 

their slender blades. Mobs 

armed with axes and scythes 

fight their way to liberty 

through rivers of blood. 


More than 200 
Short Stories 


In this one beautiful book 
have been collected more than 
200 stirring short stories by 
the most daring and power- 
ful writer the world has 
ever known. 

Never before have the short 

sories of Alexander Dumas been 
collected in this way. Never 

before have Dumas’ lovers had 

access to all of these stories in any set of his books 
eer published! The editors of this collection have sought 
the material everywhere! From little known sources, 
from rare editions long out-of-print, from the dusty 
shelves of old book shops, hidden for years from the 
public who sought them, have come these short, fas- 
cnating tales by one of the world’s mightiest geniuses. 


Read it FREE 


All of These Titles 
and Many More 


Courtship of Josephine 
and Napoleon 
The Slaughter 
A Duel 
Madame Du Barry 
The Wedding Night 
Storming the Bastile 
he Cabaret 
Career of a Courtese 
Night of Horrors 
A Modern Aspasia 
Tactics of Love 
The Drowner 
A View of the Terror 
Monomania 
The Madman 
Sword and Pistol 
he Blood Union 
Anne of Austria 
The Scarlet Sphynx 
Fate of a Regicide 
The Smuggler’s Inn 
Conquest of Circe 
Cannibals 
A Brigand’s Faith 
A Perennial Venus 
Glory of Love 
Assassination 
Bastard of Waldeck 
The Queen’s Perfumer 
A Female Defender 
A Narcotic Dream 
The Big Spider 
The Regent’s Revenge 
The Tenth Muse 
Regal Love 
Paradise for Hell 
The ltalian Lover 
The sacrifice of Beauty 


OF . 
AAS 
WALTER J. BLACK CO 
171 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK Coy. NK 
= Sas ae 


WALTER J. 
BLACK CO. 
Dept. 248 
’ 171 Madison Ave. 
0 New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Send me 
for free examination your 
new one-volume edition of 
Alexander Dumas’ Short 
a 0 Stories, more than 1,000 pages 
of fine India Paper, printed in 
large, clear type; limp maroon Fab- 
rikoid binding, stamped in 22 kt. 
0 gold. I will either return the book at 


your expense or send you $5.45 in full 


payment within one week. 
Send the coupon for your copy of this marvelous book at . 
once, You need not keep it if you do not want it after 4 —— 
= days’ reading. But to adequately judge its many features you must NaME 
ave itin your hands to read at your leisure. 


Examine the limp maroon Fabrikoid, beautifully grained binding , 4 AppREss ... 
Stamped in 22 kt. gold; note the strength and opacity of the fine 
vodia paper; see how easily the clear-faced type may be read; scan 
Tk book’s contents and read some of the fiery short stories. 
shen, after one week, either return the book or remit the amaz- Y 

a 


Mark X here if you prefer your copy bound in Persian 
Morocco. Add $1.50 to the price. Same approval 
privilege. 


ingly low price named in the coupon, 





that the science of politics was inextricable 
from the economics of history. His important 
historical labors have made this one of the 
obvious facts of American history. Now, in 
collaboration with his wife, Mary R. Beard, 
he has written ‘The Rise of American Civil- 
ization,” a fascinating review of American 
history, wherein it is clearly established that 
from the landing of Columbus to the arrival of 
Paul Whiteman, men’s motive power has 
consisted of energetic concrete desires rather 
than divine abstract principles. “The Rise of 
American Civilization” expresses Beard’s key- 
note in one sentence: “The plain prose of 
economy in the long run is stranger than the 
romance of fiction.” 

The first men who founded colonies in 
America were backed by corporations of 
capitalists, which supplied the money for the 
enterprises and had some say in the religion, 
morals, and government, as well as the busi- 
ness life of the communities they financed. 
Slowly the original colonists acquired wealth, 
political experience, and military knowledge. 
One is inclined to imagine Colonial times as 
more simple and provincial than they were, 
but this impression is dissipated by the sense of 
the activity of the times which the first volume 
of this book gives. Flour, corn, rice, tobacco, 
fish, oil and candles, rum and lumber, were 
being hurriedly rushed to Europe in numerous 
ships built in American shipyards, and rolling 
mills were turning out material for nails, guns, 
hoes, and spades. Paper, rope, glass, and hats 
were manufactured, and mills turned out 
textiles. English merchants soon had to look 
to their trade. In order to defend themselves 
against this competition, English merchants 
appealed to their government for protective 
regulations, which aroused the antagonism of 
the colonists, whose profits were thereby 
interfered with. The Revolutionary War was 
the inevitable outcome of this difference in 
economic interests. 

The years following the American Revo- 
lution and the adoption of the Constitution 
witnessed a struggle between the agricultural 
interests of the South and the industrial inter- 
ests of the North. The rapid development of the 
Western frontier added to the industrial power 
of the country and caused the rise of an agri- 
cultural strength which was not so dependent 
upon slaves and tariffs as that of the Southern 
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states. By 1850 the two groups—the planting 
South and the industrial North and West— 
were completely consolidated, and their eco- 
nomic interests were openly opposed to each 
other. Politically the South was in control of 
the Union, for it enjoyed a plurality of Con- 
gressmen. That political power, wielded, 
naturally, in its own economic interest, pre- 
cipitated the irrepressible conflict, which Beard 
aptly calls the Second American Revolution, 

When the original states formed their Union, 
they were like a man who enters into a common 
law marriage: they wished all the advantages of 
union and no more of the responsibilities than 
they could decently avoid. But they found, 
as the years went by and the union grew more 
prosperous, that voluntary bonds were only 
technically easier to abandon than involuntary 
ones. When the final domestic row—the climax 
of economic bickerings—came, it was necessary 
to establish by blows that in union there was 
strength. 

After the Civil War, agriculture and its 
planting aristocracy capitulated to industry 
and finance. Politics, as usual, followed eco- 
nomics, and the Republican party, the new 
engine of industry and finance, ruled the nation, 
giving it protective tariffs, centralized banking 
and a metallic currency, and a foreign policy 
which was frequently inconsistent in detail, 
but always firmly on the side of investments. 
Capital became the new religion and the new 
morality as soon as Uncle Sam outgrew the 
short pants of the old Sunday school and be- 
came by virtue of his large estate and keen 
acquisitiveness a very rich uncle indeed. When 
industry came to rule life, it was not long 
before it took the place of the Church as the 
patron of philosophy, leaving the ancient 
theological institutions in the helplessly weak, 
but somewhat fretfully noisy, place of op- 
position. The Church also gave way to the 
millionaire as the patron of education. 

The modern climax of the machine age was 
the voluntary servitude on the part of the 
American people to the stimulated desire for 
possession. Industry realized that the way to 
destruction of dangerous freedom lay in the 
direction of mania for acquisition, and the 
advertising writers, sincere exponents of their 
own folly, did the rest. Liquor being bad for 
business, industrial magnates accordingly, by 
their contributions to the agencies advoca- 
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OW could I? I didn’t 

even know what they 

were talking about.” 
“l wouldn’t brag about that!” 
‘But how was I supposed to 
know that they were going to 
tak literature and art. If they 
had discussed real estate, I 
could have chatted with them 
easily—all evening eee 
‘Business, always business! 
If you were a big enough real 
estate man you’d know how to 
forget business and talk of 
other things in company!” 
‘I never felt so uncomfort- 
able in my life,” he said rue- 
fully. “Couldn’t even follow the 
drift of things. What was all 
that discussion about some poet 
who was killed in the war?” 
‘Really, Ralph—you should 
keep more abreast of things. I 
was surprised that you didn’t 
contribute at least one idea or 
opinion to the whole evening’s 
discussion.” 





He turned to her, curiosity 
aid admiration mingling in his 
smile “You were certainly a 
hining light tonight, Peg! You 
more than made up for my de- 
ficiency.” 


How Wives Keep Pace 
With Successful Husbands 


Peg was grateful for her 
tusband’s praise, and Ralph 
Was quick to observe this. He 
moved closer to Peg, glad that 
he had succeeded in diverting 
attention from himself. “You 
Were the prettiest and the clev- 
rest woman at that dinner, 
dear,” he added. “What a pity 


it is that we business men can- 
not find the time to devote to 
books and reading. Now wo- 
men Pe 

“One moment, Ralph, I know 
what you are going to say— 
something about women having 
more time. But, my dear, you 
know that for the modern wo- 
man that is not so! Let me tell 
you the secret of it all. Do you 
remember that Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book I purchased sev- 
eral months ago? You were 
rather skeptical about it. Well, 
I have been reading it in my 
spare moments ever since.” 

“That sounds interesting. 
Tell me more about it.” 

By the time they reached 
home, she had told him all 
about the Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book. How Hubbard, 
many-sided genius, began it in 
youth and kept it throughout 
life. How he added only the 
choicest bits of inspiration and 
wisdom—the ideas that helped 
him most. How the Scrap Book 
grew and became a priceless 
collection of little masterpieces 
—how, at the time of Hub- 
bard’s death, it represented a 
whole lifetime of discriminat- 
ing reading. 


Elbert Hubbard Scrap 
Book Now Published 


“Imagine it! This Scrap Book has 
now been published and any one can 
have a copy. Do you know what that 
means? You can get in a few minutes’ 
reading each evening what it took El- 
bert Hubbard a lifetime to collect! 
You can have the finest thoughts of 
the last twenty-five hundred years in 
one wonderful volume. If you read in 





You Didn't Say a Single Word AllEvening 


the Scrap Book _ occasionally, you'll 
rever be uncomfortable in company 
again. You'll be able to talk as intelli- 
gently as any one.” 


Sent FREE for Examination 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book 
contains ideas, thoughts, passages, ex- 
cerpts, epigrams selected from the mas- 
ter thinkers of all ages. It contains 
choice selections from 500 great writ- 
ers. There is not a commonplace sen- 
tence in the whole volume. 

This Scrap Book is a fine example 
of Roycroft book-making. The type is 
set Venetian style—a page within a 
page—printed in two colors on fine 
tinted book paper. Bound scrap-book 
style and tied with linen tape. 

Examine it at our expense! The 
coupon entitles you to the special five- 
day examination. Just send it off to- 
day, and the Elbert Hubbard Scrap 
Book will go forward to you promptly. 
If you aren’t inspired, enchanted— 
simply return the Scrap Book within 
the five-day period and the examina- 
tion will have cost you nothing. Other- 
wise send only $2.90, plus few cents 
postage, in full payment. 

We urge you to act NOW. Wm. H. 
Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 28, 50 West 47th Street, New 
York City. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors 
Dept. 28, 50 West 47th Street 
New York City 


You may send me for five days’ free 
examination Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book 
in cloth-lined butcher paper _ binding. 
Within the five-day period I will return 
the Scrap Book without obligation, or 
keep it and send only $2.90, plus few 
cents postage, in full payment. 


TOE | wei oa ovnwa aaeeaweenuenes 
| LT eerrre re orei rie Tee ee 
CEE 6-00. bea. sew aseers State. .cccccece 
[ A few copies are available in a 
sturdy binding of semi-flexible, basket- 


weave buckram for only $1 additional. 
Please check in this square if you want 
this de luxe binding, with the same re- 
turn privilege. 
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ting the enactment of prohibition, took even 
the artificial joy out of life. 

Everything looked like a gray rose, which 
gave forth a delicious aroma of luxury in some 
quarters. But the laborers and farmers were 
not getting as rich as they felt they ought to 
get for their own well-being, and sometimes 
they failed to obtain even subsistence. Agri- 
cultural problems, and the struggle between 
industry and its labor are the predominant 
factors demanding solution in contemporary 
American history. 

“The Rise of American Civilization” is 
written with a clarity that is never so artificial 
as to be untrustworthy, nor so patronizing as 
to be insulting. Some parts of the book, which 
treat of the manners, morals, and amusements 
of the American people in the various periods 
of its history, suffer from lack of vivid, definite 
example in ‘place of generalization. The last 
chapters, concerned with contemporary events 
and politics, are extraordinary in their vivid 
illumination of the policies and practices of the 
men of our own time—Roosevelt, Wilson, 
Harding, and Coolidge. 


Léon Pierre-Quint’s excellent study, “ Mar- 
cel Proust, His Life and Work,” has recently 
been published in this country in a stiff and 
unskillful translation. 

As a young man Proust had been a fre- 
quenter of the literary and noble salons, where, 
as M. Pierre-Quint expresses it: “An almost 
perfect grandeur reigns in the midst of a 
magnificent ennui.” Proust possessed a natural 
elegance and refinement which made him 
appreciate sensitively both the significance 
and the shortcomings of the manners of high 
society. Proust wrote articles about the salons 
for Le Figaro, articles which won him merely 
the reputation of a snob and the epithet 
“dandy,” among the literati of Paris. But, un- 
fortunately for their perspicacity, Proust was 
a supreme artist, who, after his curiosity had 
ibeen almost:completely satisfied, retired to his 
cork-lined ‘bedroom, .¢lesed ;all ‘the windows, 
-and under the care of his cook,:Céleste, created 
the most important contribution ‘to ‘French 
literature of the twentieth century, ‘“A ‘la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu.”’ 

The literati were surprised too long after:the 
event, but the publishers were not even sur- 
prised, for they refused at first to have any- 


thing to do with a man who wrote such long 
books, and who wrote such long sentences that 
even they—to say nothing of their customers— 
were compelled to keep their concentrated 
thought upon the work constantly, if they 
were to understand anything of it. But, 
through the efforts of friends, the first volumes 
were finally accepted, published as the war 
broke out, and ignored for more fiery propa- 
ganda than that afforded by perfect insight 
into the life of the times and into human 
character of all time. After the war the publi- 
cation was continued, again by the insistence 
of friends, and, by means of propaganda on the 
part of those friends, Proust was awarded the 
Prix Goncourt, which brought sufficient at- 
tendant publicity to make some people read 
what Proust had so laboriously written. Then 
it did not take many years for people to realize 
that a great artist had appeared. 

M. Pierre-Quint’s book contains fascinating 
information concerning Proust’s life and inter- 
esting analysis of his book and of his methods 
of work. It is written by a man who worshipped 
the art of his subject, and his subject was 
worthy of worship. 


“Tristram” is Edwin Arlington Robinson’s 
version of the Tristram and Isolt legend. It 
lacks the originality of many of Mr. Robin- 
son’s other poems—for example, “The Man 
Against the Sky”’ or “Captain Craig.” Except 
for phrases of involuted beauty and a long 
passage of fine beauty in which Mr. Robinson 
describes the scene and events of Tristram’s 
return to Isolt of Ireland, the poem is rather 
cold and correct. The peculiar beauty of Mr. 
Robinson’s logic is present in numerous pas- 
sages, and is illustrated by the words of Isolt 
of Ireland to Tristram: 


Are you sure that a word given 
Is always worth more than a world forsaken? 
Who knows there may not be a lonely place 
In heaven for souls that are ashamed and sorry 
For fearing hell? 


The passage with which the poem ends—4 


description of Isolt of Brittany watching her 


own loneliness across the sea—is one of fine, 
simpleibeauty. But‘for‘the most part the poem 


‘is dull. The Tristram legend does not seem to 


offer sufficient opportunity for Mr. Robinson’ 
fine, complex talent. 
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MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 




















ERTAINLY not if it is an overcrowded city 

school with children of half a dozen races 
lumped together. And most assuredly not if it is 
an inadequate small-town school with a scantily 
trained teacher. 

Don’t let your boy enter high school or college 
handicapped, and compelled to struggle hopelessly 
to keep up with his classes. 

Don’t let him waste those precious years from 
pre-school to high school, when you can so easily 
give him the unique advantages of the Calvert sys- 
tem of home instruction. 

Thirty years ago a group of prominent Baltimore 
citizens, dissatisfied with the local schools, founded 
Calvert Day School, a veritable super-school, to 
give to their sons and daughters a super-education. 
They gathered together a faculty of brilliant edu- 
cators experienced in the training of young children, 
and established a permanent institution. 

The fame of Calvert School spread, and it began to extend 
its usefulness by correspondence over the entire world. 

To-day through its long-distance system of instruction, the 
school is teaching boys and girls in every state; and in foreign 
countries it is teaching the children of American diplomats, 








Are you satisfied 
with your child’s school? 


jority of Calvert's extension pu- 
pils are boysand girls who, while 
surrounded by public schools, 
have parents ambitious to give 
theiz children a sounder and 
more personal education than 
the neighboring schools afford. 

If you are ambitious for your 
child to have something better 
than the ordinary gcade schools can give, or if you are situated 
where there are no schools, or but poor schools, let Calvert 
bring its successful teaching methods to your children just as it 
is bringing them to thousands of others scattered over the whole 
world. Calvert School Courses extend from pre-school years to 
high school age. All books, materials, and lessons are furnished, 
and the pupil's wock is supervised and graded. V. M. Hillyer, 
A.B., Harvard, author of the famous “Child Training” and 
“A Child’s History of the World,” is headmaster. 

Fill out the coupon and complete information concerning the 
Home Instruction Courses will be sent you. 





The Principal, CALVERT SCHOOL 

177 West 40th St., Baltimore, Md. 

Please send me full information regarding your Home Instruc- 
tion Courses. 

Name of parent 

or guardian 


Address 















missionaries, mining engineers, and naval officers. But the ma- 
A NATIONAL 
, PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
of over 2co boys. Prepares for All 
Colleges. Fully Accredited. Exceptional Equipment. Single 
Rooms, Gym, Pool. One teacher to every eight boys. Address: 
Murray P. Brusun, Px. D. Box 90, Port Deposit, Mp. 








NORTH CAROLINA 





ASHEVILLE SCH@L 


College preparation for boys. On large estate in the Mountains of North 
Carolina, Highest Northern educational standards for faculty and equipment. 
for new catalog address: Howard Bement, M. A., Headmaster, Asheville School, N.C, 








, 7 
WYOMING 
VALLEY, WYOMING 
Via Cody 
Tuoroucu Eastern Preparatory School train- 
ing for entrance to leading colleges, combined 
with supervised Western Ranch outdoor life. 
Featuring smal! classes, careful teaching, and 
individual help for boys of good character 
and in good health. 
Each boy assigned his own horse and saddle. Riding, polo, 
rifle practice, mountain trips, and general athletics, consti- 
tute the outdoor activities. 


excellent equipment. Superior Christian clientele. Limited. 
Catalogue. Address 








Julian S. Bryan, Eastern Director Valley Ranch 
Eastern Office, 70 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

















NEW YORK 





URSULINE ACADEMY 


FOR GIRLS. 2 hours from New York. Usual subjects. Also 
Secretarial; Music. Lower School for younger girls. Riding. All 
Athletics. Special Vacation schedule. For illustrated Catalog wr ite 


URSULINE SISTERS, Box W Middletown, N. Y. 








New York 
Military Academy 


A School of Distinction 


Here the cadet learns the real 
secret of civilization which is the 
combined effort toward a com- 
mon end. 


Diploma leads to 
College—West Point— Business; Health— 
Scholarship— Leadership; Reserve Officer's 
Training Corps. 





Infantry— Cavalry—Cadet Band 





° a ' 
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peste Brigadier -General, Superintendent 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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This department offers a meeting place for readers and bankers. Bankers who wish to 
use these pages are investigated by us, and each advertisement is supervised before acceptance. 
We make every effort to accept only the offerings of safe securities and the announcements of 


responsible and reliable banking houses. 


AMERICAN INVESTORS are now showing 
such readiness to buy all kinds of foreign secur- 
ities that it gives cause for fear they may suffer 
losses in connection with some of them. 
Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
in a public speech, referred to reports he had 
heard of American bankers and firms “ compet- 
ing almost on a violent scale” for the purpose 
of obtaining loans in various foreign countries. 
And, he added, “That sort of competition 
tends to insecurity and unsound practice.” 
Back of this scramble of American bankers to 
secure foreign loans to offer here is, of course, 
the readiness of American investors to buy 
them. 

Careful discrimination should be exercised 
by investors in buying foreign issues. The prin- 
cipal basis of this discrimination should be the 
political conditions of the countries whose se- 
curities are under consideration. This is some- 
thing that investors do not have to consider in 
connection with local securities because our 
political conditions are most stable. But in 
some foreign countries good economic condi- 
tions might be upset overnight by a political 
upheaval. This measures the moral risk in 
foreign securities. The character of the people 
and of the neighboring peoples has an impor- 
tant bearing on political stability and is a 
matter that investors should take into 
account. 

Luigi Criscuolo, an authority on foreign se- 
curities, has given us his classification of 
European countries as to their political stabil- 
ity. It is of interest and value to investors. 
First, where reasonably established political 
conditions exist—Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Great Britain, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, 


Spain. Second, where political conditions are 
uncertain or present reasonably dangerous com- 
plication—France, Italy, Germany, and Por- 
tugal. Third, where conditions are hazardous 
on account of the existence of difficulties with 
minority populations which have been ab- 
sorbed unwillingly—Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Russia, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, Albania, Greece, and Turkey. 

The Brookmire Economic Service recently 
announced: “‘ We believe a time has come when 
holders of bonds of a number of European 
states, whether they be government, municipal, 
or corporation issues, should make a careful 
appraisal of political developments in relation 
to the bonds which they hold. We have special 
reference to that group of states, beginning 
with Poland on the north and extending south- 
ward to the Black, Adriatic, and Mediterra- 
nean seas. This group includes Italy, the Bal- 
kans, and the independent states created 
through the dissolution of the Austro-Hungar- 
ian Monarchy.” 

This gives a bird’s-eye view of what a few 
authorities are thinking about foreign securities 
at the present time. It indicates where the 
greatest safety and greatest risk in them lies. 
Those who had faith in Great Britain and 
bought the United Kingdom 53 per cent. bonds 
below g0—now 118—in Belgium, and bought 
her 73 per cent. bonds below 95—now 112—n 
France, and bought her 73 per cent. bonds be- 
low go—now r110o—have been well rewarded. 
The return that investors can still get on some 
of the bonds of countries that have stable polit- 
ical conditions is attractive and a few of them 
in any investment list seem suitable to bring 
up the average return. 
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